An  advertising  program  that  meets  today*s 
tougher  competition 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Pian! 


Factory  sales  plans  today  require 
increased  attention  to  selling  at 
the  retail  level.  Promises  of  profit 
on  a  brand  are  meaningless  to  a 
retailer  unless  realized  by  actual 
sales. 

Faced  with  his  own  need  for 
turnover  and  profit,  the  retailer 
is  cutting  down  brands  per 
product  classification  and  turn* 
ing  more  to  self-service.  He  has 
little  time  for  shelf-warmers  or 
personal  selling. 

What  the  retailer  stocks  is 
primarily  what  the  consumer 
wants.  Advertising  designed  to 
influence  the  retailer  today 
means  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  delivers  rhe  consumer  to 
the  store  with  a  pre-sold  brand 


preference. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
worked  out  a  sound  procedure 
by  which  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  at  the 
critical  retail  level.  It  is  based 
on  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
Chicago.  Proved  here,  it  can  be 
used  in  other  markets. 

Because  it  is  integrated  with 
retail  thinking  and  practice, 
the  Tribune  plan  gets  quick 
support  from  retailers.  Because 
it  develops  a  definite  consumer 
—franchise  for  a  brand,  meas¬ 
urable  as  an  important  per¬ 
centage  of  the  buying  by 
consumers,  it  earns  larger 
inventories  and  better  store 
display. 


If  you  want  a  higher  volume 
of  sales,  here  is  the  way  to  get 
it.  If  you  want  to  get  a  greater 
share  of  the  business  out,  you 
can  use  this  plan.  Whether  you 
sell  package  goods  or  big  units, 
you  can  employ  it  to  start  a 
chain  reacnon  of  response  and 
enthusiasm  that  will  put  you 
in  a  stronger  market  position 
A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how 
you  can  apply  this  consumer- 
franchise  plan  in  your  business. 
Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


FOR  A  FULL  SALES  QUOTA 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


SOME  MARKETS  JUST  NATURALLY  STAND  OUT.  The 
Spokane  AAarket  for  example  is  among  the  nation's  most 
fovorcd— and  definitely  one  of  the  MUST  markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  While  the  very  heart  of  the  fast-mov¬ 
ing  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market  is 
on  independent  trade  area  virtually  unaffected  by  soles 
influence  from  beyond  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound 
it  on  all  sides. 

Richly  endowed  with  natural  resources  this  great  inland 
trade  area  is  famous  for  the  wealth,  stability,  and  diversity 
of  its  basic  industries  of  lumbering,  livestock,  mining,  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufacturing.  Throughout  the  Spokane  Mar¬ 
ket  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Cascades  and  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Selkirks  to  the  Blue  AAountains  of  Oregon  busineu  is 
good,  right  now.  Spokane  business  irtdices  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1951  reflect  sizable  gains  over  the  some  period 
in  1950.  Population  continues  to  grow,  payrolls  are  up, 
building  is  high  and  industry  ond  employment  are  expand¬ 
ing.  Right  now  more  people  with  more  buying  power  are 
in  the  market  for  more  consumer  goods.  All  itidices  odd 
up  to  the  Spokane  Market  as  a  MUST— particularly  if  you 
want  to  tap  the  full  sales  potential  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

It  will  pay  you  well— whatever  you  sell— to  advertise 
your  line  in  '51  to  the  prosperous  residents  of  Spokane 
and  the  Inland  Empire.  The  eosy  way— the  direct  way— 
is  via  the  penetrating  circulation  ond  coverage  of  The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Your 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  man  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
the  1951  story  for  the  Spokane  AAarket  and  Spokane 
Dailies. 
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AWARDED  TO  THE 


RESPONSIBILITY  TO  A  COMMUNITY-A  CHERISHED  TRUST 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  acknowledges  with  pride  the  1951 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Lute  in  1949,  convinced  that  organized  rackets  and  gamb¬ 
ling  were  flourishing  with  the  protection  of  certain  dis¬ 
honest  policemen,  the  Eagle  assigned  staff  reporter  Ed  Reid 
to  uncover  the  facts.  His  startling  series  of  exclusive 
articles,  and  the  relentless  editorial  attack  that  followed  in 
the  Eagle  in  1950,  aroused  public  indignation  and  brought 
quick  official  action.  ^ 

The  exhaustive  investigation  conducted  at  the  instigation 
of  District  Attorney  Miles  F.  McDonald  and  County  Judge 
Samuel  S.  LeibowitzT'substantiated  the  allegations  origi¬ 
nally  set  forth  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Eagle  reported  the  farts  fairly  and  without  bias.  This 
was  done  in  the  face  of  threats  and  behind-the-scene  ma¬ 
neuvering  by  former  Mayor  O’Dwyer.  The  findings  of  the 
probe  to  date  are  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  In  fact. 


the  official  fare  of  the  entire  city  has  been  transformed,  with 
Brooklyn  and  its  fighting  newspaper  again  leading  the  way. 

The  result  of  this  standard  of  journalistic  work  is  typical 
of  the  many  civic  accomplishments  reflected  daily  in  the 
Eagle,  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  way  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
accepts  and  lives  up  to  its  community  responsibility. 

Yes,  whenever  editorial  effort  and  influence  are  needed 
to  bring  about  civic  improvement  for  Brooklyn,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  leads  the  way.  And  remember,  too,  that 
this  same  drive  and  widely-accepted  community  interest  is 
doing  a  real  selling  job  for  advertisers  eager  to  reach  New 
York  City’s  biggest  borough  of  MORE  PEOPLE... MORE 
HOMES . . .  MORE  MONEY ! 

LOCAL  INFLUENCE  ON  A  MAJOR  MASS  MARKET 

63%  Home  Delivered,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Brooklyn 
are  inseparable.  No  coverage  of  Brooklyn’s  2,716,347  popu¬ 
lation  is  complete  without  the  jocal  influence  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle! 


BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


Rpprcsontod  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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Awards  for  Editorial  Excellence 
and  Achievement 
Won  by  The  Chronicle  in  1950  . . 


Beni  Spot  Ncwgalor}' 
TEXAS  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


Exrrilencr  in  Foml  Covrraf(e 
AMERICAN  DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Best  Nfhh  Feature 
TEXAS  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


Outetanilinfc  FomI  Reporting 
DAIRY  PRODl’CTS  INSTITITE 
OF  TEXAS 


Befit  Short  Feature 
TEX  AS  ASSOCI  ATED 
PRESS 


These,  and  other  innumerable  recog¬ 
nitions  received  by  The  Chronicle  for 
outstanding  journalistic  achievement, 
indicate  the  real  reasons  for  its  long¬ 
time  preference  hy  Houstonians  in  every 
Avalk  of  life,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
widely  recognized  as  Houston’s  one 
great  family  Newspaper. 

You  can  sell  the  South’s  Number  One 
Market  at  lowest  cost  with  Houston’s 
Number  One  Newspaper! 

The  Houston  Chronicle 


n.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 


M.  J.  GIBBONS 
Notional  Advertising  Manager 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notionol  Representotives 


lAJliai  Our  deaden  Oa 


Bent  Page  One  Make-up 
TEXAS  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


'Hot  Number' 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  sending 
you  one  of  the  two  April  28  is¬ 
sues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  re- 


on  and  the  consciousness  that  a 
nation  is  watching  every  twitch  of 
the  facial  muscles.  It  is  like  tak¬ 
ing  a  bath  at  the  curbside.  It  is 


1  u  X*  7  u-  u  u  possible;  but  the  bath,  we  believe, 
ceived  by  us  May  4,  which  bears  complete. 


evidence  of  there  having  been  a 
fire.  You  will  note  on  the  wrap¬ 
per  of  the  copy  “Received  in  bad 
condition  at  Penn.  Sta.,  N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.,  April  30,  1951.” 

I  am  wondering  if  it  was  a  case 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  I 


There  is  no  publicity  reason,  no 
extension  of  the  audience,  nothing 
indeed  which  justifies  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  prime  object  of 
testimony — to  give  the  witness  an 
unconfused,  quiet  chance  to  think, 
to  speak  and  to  be  as  natural  as 


have  known  that  Editor  &  Pub-  J^Ie.  Television  in  a  hearing 
USHER  frequently  ge  s  out  some  a  court  room  challenges  the 
hot  numbers  and  it  seems  that 


the  AP-ANPA  convention  num¬ 
ber  was  hotter  than  all  the  rest, 
Walter  C.  Johnson, 

Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


primary  reason  for  examining 
witnesses  and  elevates  a  second¬ 
ary  reason — the  entertainment  or 
instruction  of  the  public. 

As  a  newspaperman  who  once 
practised  law  I  feel  strongly  that 
no  commission  and  no  court  ever 
has  a  right  to  permit  klieg  lights 
to  dazzle  any  witness  if  the  wit¬ 
ness  makes  objection. 

Dwight  Marvin, 
Editor, 

Record  Newspapers, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


TV  in  Hearing  Room 
Like  Bath  at  Curbside 
To  the  Editor:  The  question 
of  television  in  hearings  and  in 
court  rooms — the  issue  is  the 
same — is  simple  enough  if  the  « 
dollar  mark  could  be  eliminated 
and  the  individual  could  think  of  To  the  Editor:  Those  service 
a  little  beyond  his  own  comfort  numbers  which  you  printed  and 
and  convenience.  distributed  during  the  Convention 

Court  trials,  from  the  days  of  were  extremely  interesting  and 
the  Magna  Charta,  have  been  important  to  the  members  of  the 
orderly.  They  have  been  based  ANPA.  Your  organization  is  ex- 
upon  a  single  thought — ^to  find  tremely  alert  and  I  congratulate 
out  the  truth.  They  are  not  you. 
theatrical  performances;  they  are 
investigations,  conducted  chiefly 
through  the  testimony  of  witnes¬ 
ses.  The  prime  necessity  is  to 
give  to  those  witnesses  the  great-  Likes  New  Feature 
est  ^ssible  opportunity  to  tell  the  jo  the  Editor:  I  think  well  of 
nothing  y^yj.  relatively  new  Washington 
department.  My  compliments  to 


Francis  S.  Murphy, 
Editor  -  Publisher, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 


but  the  truth 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  an 
axiom  of  court  proceedings  that 
every  outside  influence  must  be 
made  secondary  to  the  chief  ob¬ 
jective.  When  that  type  of  lawyer 
who  depends  on  noise  rather  than 
on  capacity  shouts  too  loud  he  is 
stopped.  When  he  tries  to  twist 
the  statements  of  the  witnesses  he 
is  prevented.  When  an  audience 
is  likely  to  prevent  witnesses  from 


the  writer  and  editor  of  it. 
Maxwell  Fox, 
Advertising  Council,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MacArthur  Criticism 
To  THE  Editor:  What  a  spec¬ 
tacle,  the  great  American  Press 
allowing  General  MacArthur  to 
get  by  with  his  Emperor-of-Japan 


iii^wiy  tv/  i/iWTViit  vritiiv;33M  giv/jii  ,  ,  m 

frankly  telling  what  they  know  complex  by  refusing  audiences 
the  case  is  tried  in  chambers;  and  ‘j’® 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3S  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


sometimes  the  papers  are  sealed. 
Why?  Because  truth  is  the  one 
essential  feature  and  publicity 
might  endanger  it. 

Similarly  audiences  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  applaud,  to  boo  or  to 
make  remarks.  Photographers 
must  not  be  in  the  courtroom  un¬ 
less  the  judge  conceives  it  proper 
The  witness  comes  first. 

I  have  been  under  klieg  lights. 
And  I  aver  that  no  witness  can  be 
the  same  with  those  lights  turned 


them  driblets  of  his  second-hand 
views  through  a  military  aide. 
Even  the  President  does  hold  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  press.  The  news¬ 
papers  should  lay  off  of  Mac¬ 
Arthur  until  he  is  trimmed  down 
to  size,  egotistically.  Eve  not  seen 
anything  like  his  pose  in  45  years 
as  a  newspaperman. 

WiLLiM  Rufus  Scott, 

Monteagle,  Tenn. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Detroit’s  bank  debits  reached  the  mountainous  sum  of 
nearly  47  billion  dollars  in  1950 — third  highest  in  the 
nation,  and  almost  nine  billion  dollars  MORE  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

That’s  "money  at  work”  ...  in  payment  by  Detroit’s  indi¬ 
viduals,  business,  government  and  industry  for  goods  and 
services,  machinery  and  plants  that  are  being  expanded 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  . 

Put  YOUR  money  to  work  in  Detroit  through  THE 
NEWS — first  in  Detroit  in  total  weekday  circulation  and 
Sunday  trading  area  circulation  .  .  .  carrying  nearly 
HALF  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  AND  TOTAL 
LINAGE,  AND  MORE  GROCERY  AND  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  THAN  BOTH 
OTHER  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS  COMBINED! 


highest  weekday  circulation 
of  any  Detroit  newspapers 


highest  Sunday  circulation 
in  Detroit  News'  history 


The  Detroit  News 


ABC  fi^err/  Jer  i-mentif  ftrieJ 
Mtrch  If,  tfft 


owners  ond  opvrotori  of  radio  stotions  WWJ,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 


Wesfern  Offfcos:  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Eotfern  Offices.  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 — under  management  of  A.  H.  KUCH 
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lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd  <Sa 


MILLION  PEOPLE 

have  put  their  money  in 
the  Beii  Telephone  business 


Today,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  a  company  is  owned  by 
a  million  people.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  has  reached  that 
mark.  No  other  company  has  half  as  many 
owners. 

These  million  men  and  women  owners 
live  in  19,000  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  in  cities,  towns  and 
on  farms  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Most  of  them  are  small  stockholders. 
Over  350,000  have  held  their  stock  for  ten 
years  or  longer.  Some  200,000  are  tele¬ 
phone  employees  and  thousands  more  are 
buying  the  stock  under  the  Employee  Stock 
Plan.  About  one  family  in  every  45  in  the 
United  States  is  now  an  owner  of  A.  T.  &  T. 

You  can  see  that  many,  many  people  have 
a  stake  in  the  telephone  business.  It’s  their 
savings  that  have  helped  to  give  this  coun¬ 
try  the  most  and  the  best  telephone  service 
in  the  world.  Important  in  peace,  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  vital  in  time  of  national  emergency. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


continued  from  page  2 

Recruiting  Service 
Ad  Program  Explained 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  sending 
this  letter  I  received  from  our 
Congressman  in  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  an  announcement  re¬ 
garding  a  large  expenditure  by  the 
Armed  Services  for  advertising  in 
radio. 

It  seems  that  the  government  is 
spending  much  more  money  for 
radio  advertising  than  newspaper. 

George  C.  Clanton, 
Publisher, 

Rappahannock  Times, 
Tappahannock,  Va. 
{The  enclosure  follows  in  part) 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  con¬ 
duct  a  joint  advertising  program 
and  no  change  in  this  is  contem¬ 
plated.  All  paid  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs  are  jointly  spon¬ 
sored. 

The  Recruiting  Service  utilizes 
all  major  advertising  media.  Our 
Fiscal  Year  1951  national  expend¬ 
iture  for  newspapers  will  be  $944,- 
000  and  $400,000  for  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  nation’s 
newspapers  give  us  this  amount 
many  times  over  in  free  publicity. 

In  radio  we  will  spend  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  $1,500,000 
nationally  and  an  additional  $400,- 
000  for  local  radio  advertising. 
The  nation’s  radio  stations  and 
networks  will  in  this  same  period 
give  us  many  times  that  amount 
in  free  public  service  time. 

Our  experience  has  been  that 
both  newspapers  and  radio  are 
valuable  recruiting  advertising 
media,  and  both  have  contributed 
generously  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force  recruiting  pro¬ 
gram. 

Miles  Reber, 

Major  General, 

I  GSC  Chief  of  Legisla¬ 

tive  Liaison. 

Goodbye.  Typewriters! 

To  THE  Editor:  Please  an¬ 
nounce  that  our  goose  quills  are 
available  to  those  people  who 
work  in  the  art  and  publishing 
field. 

For  decades  geese  have  been  so 
few  and  far  between  that  their 
quills  were  virtually  unknown  to 
the  public.  I  am  bringing  them 
back  and  those  who  are  using 
them  say  that  this  ancient  instru¬ 
ment  is  superior  to  anything  they 
are  using. 

Lewis  Glaser, 

Box  123, 

]  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mighty  and  Peaceful 

To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  for 
note  about  the  Cartoonists’  dinner. 
...  As  you  know,  cartoonists  are 
a  peculiar  breed  and  I  think  it  is 
an  achievement  to  guide  them 
through  a  whole  evening  without 
any  hand-to-hand  combat. 

Rube  Goldberg, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Accolade 

To  THE  Editor:  I  should  Bi 
to  move  that  a  headline  in  Tuk 
day’s  (May  8)  World-Telegram  I 
Sun  be  considered  for  some  sor 
of  accolade. 

It  was  on  the  sports  page,  am 
read: 

HOTELS  DENY  CREAM  IN 

BORSCHT  BELT  CAUSED 

CAGERS  TO  TURN  SOUR 

Not  as  brief  as  the  deathks 
Sime  Silverman  “Stix  Nix  Hi 
Pix,”  but  pretty  close  to  a  classic 
John  Stahr, 

Carl  Byoir  &  Asso 
dates.  New  Yort, 
N.  Y. 

Add  Flood  of  Praise 

To  THE  Editor:  The  two  issuci 
of  April  2 1  and  28  ...  will  tx 
your  high  water  mark  of  achieve 
ment  in  your  field  for  a  while,  bu; 
I  doubt  if  they  will  stand  that  wa) 
very  long. 

Edward  J.  Dunn, 
City  Editor, 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


50  Years  Ago — Bishop  Potter 
tells  a  New  York  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  that  the  size  of  pages  ic 
American  newspapers  is  too  large 
and  “the  modern  American  news 
paper  is  too  bulky.” 

From  The  Fourth  Estate. 


30  Years  Ago — United  Feature 
Syndicate  is  offering  “My  Fight¬ 
ing  Life,”  by  Georges  Carpentier 
in  advance  of  the  Carpentier- 
Dempsey  heavyweight  fight  it 
July.  .  .  .  The  spot  price  of  news¬ 
print  has  jumped  from  $90  to 
$112  a  ton  following  strikes  it 
the  mills. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  Years  Ago — The  FCC  au¬ 
thorizes  commercial  television. . . 
Bert  Andrews  becomes  head  o' 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune) 
Washington  bureau.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
tract  price  of  newsprint  is  $49  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


flou, 

This  Week — Senator  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  of  Colorado  called  on 
Price  Stabilizer  Di Salle  to  invoke 
the  stabilization  program  to  stop 
a  reported  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  to  $115  a  ton. 
dian  mill  spokesmen  deniw 
knowledge  of  any  contemplate® 
price  rise.) 


Is 
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These  plaques,  in  their  diversified  tributes,  bespeak 
the  services  we  render  throughout  the  entire  field,  and  our 
latest  addition  completes  the  important  cycle. 


ZJ  HIS  plaque,  reproduced  in  small  size  herewith,  and 
one  of  many  voluntarily  bestowed  upon  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  emphasizes  the  service  rendered  in  the  newspaper 
field  and  its  affiliated  branches. 

VVe  are  doubly  grateful  for  it  because  it  emphasizes 
not  alone  unceasing  effort  and  vigilance  in  behalf  of  a 
Free  Press,  hut  points  up  the  fact  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  first  and  foremost,  is  dedicated  to  the  newspaper 
prof  ession,  business,  and  industry. 
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Two  More  Pulitzer  Honors  for  Americas 
Most  Distinguished  Newspaper  Staff 


Pulitzer  Prize  Board  cites  Washington  Correspondent  Arthur  Krock 
and  Foreign  Correspondent  Cyrus  Sulzberger  for 
enterprise  and  achievement  in  reporting  and  interpreting  the  news 


ARTHUR  KROCK  CYRUS  L.  SULZBERGER 


The  Washington  Correspondent  of  The  Chief  Foreign  Correspondent  of  The 

New  York  Times,  already  twice  o  New  York  Times,  holder  of  on  Over- 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  in  his  exclusive  seas  Press  Club  award  for  foreign 

interview  with  President  Truman  con-  reporting,  receives  a  special  Pulitzer 

tributed  what  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  Prize  citation  this  year  for  his  exclu- 

cited  as  "the  outstanding  instance  of  sive  interview  with  Archbishop  Stepi- 

national  reporting  in  1950."  natz  of  Yugoslavia. 


Among  the  many  honors  won  by  The  New  York  Times  and  its  staff  are  these  Pulitzer  Prizes— more  than  are  held  by  any  other  newtpope 


1918  Pulitzer  Prize  to  The  New  York  1935  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Arthur  Krock,  for 

Times  —  its  entire  news  staff  —"for  the  impartial  and  analytical  coverage  of 

most  disinterested  and  meritorious  pub-  Washington  news, 
lie  service  rendered  by  an  American 

newspaper"— complete  and  accurate  1936  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Lauren  D.  Lyman, 

coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war.  for  a  world  beat  on  the  departure  of 

the  Lindberghs  for  England. 

1923  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Alva  Johnston, 

for  distinguished  reporting  of  scientific  ,937  O'Hare 

McCormick,  for  distinguished  dispatches 
1926  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Edward  M.  Kings-  Europe, 

bury,  for  the  most  distinguished  editorial 

of  the  year,  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  ”37  Pulitzer  Prize  to  William  L.  Lau- 

rence,  for  distinguished  reporting  of  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  at  Harvard, 
1930  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Russell  Owen,  for  shared  with  four  other  reporters, 
graphic  news  dispatches  from  the  Byrd 

Antarctic  Expedition.  1938  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Arthur  Krock,  for 

1932  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Wolter  Duronty,  Washington  correspond- 

for  dispassionate,  interpretative  report- 


1941  Pulitzer  Prize  to  The  New  York  1946  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Arnoldo  Corttk. 
Times,  special  citation  "for  the  public  for  distinguished  correspondence  kon 
education  value  of  its  foreign  news  re-  Buenos  Aires. 

port,  exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  excel-  ^  ^ 

lence  of  writing,  presentation  and  sup-  #  V.  ^  j 

,  ,1  1  .  f  fence,  for  nis  eye-witness  account  9 

plementary  background  information,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  . ,  , .  ^ 

,  «  fne  atomic  bombing  of  Nagasoki  one 

illustration,  and  interpretation/'  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

articles  on  the  atomic  bomb. 

1942  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Louis  Stark,  for  1947  Pyliuer  Prize  to  Brooks  Atkinson, 

distinguished  reporting  of  important  ‘for  o  distinguished  series  of  articles  on 
labor  stories.  ftyjsjg 

1943  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Hanson  W.  Bald-  1949  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Charles  P.  Trut- 

win,  for  a  series  of  articles  reporting*  a  sell,  for  consistent  excellence  in  co»e»- 
tour  of  the  Pacific  battle  areas.  ing  the  national  scene  from  Washington. 

1944  Pulitzer  Prize  to  The  New  York  ”50  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Meyer  Ber^ 
Times,  for  the  most  disinterested  and  f®’’  ®  distinguished  example  of  locol 
meritorious  service  rendered  by  an  reporting. 

American  newspaper,  a  survey  of  the  1951  Speciol  Pulitzer  Prize  resolution 
teaching  of  American  history.  commending  Arthur  Krock  for  his  o*‘ 


ing  of  the  news  from  Russia. 


1940  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Otto  Tolischus,  1945  Pulitzer  Prize  to  James  Reston, 


elusive  interview  with  President  Trumon. 


1934  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Frederick  T. 
Bircholl,  for  unbiased  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Germany. 


for  articles  from  Berlin  explaining  the 
economic  and  ideological  background 
of  war-engaged  Germany. 


for  news  dispatches  and  interpretative 
articles  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Secu¬ 
rity  Conference. 


1951  Special  Pulitzer  Prize  citation  W 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  for  his  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  Archbishop  Stepinotz. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Procedure  on  ABC  Zone 
Put  to  Vote  of  Newspapers 


Central  Committee  Is  Unanimous 
On  Plan  to  Alleviate  Confusion 


A  PROPOSAL  to  ease  the  Retail 
Trading  Area  problem  within  the 
procedures  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  was  put  to  a  vote 
of  the  newspaper  membership  this 
week. 

Thus  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  ABC  Newspaper  Division,  cre¬ 
ated  last  October  as  a  result  of 
confusion  among  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  over  the  meaning  of  new 
rules  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  RTA,  moved  to  com¬ 
plete  its  task  before  the  July  1 
deadline. 
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Unanimous  Report 

After  six  meetings  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newspapers  of  all  size, 
the  Central  Committee  has  submit¬ 
ted  its  proposed  recommendations 
for  approval  before  they  go  for¬ 
mally  to  the  ABC  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  The  committee’s  report 
was  unanimous,  according  to 
Chairman  Gene  Robb,  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Ballot  cards  are  to  Ub  returned 
to  the  committee’s  secretary,  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call. 

In  submitting  the  matter  to  a 
vote,  the  Committee  summarized: 

1.  These  recommendations  rep¬ 
resent  no  major  change  in  present 
or  recent  rules  and  definitions  with 
respect  to  retail  trading  areas. 

2.  Newspaper  members  would 
remain  as  free  as  heretofore  to 
leek  changes  in  their  retail  trading 
areas. 
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.May  Seek  Retraction 

3.  Nothing  has  been  suggested 
to  discourage  newspapers  from  re¬ 
questing  revisions  or  enlargements 
of  their  retail  trading  areas  when 
warranted  by  the  facts,  or  to  pro¬ 
hibit  newspapers  from  seeking  re¬ 
traction  of  a  retail  trading  area. 

4.  The  procedure  in  all  retail 
trading  area  cases  is  plainly  stated, 
largely  to  clarify  existing  practice. 

5.  Some  of  the  important 
factors  which  should  be  considered 
in  the  delineation  of  retail  trading 
areas  are  set  forth. 

6.  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility  of  the  managing  director  are 
■wt  impaired  by  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  exercised  is  explained 
in  somewhat  greater  detail  than 
before  in  the  interest  of  clarity. 
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7.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
ABC,  of  course,  remains  the  final 
authority  in  all  matters  and  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  is 
inherent  in  all  decisions  of  the 
managing  director. 

The  Committee  stated  that  it 
had  limited  consideration  to  the 
principles  that  are  involved  in  the 
many  troublesome  problems  en¬ 
countered  by  ABC  with  respect  to 
retail  trading  area  problems. 

No  Pat  Solution 

“We  have  proceeded  with  aware¬ 
ness  that  they  have  been  continu¬ 
ous  problems  since  retail  trading 
areas  were  established,”  said  the 
Committee  report.  “And  we  are 
in  agreement  that  there  is  no  one 
simple  answer,  no  easy,  pat  solu¬ 
tion.” 

Besides  Messrs.  Robb  and  Hud¬ 
son,  the  Committee  comprises  El¬ 
bert  Antrim,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News;  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  (111.) 
News-Sun;  Fred  O’Neal,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe;  Ernest  Shwartz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune;  and  Howard  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

The  text  of  the  Committee’s  fi¬ 
nal  report  follows: 

I.  Recommendations  on 
Procedure 

1.  In  the  establishing  of  retail 
trading  areas  and  in  considering 
any  requests  for  changes  in  retail 
trading  areas,  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  should  continue  to  use  the 
services  of  a  qualified  investigator 
to  obtain -the  facts  necessary  to 
reach  a  proper  decision.  The  facts 
should  be  determined  primarily 
through  personal  interviews  by  the 
qualified  investigator  with  repre¬ 
sentative  retail  merchants  in  the 
areas  under  consideration,  and 
through  such  other  studies  as  may 
be  necessary,  concerning  the  fact¬ 
ors  listed  in  the  recommended 
definition  of  retail  trading  area, 
and  any  other  pertinent  factors. 
If  the  facts  thus  obtained  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  insufficient,  consum¬ 
er  surveys  may  be  undertaken  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
by  recognized  fact-finding  agencies. 

2.  When  a  request  for  a  change 
in  city  zone  or  retail  trading  zone 
is  received  from  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  which  would  affect  or  in- 
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volve  the  city  or  retail  trading  zone 
of  another  Bureau  member,  the 
managing  director  should  continue 
to  advise  the  affected  newspaper 
member  or  members  of  the  re¬ 
quest.  If  an  affected  member  ob¬ 
jects,  the  managing  director  should 
arrange  to  meet  with  all  the  news¬ 
paper  members  directly  concerned 
in  an  effort  to  come  to  a  fair  and 
proper  decision. 

3.  To  aid  him  in  judging  the 
facts,  the  managing  director  may 
appoint  a  committee  of  not  less 
than  three  or  more  than  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  who  will  meet 
to  consider  all  pertinent  data  that 
will  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  and  that  may  be  presented 
by  the  Bureau  members  directly 
concerned.  A  newspaper  member 
whose  city  or  retail  trading  zone 
is  involved  may  request  the  man¬ 
aging  director  to  appoint  such  a 
committee  and  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  shall  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  that  request. 

4.  Expenses  generally  should  be 
borne  by  the  petitioning  member 
of  the  Bureau. 

5.  The  foregoing  procedural 
recommendations  should  be  set 
forth  in  such  further  detail  as  the 
managing  director  believes  desir¬ 
able  and  then  should  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
made  available  to  the  membership 
of  ABC. 

II.  Recommendation  on  Rules 
AND  Bylaws 

Chapter  C — Article  V — Section  4 
Retail  Trading  Zone 
Existing  Language 
The  managing  director,  at  his 
discretion,  may  review  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  publishers 
involved,  revise  boundaries. 

Recommended  Change 
The  managing  director  may  re¬ 
view  and,  after  consultation  with 
the  publishers  involved,  may  re¬ 
vise  boundaries  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  procedure  approved 
by  the  Bureau. 

III.  Recommendation  on 
Glossary  Definition 
Definition  of  Retail  Trading  Zone 
Retail  trading  zone  is  the  area 
beyond  the  city  zone  whose  resi¬ 
dents  regularly  trade  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  degree  with  retail  merchants 
in  the  city  zone  in  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  to  justify  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  merchants  in  main¬ 
taining  this  trade. 


War  Writer  Cited 
For  Aiding  Wounded 

John  Randolph,  Associated 
Press  edrrespondent,  has  been 
cited  for  “his  courageous  ac¬ 
tions  under  fire  on  behalf  of 
my  men,”  by  Lt.  Col.  Fred  C. 
Weyand,  commander  of  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Regiment  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  credited 
with  moving  forward  four  times 
to  carry  wounded  men  to  less 
exposed  positions  in  a  recent 
heavy  Chinese  offensive. 

“Several  men  in  this  bat¬ 
talion  undoubtedly  owe  their 
lives  to  his  efforts  to  get  them 
immediate  medical  attention,” 
said  the  colonel. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  Mr. 
Randolph  had  never  seen  war. 
His  sly  humor  told  America 
about  the  troubles  of  Grady 
the  cow,  when  it  was  stuck 
in  an  Oklahoma  silo  a  couple 
of  years  ago. 

Determination  of  the  boundaries 
shall  be  arrived  at  by  giving  due 
and  proper  consideration  among 
other  factors  to  the  following: 

Transportation  facilities  connect¬ 
ing  central  city  with  proposed 
trading  area. 

Traffic  flow  over  regular  arteries 
of  traffic;  number  of  trains,  buses, 
etc.  moving  daily  between  the  two 
points. 

Time  factor:  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  travel  to  central  market 
by  common  carrier  or  private  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Degree  or  volume  of  charge  ac¬ 
count  business  which  stores  in  cen¬ 
tral  market  get  from  outlying 
area. 

Results  obtained  by  stores  in 
central  market  in  their  encourage¬ 
ment  or  development  of  phone 
order  business  from  outlying  area. 

Extent  or  degree  of  regular  de¬ 
livery  to  outlying  area  by  repre¬ 
sentative  stores. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  markets 
and  of  retail  stores  and  their  in¬ 
fluence,  both  within  the  city  zone 
and  outside  it. 

It  is  the  general  principle  that 
retail  trading  zones  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  according  to  Bureau  of  the 
Census  units  such  as  those  coun¬ 
ties,  minor  civil  divisions,  census 
tracts  and/or  enumeration  districts, 
and  that  population  figures  shown 
in  paragraph  8  shall  be  from  Cen¬ 
sus  reports,  and  it  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  to  determine  whether  areas 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Price  Increase 
Merely  Rumor, 
Di  Salle  Advises 

Washington  —  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  DiSalle  said  Thursday  he 
has  investigated  a  report  that  the 
newsprint  price  is  about  to  be 
boosted  $9  a  ton  and  has  found 
no  basis  for  the  rumor. 

He  added  that  he  has  assurance 
from  Canadian  Government 
sources  that  no  increases  will  be 
authorized  without  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  here. 

Senator  E.  C.  Johnson  of  Colo¬ 
rado  had  written  to  Mr.  DiSalle 
charging  that  print  paper  prices 
are  zooming  in  the  face  of  huge 
mill  profits  and  have  reached  a 
level  at  which  the  existence  of 
many  newspapers  may  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  DiSalle  replied: 

“Shortly  after  being  sworn  into 
office,  a  committee  of  newspaper 
publishers  called  upon  me  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  newsprint  situation. 

“At  that  time  I  arranged  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Fowler, 
who  was  representing  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  He  told  me  that  although 
he  could  not  be  committed  to  a 
firm  position,  he  saw  no  possibility 
of  the  increase  of  price  on  news¬ 
print  and  assured  me  that  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  that  increase, 
he  would  contact  me  and  give  ad¬ 
vance  warning. 

“Since  that  time  we  have  made 
.  periodic  checks  and  have  found 
the  situation  unchanged.  Shortly 
after  the  newspapers  cleared  the 
story  of  a  $9  increase  in  news¬ 
print,  Walter  Damtoft,  assistant 
director  of  Forest  Products  Di¬ 
vision,  contacted  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
is  now  the  director  of  the  Defense 
Production  Authority  in  Canada. 
He  advised  us  that  the  rumored  $9 
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increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
was  no  more  than  a  rumor. 

“He  further  advised  that  since 
the  Canadian  Defense  Production 
Authority  had  been  effectuated, 
newsprint  had  been  declared  a 
critical  item  even  though  specific 
controls  had  not  been  imposed. 
He  further  advised  that  he  had  sent 
a  letter  to  all  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Canada  advising  these 
manufacturers  not  to  increase 
their  prices  until  he  had  been  no¬ 
tified. 

“Mr.  Fowler  assured  us  that 
should  he  be  notified  of  an  im¬ 
pending  increase  he  would  examine 
the  situation  to  determine  whether 
it  is  an  individual  case  or  an  in¬ 
dustry  problem  and,  if  the  case 
is  justified,  he  would  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  which  he  will  advise 
us  regarding  the  situation  before 
any  increases  are  put  into  effect. 
Mr.  Fowler  indicated  that  although 
there  had  been  considerable  grum¬ 
bling  about  present  prices,  he  had 
received  no  official  word  regarding 
the  proposed  increases.” 


ABC  Procedure 
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may  be  included  in  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  for  which  there  are  no 
established  census  unit  boundaries, 
and  to  determine  and  give  the 
source  for  population  figures. 

IV.  Other  Recommendations 
1946  Trading  Area  Report 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  other 
recommendations  for  the  guidance 
of  management  in  considering 
problems  of  retail  trading  areas, 
attention  is  called  to  the  reaffirma¬ 
tion  by  the  ABC  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zone  Committee  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee  in  1946,  as  follows: 

“Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  established  areas  and 
boundaries  of  City  and  Retail 
Trading  areas  of  members  in  near¬ 
by  cities.  Overlapping  of  territories 
not  to  be  deemed  inconsistent  if 
factors  support  the  conclusion.” 

Metropolitan  Areas 

We  agree  with  the  ABC  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  newly  established 
Metropolitan  Areas,  as  set  up  by 
the  census  in  1950,  are  not  a 
proper  basis  for  measuring  trading 
areas.  We  have  confirmed  that  the 
Census  Bureau  itself  shares  that 
view  and  points  out  that  county 
lines,  which  are  followed  in  bound¬ 
ing  all  Metropolitan  Areas,  seldom 
if  ever  are  synonymous  with  retail 
trading  zones. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  misleading  to  show 
Metropolitan  Area  totals  separate¬ 
ly  in  the  newspaper  audit  reports 
but  recommend  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  counties  be  so  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  county  listing  in  para¬ 
graph  25  of  the  audit  report.  This 
will  make  Metropolitan  Area  in¬ 
formation  available  but  will  avoid 
confusion  between  Metropolitan 
Areas  and  retail  trading  zones. 


Lyons  Cose  Inspires  Reporter  Confidence  Bill 

A  REPORTER  CONFIDENCE  BILL  effective  in  all  federal  courts  has 
been  introduced  by  Rep.  Louis  Heller  of  Brooklyn,  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  by  Judge  Knox  in  the  New  York  City  atom  spy  trials  that 
Columnist  Leonard  Lyons  must  reveal  the  sources  of  certain  news 
items.  (The  judge  has  not  yet  directed  Mr.  Lyons  to  divulge  his 
confidences.) 

The  congressman,  a  practicing  attorney,  expressed  the  view  that 
Judge  Knox  would  be  sustained  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  such  as 
his.  Reporters  would  not  be  required  to  disclose  except  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  information  in  itself  clearly  endangering  national  security,  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  concealing  crime,  if  not  placed  on 
the  record. 


Collect  Wires  Keep  Editorials  Fresh  for  'Voice' 

The  State  Department's  office  of  international  information  b 
receiving  copies  of  published  editorials  by  wire  and  airmail  from 
about  25  daily  newspapers  and  picking  appropriate  ones  for  inclusion 
in  Voice  of  America  programs. 

The  list  of  papers  is  a  changing  one  and  is  designed  to  provide  a 
cross-section  of  American  editorial  opinion,  it  was  explained  by  O.  C 
Anderson,  director  of  the  office.  Responses  from  editors  has  been 
excellent,  Mr.  Anderson  said.  One  of  the  objections  raised,  however, 
was  posed  by  L.  R.  Blanchard  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  i 
Chronicle,  who  pledged  cooperation  but  balked  on  spending  taxpayers’ 
money  for  collect  wires. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  collect  telegrams  were  suggested  to  presene 
timeliness  of  the  editorial  comment. 


All  'Editorial  Content'  Exempt  from  Price  Control 

Articles  whose  primary  value  depends  upon  “editorial  con¬ 
tent,  expression  of  ideas  or  dissemination  of  information,”  to¬ 
gether  with  services  related  to  their  production,  are  exempt 
from  price  control  under  an  OPS  order.  Included  are  pam¬ 
phlets,  sheet  music,  timetables  and  price  lists;  but  not  adver¬ 
tising  printed  on  paper  articles  which  serve  some  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  advertising,  such  as  book  matches. 


Oath  Ruling  Spotlights  NLRB's  'Best  Customer' 

Under  Supreme  Court  decision  this  week.  International  Ty-pfr 
graphical  Union  and  other  unions  must  sign  non-Communist  affidavits 
if  they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  National  Labw 
Relations  Board.  ITU  officers  have  repeated  at  many  conventions 
they  have  no  desire  to  utilize  NLRB.  However,  ITU  is  on  the  “best 
customer”  list  of  the  board,  as  a  defendant.  A  board  spokesman  ex¬ 
plained:  “You  have  to  sign  an  affidavit  before  you  can  bring  some 
one  in,  but  you  can  be  brought  in  without  such  affidavit.” 


Senators  Don't  Always  Know  If  It's  'NSO'  or  No 

It  probably  was  too  much  to  expect  that  Senators  would  be  satiS' 
fied  with  a  studio  audience  in  the  MacArthur  firing  hearings  and  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  committee  chairman.  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  has  warned  against  “leaks”  to  live  reportorial  listeners.  Sen¬ 
ator  Russell  told  his  colleagues  two  news  stories  (he  didn’t  identify 
them)  have  appeared  in  the  press,  attributed  to  senators  who  were 
not  named;  stories  which  included  material  not  in  the  released  tran¬ 
script  and  which,  the  chairman  said,  might  give  aid  to  the  potential 
enemy. 

A  committee  source  said  the  censoring  arrangement  is  such  that  a 
senator  might  find  after  talking  with  the  press  that  the  material  he 
commented  on  had  been  deleted  from  the  transcript.  Final  pages  of 
the  censored  transcript  are  not  available  until  several  hours  after  the 
senators  have  left  the  committee  room  and  have  run  the  gamut  of 
waiting  newsmen  and  cameras.  Most  of  the  confidential  material  is 
plainly  labeled  and  discussion  which  is  to  be  off  the  record  is  usually 
carefully  isolated  in  the  committee  room.  However,  the  official  cen¬ 
sors  have  penciled  out  some  material  which  senators  were  not  warned 
about  and  might  have  felt  free  to  discuss.  And  some  deleted  mat^ 
rial  has  later  been  restored  upon  more  careful  analysis.  It  is  marked 
“no  security  objection.” 


Benton  Helps  Effort  to  Get  Education  Channels 


Senator  William  Benton,  Connecticut  Democrat  and  one¬ 
time  advertising  agency  partner,  is  carrying  the  torch  for  non¬ 
commercial  education  channels  on  television  with  an  observa¬ 
tion  that  "commercial  broadcasters  have  shown  they  can  exert 
very  heavy  pressure  here  in  Washington." 


Personnel  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 
Richard  Wallace,  Jr.,  political  writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  since  1939,  will  become  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  July  1. 

Richard  Durfee  has  assumed  the  post  of  executive  editor  of  the 
German-American  Press  Service,  established  to  serve  German  language 
periodicals  here  and  abroad. 
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,  m*  copy  into  the  office  froim  any 

t  1  Tin  A6  m  1 T  telephone — anywhere.  He  is  not 

»  XXXX^»0  k^XXX\^XL  ^  restricted  by  the  early  closing  hours 
w  W  *  m  1 1  VT  O  tYt  telegraph  offices.  He  does  not 

« tCl  lA#  1 1*0  ”1"  1  6  worry  about  the  location  or 

^^ULO  wW  XX  W  A  V^XXO  #  V0  the  disance  to  the  nearest  telegraph 

„  or  teletype  office.  He  does  not  have 
Detroit — A  system  for  saving  utes,  thereafter  at  Lansing  2-2222.  ’  (q  y^,ait  for  messenger  service.  And 
up  to  73%  on  news  wire  transmis-  Then  he  begins  to  read  his  first  piore  important,  there  is  no  loss 
sion  costs  has  been  devised  by  story,  speaking  clearly  at  about  150  of  time  due  to  multiple  handling 
William  S.  Lampe,  managing  edi-  words  a  minute,  spelling  names,  re-  of  the  copy.  He  makes  his  phone 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times.  peating  numerals  and  specifying  connection  to  the  Times  office  and 


tor  of  the  Detroit  Times.  peating  numeral 

The  story  starts  about  four  years  all  punctuation, 
ago,  when  Mr.  Lampe  became  dis-  “Any  literate 


has  his  copy  completely  transmit- 


ago,  when  Mr.  Lampe  became  dis-  “Any  literate  jwrson  can  speak  gj  jn  fog  time  he  otherwise  would 
turted  over  lackadaisical  transmis-  150  words  a  minute,”  said  Mr.  have  wasted.  Doubly  important,  he 
sion  of  overnight  copy  from  Wash-  Lampe.  “Most  persons  can  speak,  icnows  his  stories  are  safely  in  the 
ington  and  Lansing.  He  had  suf-  faster.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  City  Room,  not  wasting  away  on 
fered  the  editorial  torment  of  not  transmit  a  story  two-thirds  of  a  some  telegraph  office  spike.” 
receiving  in  time  for  his  first  edi-  column  long  into  the  office  within  “Singit”  can  be  used  any  hour 
tion  copy  which  had  been  filed  a  three-minute  toll  call.  However,  of  the  night  or  day,  from  cross- 
late  the  previous  night.  even  at  100  words  a  minute,  you  roads  filling  stations,  all-night  lunch 

Surprising  WindfaU  would  be  ahead  of  the  telety^,  rooms,  reporter’s  home  or  hotel 

So  his  coal  when  he  started  on  which  averages  60  words  a  inin-  room,  or  radiotelephone  cars.  It 
the  p’rojecf  was  the  saving  of  time  and  ‘hat  only  when  handled  operates  for  both  prepaid  and  col- 

in  transmission,  even  at  \  slightly  an  experienced  operator.  fegt  calls. 

hioiw>r  rnst  A«  it  tiirneH  out  the  Voice- Actuated  Shutoff  During  a  test  period,  stories  to- 


higher  cost.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Voice- Actuated  ^butoit  During  a  test  period,  stories  to- 

savings  in  transmission  costs  were  A  man  from  the  City  Desk  can  tailing  about  12,000  words  were 
a  surprising  windfall.  listen  in  via  the  loudspeaker  of  the  transmitted  from  Washington  and 

Mr.  Lampe  went  to  the  Dicta-  “Singit”.  Otherwise  the  machine  Lansing.  The  telephone  time  cost 
phone  people  and  Michigan  Bell  operates  in  silence.  When  Kauf-  $27.15.  The  same  number  of  words 
Telephone  to  get  his  system —  man  finishes  dictating  his  story  or  transmitted  in  the  same  time  pe- 
which  he  has  dubbed  “Singit” —  stories,  he  says:  “Kaufman  signing  riods  would  have  cost  $101.04  by 
into  operation.  The  recording  ma-  off  at  12:26  a.m.”  Then  he  hangs  telegraph — a  savings  of  73.2%. 
chinery  consists  of  a  pair  of  Dicta-  up.  In  14  seconds  the  machine  A  breakdown  on  the  study 
phone  plastic  belt  recorders,  ma-  shuts  itself  off  with  no  further  proves  interestine  for  comparison: 
chinery  which  is  not  new  to  ' 


Source  of  cell 

No.  of  itoriee 

Words 

Time  on  Phone 

Phone 

Cost* 

W.  U.  cost 

WashinRton . 

1 

700 

12  min. 

2.W 

11.70 

Lansing.  . . 

1 

1000 

12  .. 

2.40 

6.09 

laiminft . 

3 

6sn 

8  “ 

1  25 

4  35 

Wuhinuton  ... 

3 

1080 

18  “ 

3.75 

9.04 

Washini^on .  .  . 

2 

1400 

11  " 

2  94 

11.70 

♦before  deduction  20 

pet  Bell  rebete  on  preee  uee 

Singit  is  to  be  used  only  for  attention  from  anyone  in  the  City 
pre-wntten  material  that  otherwise  Room 


ould  be  filed  by  telegraph  or  voice-actuated  shutoff  is  a  tax)  is  not  reflected  in  the  table, 

leieiype.  .  time  saver,  but,  by  the  same  token,  although  it  was  considered  in  the 

t"?-  **  be  u^d  jj  reason  why  all  stories  final  comparison  of  the  telephone 

for  dictation  of  unwritten  niaterial,  pre-edited  before  trans-  and  telegraph  costs, 

nor  on  any  occasion  when  the  serv-  mission.  If  the  reporter  fumbled  SI  200  Investment 


nor  on  any  occasion  when  the  serv¬ 


ices  of  a  rewriter  or ’consultation  14  seconds  without  sueakina  >!,■«««  investment 

with  ^  City  Desk  are  desirable,”  foe  mtchine  would  shut  off  How* 

says  Mr.  Lampe.  ever,  a  meaningless  “dum,  de,  the  Dictaphone  setup  in  the  office. 

Thus  the  Times,  an  afternoon  will  keep  it  running.  ° 

Mwspaper,  does  not  use  the  system  There  is  no  need  of  this  in  the  $1,200  is  needed  for  the 

tong  Its  full  production  hours  hands  of  an  experienced  reporter,  recording  equipment.  An  initia , 
The  rewrite  desk  IS  still  considered  ^s  Mr.  Laili^  pointed  out:  and  nonrecurring  charge  for 
the  most  efficient  method  then.  ..jhat  is  the  big  Vdvantage  of  this  “"8  «P  I*!® 


routine  calls  to  the  City  Desk. 

How  It  Operates 

Lansing  and  Washington  staffers 
write  their  stories  and  do  the  nec¬ 
essary  polishing.  Then  they  make 
a  phone  call  to  a  special  number 
for  “Singit”. 

A  Times  telephone  operator  an¬ 
swers  the  call.  Upon  identifying 
the  caller,  she  plugs  the  call  into 
a  manual  station  jack  which  con¬ 
nects  “Singit.”  The  machine  sits 
near  the  City  Desk  and  is  set  up 
so  a  red  light  indicates  it  is  in 
operation. 

The  reporter  then  starts  to  speak 
— and  only  then  does  the  machine 
start  to  operate — through  a  voice- 
activated  relay. 

A  standard  procedure  has  been 
developed.  Thus  A1  Kaufman, 

Lansing  correspondent,  would  start 
out  this  way: 

“This  is  A1  Kaufman  at  12:11  j,  b.  Carriere,  left,  of  Bell  System 
am.  May  II,  calling  from  Lansing  and  ME  William  S.  Lampe  check 
*-1111.  I  will  be  here  for  1 5  min-  Dictaphone  recorder. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  May  19,  1951 


As  noted,  the  rebate  by  Bell  on 
press  calls  (on  the  25%  Federal 


d  telegraph  costs. 

$1,200  Investment 
As  for  the  cost  of  operating 


Nor  is  “Singit”  used  on  any  ^  ,em.  A  reporter  can  get  his  makes  a,  $20  a  month  charge  for 
routine  calls  to  the  City  Desk.  r  o  operation  of  its  equipment  used  in 

..  - the  system. 

The  plastic  belts  used  by  the  re¬ 
corders  cost  5  cents  each.  They 
could  operate  for  a  total  of  30  min¬ 
utes’  recording,  with  a  potential 
of  4,000  to  4,500  words  on  one 
belt.  However,  the  Times  makes 
the  practice  of  having  only  one 
session  of  a  reporter’s  transmission 
on  one  belt.  It  is  possible  to  “slug” 
these  black  plastic  belts  with  an 
identifying  name  and  date  by  using 
a  crayon.  This  permits  filing  of  the 
belts  if  important  matter  is 
recorded. 

The  tandem  setup  of  two  Dicta¬ 
phone  recorders  permits  recording 
for  a  whole  hour  if  necessary.  One 
machine  takes  over  automatically 
as  the  other  fills  its  recording  belt 
or  is  out  of  service  for  replacement 
out  this  way:  of  the  belt. 

“This  is  A1  Kaufman  at  12:11  j,  b.  Carriere,  left,  of  Bell  System  The  machine  also  can  be  linked 
8.m.  May  1 1,  calling  from  Lansing  and  ME  William  S.  Lampe  check  up  to  record  telephone  conversa- 
I-llll.  I  will  be  here  for  15  min-  Dictaphone  recorder.  tions,  if  desired.  The  machine  then 


Rewriter  Edgar  Racine  transcribes 
story  from  Singit 

emits  a  varying  tone  to  let  the 
calling  party  know  his  voice  is 
being  recorded — a  requirement  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Times  staffers  have  no  trouble 
transcribing  the  stories.  The  Dicta¬ 
phone  playback  equipment  sounds 
off  the  stories  at  a  volume  and 
speed  controlled  by  the  reporter. 
A  reversing  control  permits  catch¬ 
ing  up  if  a  phrase  is  missed. 

There  are  no  patents  on  the 
system.  Any  newspaper  is  free  to 
develop  it  through  recording  and 
telephone  companies. 

a 

Boston  Papers  Have 
Spedal  Baseball  Loop 

Boston — An  Associated  Press 
special  Boston  play-by-play  base¬ 
ball  loop  got  an  exacting  workout 
on  its  first  run  at  the  Braves- 
Dodgers  13  inning  5-5  tie  that  was 
stopped  Saturday  midnight  by  the 
Sunday  law. 

The  loop,  which  is  serving  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  and 
the  Record-American,  is  tied  in 
with  the  play-by-play  wire  that 
has  been  operating  for  several 
years  for  a  group  of  New  York 
city  papers.  The  circuit  will  cover 
all  ^ston  major  league  games  at 
home  and  on  the  road,  except  Sun¬ 
days.  The  New  York  coverage  does 
not  include  night  games. 

The  service  is  carried  on  a  West¬ 
ern  Union  leased  wire. 

The  coverage,  handled  by  a 
member  of  the  sports  staff  of  one 
of  the  Boston  participating  dailies, 
includes  a  pre-game  lead,  a  lineup, 
a  play-by-play  report,  and  a  post¬ 
game  lead. 

Cooperative  coverage  to  replace 
the  duplication  of  the  Boston  indi¬ 
vidual  direct  wire  services  was  dis¬ 
cussed  off  and  on  for  the  last  two 
years,  but  the  present  service  was 
broached  actively  about  two  weeks 
ago  after  Western  Union  filed  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  increase  in  press 
rates  amounting  to  as  much  as 
50%  in  a  local  zone. 

■ 

Guard  Renews  With  Orr 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Bureau  (War  De¬ 
partment)  this  week  renewed  its 
contract  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
with  Robert  W.  Orr  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  City  ad  agency. 
Details  on  choice  of  theme  and 
media  are  hanging  on  the  outcome 
of  the  National  Guard’s  request 
for  a  $600,000  advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 
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Slocum  Says  Papers 
Must  Finance  Mills 


Philadelphia  —  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  future  newsprint 
supplies  rests  with  the  newspapers 
themselves  by  providing  funds  for 
additional  mills,  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  told  a  re¬ 
gional  meeting  May  14  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  here. 

“It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
resources  and  abilities  that  we 
have  not  built  a  sounder  news¬ 
print  foundation  for  so  vast  a 
business,  so  large  an  investment 


HUDDLE  on  newspaper  costs  and 
newsprint:  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  at  left;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  center;  and  Roger 
P.  Talmadge,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  right. 

and  so  vital  a  responsibility,”  Mr. 
Slocum  remarked.  “We  are  bigger 
than  a  billion-dollar  business,  yet 
there  is  an  inadequate  supply  of 
newsprint.” 

No  Government  Stopper 

Mr.  Slocum,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Newsprint  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority,  said  he  “guessed”  there 
would  be  a  rise  of  about  $4  or 
$5  a  ton  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  soon  and  he  doubts  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  do  anything  to 
stop  it.  He  also  foreeast  that  the 
U.  S.  supply  will  be  tapped,  per¬ 
haps  2  to  3%  annually  at  the 
start,  for  newsprint  to  send  abroad. 

Mr.  Slocum  said  figures  given 
out  by  NPA  last  week  were  on  the 
optimistic  side.  They  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  production  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  will  be  about  5,939,000  tons, 
which  would  show  a  possible  sur¬ 
plus  of  about  50,000  tons  over 
predicted  consumption. 

“I  would  not  bet  on  that,”  said 
Mr.  Slocum.  “The  paper  we  are 
able  to  use  is  that  actually  deliv¬ 
ered  in  our  shops,  and  not  the 
theoretical  production.  Labor  tie- 
ups,  boxcar  shortages  and  other 
unpredictable  factors  can  affect  de¬ 
liveries  adversely. 


"The  NPA  surplus  estimate  is 
also  based  on  an  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  for  this  year  of  6'/2% 
above  1949  usage.  In  the  first 
three  months,  we  consumed  at  the 
rate  of  about  644  %  over  1 949  but 
I  think  the  demand  will  increase  as 
the  year  goes  on.  March  of  this 
year  exceeded  March,  1949,  by 
7^/2%.  Newspapers  in  some  cities 
are  suffering  from  a  linage  loss  in 
display  advertising.  This  loss  will 
likely  be  restored  later  in  the  year 
when  the  effect  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
duction  program  is  clearer  and 
business  has  a  better  estimate  of 
its  profit  picture. 

See  Stronger  Demand 

“1  believe  the  demand  for  news¬ 
print  will  run  stronger  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  estimate  by  Washington 
will  be  on  the  low  side  if  the 
tonnage  is  available.  Perhaps 
Washington  was  figuring  on  a 
minor  business  recession.  I  know 
of  no  other  reliable  source  indi¬ 
cating  a  possible  surplus  of  50,- 
000  tons.” 

U.  S.  newspapers,  he  added, 
could  well  absorb  300,000  tons  for 
inventory  alone  since  most  inven¬ 
tories  are  now  on  the  “too  low 
side  for  these  uncertain  times.” 
Some  newspapers  are  reluctant 
now  to  reach  for  new  business, 
and  the  shortage  now  can  readily 
become  more  acute,  Mr.  Slocum 
said. 

“Your  newsprint  supply  should 
be  carefully  budgeted,”  he  ad¬ 
vised.  “Some  newspapers  overuse 
their  current  newsprint  to  take 
care  of  some  special  event  or  a 
particular  piece  of  business.  Then 
they  have  to  run  around  or  plead 
with  their  neighbors  to  borrow 
newsprint,  or  buy  it  from  the  gray 
market  boys  at  $205  to  $250  a 
ton.  1  know  it  is  not  easy  to  turn 
down  business,  but  don’t  hesitate 
to  be  on  the  tough  side  in  the 
budgeting  and  use  of  newsprint. 

“And  keep  up  an  additional  war 
on  waste.  Many  newspapers  can 
help  themselves  right  there.  There 
are  many  conservation  measures 
which  should  be  considered,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  reduction  in  roll  size, 
which  is  already  saving  some 
newspapers  up  to  31/2 

$  for  Plants,  0  for  Mills 

With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  not  trying  to  create  any  size¬ 
able  increase  in  production — noth¬ 
ing  that  would  indicate  a  real  so¬ 
lution  to  our  long-term  supply 
problem,  Mr.  Slocum  related. 

“Even  U.  S.  manufacturers  do 
not  seem  to  be  doing  much  along 
these  lines,”  he  commented,  “Luf¬ 
kin  talked  about  adding  a  machine, 
but  that  seems  to  have  gotten 
stalled. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


FINANCE  Ob'EICERS  at  regional  meeting  in  Philadelphia:  Left  to 
right — Donaid  P.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers; 
J.  O.  Murray,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  R.  D.  McGee,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  S.  F.  Chapman,  Thomson  Dailies,  Canada. 

Severance  Deduction 
Suggested  in  Tax  File 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia  —  The  suggestion  sums,  over  a  period  of  time,  ami 
that  severance  pay  commitments  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  finan- 
may  be  deducted  on  income  tax  re-  cial  position  of  the  company, 
turns  was  made  at  the  Regional  “It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  News-  that  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
paper  Controllers  here  May  13-15  Code  permits  a  taxpayer  to  deduct 
by  J.  O.  Murray,  controller  of  the  from  gross  income  ‘a  reasonable 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  allowance  for  salaries  or  other 

Delegates  to  the  convention,  compensation  for  personal  services 
representing  newspapers  along  the  rendered.’ 

Eastern  Seaboard  and  several  from  “Such  deduction  is  allowed  on 
Canada,  heard  Mr.  Murray  make  either  the  cash  or  accrual  basis, 
another  revolutionary  recommen-  depending  on  the  manner  in  which 
dation — that  of  computing  profit  the  books  and  accounts  are  main- 
and  loss  of  newspapers  on  a  daily  tained. 

basis.  “However,  if  compensation  is 

Fixed  Liability  paid  or  accrued  on  account  of  any 

“In  recent  years,”  Mr.  Murray  employee,  under  a  plan  deferring 
said,  “there  have  been  introduced  receipt  of  such  con^nsation, 
into  various  union  contracts  Section  23  (p)  of  the  C^de,  pr^ 
clauses  tending  toward  the  crea-  vides  for  deduction  only  in  the 
tion  of  a  definitely  fixed  liability  taxable  year  when  paid, 
for  termination  pay.  .  “This  section  also  provnks  that 

“In  such  instances,  where  the  *he  employe  s  right  to  such  corn- 
elements  of  contingency  are  not  pcnsation  must  be  nonforfeitable 
present,  it  is  believed  that  the  sit-  .  *h€  time  the  compensation  is 
nation  is  one  which  justifies  the  a 

recording  of  the  liability  as  a  cur-  Where  the  accumulate 
rent  expense  when  earned  by  the  nniounts  involved  are  of  relatively 
employes,  and  that  this  provision  niaterial  sums,  consideration  shew 
should  be  deductible  in  computing  he  given  to  recording  the  liabili  y 
taxable  income.  or  reserve  and  its  appropriate 

“In  other  words,  it  is  a  fixed  and  treatment  for  tax  purposes, 
definite  liability  and  only  the  pay-  Urges  Daily  P  and  L 

ment  date  is  undetermined.  It  will  Mr.  Murray  said  newspapers 
be  seen  that  such  an  item  can  ac-  are  far  behind  other  industries  in 
cumulate  into  relatively  large  internal  control. 

“We  could  eliminate  many 
losses,”  he  said.  “A  newspaper  ac- 
HGSignS,  tually  puts  out  a  different  product 

fJIrtr-Tr'c  ‘^''^ry  day  it  publishes,  yet  few 

iricicy  o  compute  profit  and  loss  on  a  daily 

—  J.  O.  Murray,  basis. 

ladelphia  Inquirer,  “No  manufacturer  making  365 
accept  the  position  different  products  would  stand  for 
resident  for  corpo-  a  profit  and  loss  system  which 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  computed  them  together.  He  wants 
change  is  effective  to  know  what  the  profit  and  loss  is 
irray  has  been  with  on  each  product. 
ec  and  a  half  years  could  make  a  lot 

le  was  for  over  .,.0  jf  you  measured  your 

accounting  firm  of  profits  day  by  day.” 
sen  &  Go.,  New  ^  system  is  operating  with 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Munay  Resigns, 
Will  Join  Macy's 

Philadelphia  —  J.  O.  Murray, 
controller,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  acting  vicepresident  for  corpo¬ 
rate  control  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York.  The  change  is  effective 
June  1.  Mr.  Murray  has  been  with 
the  Inquirer  three  and  a  half  years 
as  controller.  He  was  for  over  20 
years  with  the  accounting  firm  of 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
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ANA  Issues  PR  Case  Studies 
Showing  Newspapers’  Roles 


Series  Offered  to  Aid  Firms 
Set  Up  Community  Programs 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Ten  case  studies  of  successful 
company  programs  for  better  com¬ 
munity  and  employe  relations 
were  published  this  week  by  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  to  help  companies  evalu¬ 
ate  their  own  efforts  in  these 
fields  and  to  present  techniques 
which  can  be  used  effectively. 

While  the  case  histories  probe 
deeply  into  the  various  tools  em¬ 
ployed  in  shaping  such  programs 
(house  organs,  employe  hand¬ 
books,  etc.),  the  parts  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  studies  relating  to  the 
use  of  public  relations  advertising 
in  local  newspapers  are  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  and  point  up  how 
public  relations  campaigns  spell 
out  extra  linage  for  dailies. 

Dailies  Unify  Program 
Most  of  the  companies  covered 
in  the  ANA  studies  significantly 
use  ads  in  their  local  newspapers 
to  unify  the  entire  information 
program.  Take,  for  example,  the 
plant  city  advertising  employed 
by  Johns  -  Manville  Corp.  This, 
the  J-M  case  history  explains,  is 
a  public  relations  advertising  cam- 
paip  utilizing  two  techniques. 
One  is  the  question-and-answer 
copy  in  a  news  story  "format  in 
which  a  question  about  the  firm 
is  stated  and  a  complete  answer 
appears  below  it.  The  second  is 
also  a  question-and-answer  tech¬ 
nique  using  pictures  to  tell  some 
phase  of  the  J-M  story;  these  ads 
are  tied  specifically  to  a  given 
plant. 

Some  of  the  subjects  covered 
are  company  -  community  prob¬ 
lems,  facts  on  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy,  employe  benefits,  safety 
and  health,  company  finances, 
products  and  advertising.  The  ads 
are  scheduled  to  run  in  each  of 
20  plant  cities  every  week. 

J-M  utilizes  what  it  feels  is  a 
clever  technique  on  its  pictorial 
ads.  Line  drawings  are  used  for 
each  of  three  pictures.  Copy  for 
die  first  two  is  general  in  its 
application  and  is  used  without 
change  at  all  locations. 

Specific 

Copy  for  the  third  ad  relates 
to  the  specific  plant  and  is  changed 
tor  each  location.  For  example, 
one  ad  poses  the  question,  “Why 
Old  Johns-Manville  locate  in  this 
community?”  The  first  block  of 
o^y  and  drawing  sets  forth  some 
of  the  economic  factors  in  de¬ 
termining  a  plant  site.  The  sec¬ 
ond  block  of  copy  and  illustration 


describes  the  importance  of  the 
community’s  attitude,  “Friendly 
neighbors  are  as  important  as 
suitable  economic  factors.”  The 
third  piece  of  copy  and  drawing 
is  fitted  to  the  community  in 
which  the  ad  is  run,  and  says  that 
putting  all  the  reasons  together, 
it  becomes  apparent  why  the  com¬ 
pany  located  here. 

Starch  Survey 

The  newspaper  ad  using  a  news 
story  format  carries  the  standard 
heading,  “One-Minute  News  about 
John-Manville.”  A  Starch  read¬ 
ership  survey  of  these  campaigns, 
the  J-M  case  study  notes,  reported 
the  following  conclusions: 

1 )  Both  types  of  ads  are 
highly  read;  2)  Both  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conveying  news  about 
J-M  to  the  residents  of  plant 
cities;  3)  In  weekly  publications 
it  may  be  possible  to  run  more  of 
the  “One  Minute  News”  series, 
reserving  the  display  advertising 
for  occasions  when  special  impact 
is  desired;  4)  In  daily  newspapers 
both  types,  of  ads  maintain  a  bal¬ 
ance  more  closely  in  relation  to 
their  size,  each  serving  their  par¬ 
ticular  needs  with  the  proportion 
of  three  “News”  to  one  display 
insertion  representing  a  valuable 
balance;  5)  The  display  ads  pos¬ 
sess  a  longer  impression,  memory 
value  than  do  the  “One  Minute 
News”  ads;  and  6)  Residents  of 
plant  cities  are  not  only  favorably 
impressed  by  and  interested  in 
both  types  of  J-M  ads  but  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
these  messages  are  to  better  public 
relations  rather  than  selfish  prod¬ 
uct  selling. 

Press  Relations  * 

Johns-Manville  also  issues  a 
press  relations  manual  in  which 
its  PR  department  outlines  com¬ 
prehensively  the  ground  rules  for 
handling  news  stories.  “It  is  com¬ 
pany  practice,”  the  manual  notes, 
“never  to  try  to  ‘use’  the  press  as 
a  means  of  securing  free  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  Johns-Manville  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  which  does  not  qual¬ 
ify  as  news,  it  buys  advertising 
space  or  radio  time  and  says  it. 
Johns-Manville  releases  informa- 
•  tion  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  news 
value.” 

The  company’s  press  relations 
falls  into  two  categories.  First, 
it  issues  news  releases  about  com¬ 
pany  activities  of  public  interest. 
Second,  it  is  prepared  to  aid  the 
press  by  answering  queries  and  in 
developing  stories  about  company 


activities  in  both  local  and  nation¬ 
al  fields.  J-M  says  it  prescribes  a 
standard  release  form,  “to  insure 
that  the  company  story  is  proper¬ 
ly  channeled  to  the  press.” 

Cites  Need  for  Programs 

In  releasing  the  10  case  studies 
this  week,  Guy  Berghoff,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANA  Public  Relations 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  an 
imperative  need  exists  now  for 
harmonious  company-community- 
employe  relations  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  imposed  by  mo¬ 
bilization  are  to  be  met. 

‘To  my  mind,”  he  said,  “the 
general  adoption  of  the  philosophy 
behind  the  programs  reported  in 
this  series,  as  well  as  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  described,  would 
be  a  major  step  leading  toward 
closer  harmony  and  unity  in  our 
economic  life.” 

The  full  series  of  studies  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  kit  entitled,  “Effective 
Employe  and  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Action;”  was  prepared  for 
the  ANA  by  Ward  Stevenson  of 
Pillsbury  Mills,  and  cost  non- 
AN.A  members  $5.00.  Individual 
reports  in  the  kit,  in  addition  to 
Johns-Manville  Corp.,  cover  the 
programs  undertaken  by  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  American  Viscose 
Corp.,  Ethyl  Corp.,  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  Co.,  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet 
Co.,  General  Foods  Corp.,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.,  Green 
Giant  Co.,  and  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Co. 

Applicable  to  Any  Firm 

Mr.  Berghoff  further  pointed 
out  that  although  each  individual 
report  covers  a  highly  successful 
individual  company  operation,  the 
examples  themselves  were  selected 
because  the  techniques  Used  were, 
in  most  cases,  applicable  to  any 
firm  whether  large  or  small. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “al¬ 
though  case  history  No.  2  deals 
with  the  American  Viscose  Corp.’s 
program  to  gain  community  good¬ 
will  and  understanding  in  several 
specific  plant  towns,  the  main 
device  reported  in  this  study 
centers  around  having  executives 
and  others  participate  fully  in 
community  affairs.  This  approach 
was  reported  because  this  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  philosophy  or  tech¬ 
nique,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
studies,  is  not  limited  to  that  com¬ 
pany’s  requirements  but  can  be 
used  almost  universally.” 

Bi-Monthly  Insertions 

American  Viscose’s  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  rides  on  bi¬ 
monthly  insertions  in  dailies  in 
each  of  eight  plant  cities.  The 
copy  is  aimed  at  several  goals. 

Many  of  the  ads  point  up  the 
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Standard  of  Ind. 
Wins  Ad  Contest 

Chicago  —  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana)  won  first  honors  in  the 
1950-51  advertising  awards  con¬ 
test,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club,  for 
the  best  regional  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  newspapers. 
Standard’s  agency  is  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


benefits  of  working  at  American 
Viscose,  such  as  the  group  insur¬ 
ance  protection,  the  retirement 
plan,  sickness  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance.  Other  ads  report  to  the 
community’s  financial  record  for 
the  year — the  amounts  spent  for 
raw  materials,  for  depreciation  of 
plants  and  equipment,  for  taxes 
and  for  wages  and  salaries. 

A  third  type  of  ad  describes 
Avisco  products  and  their  uses, 
while  a  fourth  category  is  devoted 
to  urging  community  support  of 
such  activities  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  Community  Chest. 

Ads  Once  Syndicated 
Avisco  first  turned  to  formal 
community  relations  during  World 
War  II  to  explain  the  uses  of  its 
products  in  the  war  effort  and 
to  cut  down  on  employe  turnover 
and  stabilize  Avisco  manpower. 

Originally  the  ads  were  syn¬ 
dicated  from  the  headquarters  of¬ 
fice  and  the  same  copy  appeared 
in  dailies  in  all  plant  cities.  As 
the  program  developed,  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  discontinued.  Today  a 
plant  manager  can  change  copy 
to  suit  himself.  He  does  not  need 
to  use  the  newspaper  ads  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  the  home  office  if 
he  would  rather  substitute  some¬ 
thing  with  more  local  significance. 

Handling  Local  Press 
Handling  the  local  press  is  an 
important  part  of  Avisco’s  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Stories  of  com¬ 
pany-wide  significance  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  at  the  New  York  City 
headquarters  and  sent  to  the  plant 
city  newspapers  with  copies  to  tho 
plants. 

Stories  of  local  interest  are 
usually  conveyed  to  the  local  pa¬ 
per  by  telephone.  This  means,  ex¬ 
plains  the  study,  that  the  local 
manager  does  not  need  to  know 
much  about  the  mechanics  of 
writing  a  news  story.  “If  he  has 
assimilated  his  facts  beforehand, 
he  can  report  them  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  be  prepared  to  answer 
a  reporter’s  questions.  It  saves 
him  the  trouble  of  preparing  a 
formal  release,”  Avisco  states. 

Five  Ads  A  Year 
Pitney  -  Bowes’  public  relations 
advertising  in  the  community  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  keeping  employes 
informed  and,  through  them, 
keeping  the  community  informed. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  four  PR  ads 
scheduled  yearly  in  the  dailies 

{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Air  Force  Wars  On 
News  In  Texas,  Ohio 


Newspaper  editors  began  to 
feel  this  week  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  handling  miltary  news — 
the  right  way  and  the  Air  Force 
way. 

On  the  heels  of  widespread  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  shoving  around  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  by  Air 
Force  guards  during  Gen  MacAr- 
thur’s  epic  homing  flight,  unusual 
temporary  censorship  clamped 
down  its  Iron  Curtain  at  Carswell 
Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Dayton,  O. 

James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  immediately  complained 
to  the  Pentagon  concerning  the 
two  incidents  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
Information,  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man. 

Lack  of  Authority 

Air  Force  generals,  for  the  first 
time,  acknowledged  that  they 
lacked  authority  for  high-handed 
treatment  of  the  press,  even  on 
private  property. 

Both  of  the  latest  bans  on  news¬ 
men  grew  out  of  their  seeking  news 
and  photographs  following  crashes 
of  bombers. 

A  news  lockout  against  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  imposed  by  Maj-Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Anderson  lasted  five 
days.  The  general  claimed  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  that  newspaper’s  reporters 
from  the  base  stemmed  from  “sen¬ 
sational”  coverage  of  a  B-36  super¬ 
bomber  crash  which  killed  25  men 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Widows  or  other  relatives  of  14 
of  the  victims  lived  in  Fort  Worth 
and  the  Press  carried  photos  of 
and  interviews  with  some  of  them, 
obtained  by  10  newsmen. 

Editor  or  General? 

“1  guess  it  must  be  a  question 
of  who  knows  best  how  to  run  the 
newspaper — the  editor  or  the  gen¬ 
eral,”  remarked  Walter  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  as  he  appealed  to 
Washington. 

In  lifting  the  ban,  Gen.  Ander¬ 
son  granted  an  interview  to  Mar¬ 
shall  Lynam,  Press  reporter,  tell¬ 
ing  him  the  stories  in  question 
were  in  “poor  taste.”  He  added, 
however,  that  Press  reporters  were 
not  guilty  of  misconduct  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  stories  from  the  families. 

The  general  conceded  that  Tie 
might  have  erred  in  not  notifying 
the  newspaper  of  his  objections 
instead  of  clamping  on  the  ban 
without  explanation. 

The  ban  did  not  apply  to  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

“If  commanders  of  military  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  U.  S.  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  impose  arbitrary  and  capri¬ 
cious  bans  on  newspapers  which 
do  not  meet  military  specifications. 


then  truth  surely  is  in  danger,” 
said  Mr.  Humphrey. 

“We  will  go  on,  doing  the  best 
job  we  can,  with  the  most  under¬ 
standing,  after  every  great  tragedy 
that  affects  our  people. 

“When  we  permit  Gen.  Ander¬ 
son  to  make  that  decision  for  us, 
he  becomes  the  editor  of  the  Press 
and  I  abdicate. 

“Then  he  can  tell  our  reporters 
where  to  go  and  not  to  go  and 
what  to  write. 

“But  until  then,  they  are  free  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  report  that 
truth  to  all  who  read  this  newspa¬ 
per.” 

The  Press  carried  a  three-column 
front-page  editorial  entitled  “A 
Lockout — of  the  Public”  May  12. 

The  Air  Force  announced  a  new 
policy  under  which  officers  would 
advise  families  of  crash  victims  in 
“personal  contacts  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  news  media,”  but  soon 
rescinded  it. 

In  Washington,  an  Air  Force 
spokesman  told  E  &  P:  “Gen.  An¬ 
derson  acted  on  his  own  both  as 
to  barring  the  Press  reporters  and 
then  lifting  the  bar.  There  was  no 
official  Washington  action  and 
there  is  no  plan  to  issue  any  advice 
or  directive  to  field  commanders 
as  to  what  they  should  do  in  the 
event  similar  situations  arise.” 

Guards  vs.  Newsmen 

When  a  B-25  medium  bomber 
crashed  on  a  privately  owned  farm 
near  Miamisburg,  O.,  killing  two 
men,  the  Dayton  Journal  fJerald 
sent  Andrew  Drysdale,  reporter, 
and  Elwyn  (Al)  Wilson,  photog¬ 
rapher,  to  cover  the  story.  They 
were  prevented  by  Wright-Patter¬ 
son  Air  Force  Base  civilian  guards 
from  approaching  the  plane. 

One  guard  grabbed  the  photog¬ 
rapher  by  the  arm  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  reporter  shouted: 

“You  bull-headed  sons . , 

get  the  hell  out  of  here.  You  have 
no  business  here  at  all.” 

When  they  showed  Air  Force 
Base  passes,  another  guard  com¬ 
mented: 

“That  doesn’t  mean  a  damned 
thing.  You’ll  have  to  get  back.” 

An  hour  or  more  later,  a  PIO 
arrived,  apologized  for  the  action 
of  the  guards  and  said  the  plane 
contained  no  classified  equipment. 

3  Vital  Questions 

John  Moore,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  Herald,  raised 
these  questions  in  a  letter  to  Lt.- 
Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Chidlaw,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  base: 

“1.  Under  what  Ohio  statute, 
or  by  what  authority,  did  guards 
stop  accredited  representatives  of 
this  newspaper  from  approaching 
the  scene  of  this  crash? 

“2.  Under  what  authority  did  a 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
guard  grab  Photographer  Wilson, 


and  use  abusive  language? 

“3.  Under  what  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  are  guards  operating  in  cases 
such  as  this  on  private  property 
several  miles  removed  from  the 
base?” 

The  General’s  Answer 

In  reply,  Gen.  Chidlaw  acknowl¬ 
edged: 

“There  is  no  authority  in  exist¬ 
ence  which  authorizes  guards  to 
restrain  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
members  of  the  press  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  manner  you  have  described. 

“On  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  Air  Force  Reg¬ 
ulations,  and  is  the  established 
policy  of  the  Air  Force  and  of 
this  Command,  to  offer  every  pos¬ 
sible  courtesy  and  cooperation  to 
members  of  the  press  at  the  scene 
of  aircraft  accidents. 

“All  possible  steps  will  be  taken 
to  avoid  any  repetition  of  such 
incidents,”  the  General  promised. 

The  General  said  he  was  taking 
steps  to  set  up  a  program  of  “ed¬ 
ucation”  and  instruction  to  present 
civilian  guards  and  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  future  on  two  phases 
of  operation:  1.  Display  courtesy 
at  all  times  in  dealings  with  the 
public;  2.  Have  an  attitude  of 
helpfulness  in  expediting  coverage 
of  news  events. 

He  instructed  Lt.  Col.  Ray  Tay¬ 
lor,  Air  Material  Command  public 
information  officer,  to  insure  quick 
clearance  of  photos  by  proper  au¬ 
thorities  in  which  a  question  of 
security  might  be  raised. 

Mr.  Moore  commented: 

“The  General’s  action  is  hearten¬ 
ing.  Without  reservation,  he  up¬ 
held  the  press  right  to  free  access 
to  information  within  the  bounds 
of  security.” 

A  full  investigation  was  ordered 
at  the  Air  Force  Base. 

Concerning  the  ASNE  help  in 
the  recurrent  Air  Force-newsmen 
controversies,  Mr.  Moore  wrote 
Mr.  Pope: 

“It  helps  us  other  MEs  to  know 
you  and  your  committee  are  back¬ 
ing  us  up  in  such  difficulties  as 
these.  If  enough  of  us  get  up  and 
holler,  I  think  we’ll  get  some 
action.” 

Mr.  Pope  wrote  to  General 
Anderson,  saying  the  editors  were 
glad  he  had  lifted  the  ban  so 
quickly,  but  terming  “unwise”  the 
decision  to  put  Air  Force  officers 
into  the  homes  of  bereaved  fam¬ 
ilies.  It  was  later  announced  at 
Carswell  Field  that  General  An¬ 
derson  had  rescinded  the  policy  in 
its  entirety  “after  consultation  with 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.” 

■ 

Circulators  Elect 

Toronto — Louis  Colvey,  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  was  elected  president 
of  Canadian  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  at  18th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  St.  Catherines,  Ont.  He 
succeeds  J,  D.  Cameron,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press.  The  1951  convention 
will  take  place  at  Quebec,  and  the 
fall  meeting  will  be  here  this  year. 
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Georgia  Editor 
Files  vS.  State 
Voting  System 

Atlanta — ^The  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  rural  weekly  news¬ 
paper  filed  a  $100,100  damag 
suit  against  State  Democratic 
Party  leaders  here  May  10,  chari- 
ing  Georgia’s  unique  County  Unit 
System  of  ballot  counting  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  him. 

E.  T.  Methvin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eastman  Times-Jow- 
nal  and  former  president  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  claimed 
that  the  County  Unit  System 
versed”  and  “diluted”  his  vote  ia 
the  1950  Democratic  Primary  for 
Governor.  He  said  the  State  aid 
Federal  Constitutions  guarantee 
him  the  right  of  a  “full”  vote 
counted  for  and  not  against  his 
candidate. 

Mr.  Methvin  said  he  and  his 
paper,  founded  in  1873  by  his 
grandfather,  have  been  fighting 
the  system  for  some  time.  A  few 
years  ago  he  won  attention 
through  an  expose  of  voting  ir¬ 
regularities  in  Dodge  County. 

“It  is  a  question  that  must  be 
thrashed  out  someday,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,”  Mr.  Methvin 
said.  “1  contend  that  my  vote  fa 
as  good  as  any  vote  in  northeast 
Georgia.  The  present  law,  T 
think,  is  unfair  and  doesn’t  give 
the  voter  his  just  rights.” 

Editorial  support  for  the  dam¬ 
age  suit  was  voiced  by  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
m 

Jury  Gives  $25,000 
In  Sealed  Paper  Cose 

Robert  R.  Stevenson,  one-time 
treasurer  of  General  Foods  Corp-, 
won  a  $25,000  verdict  last  week  in 
a  $500,000  libel  suit  against  the 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

A  Supreme  Court  jury  awarded 
him  $2,500  compensatory  damages 
for  defamation  of  character,  and 
$22,500  punitive  damages  for  the 
“unprivileged”  publication  of  » 
News  story  Aug.  19,  1948.  The 
story  was  based  on  sealed  papen 
filed  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  support 
of  a  motion  for  alimony.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn  Aug.  13,  19^- 

The  trial  judge  granted  a  plain- 
tiff’s  motion  to  strike  out  the  de 
fense  of  privilege  (fair  and  tree 
report  of  judicial  proceedings.)  An 
appellate  court  had  ruled  that  the 
defense  that  a  publication  is  privi¬ 
leged  cannot  be  upheld  if  the  affi¬ 
davit  involved  is  sealed.  (E  4  P. 
July  1,  1950,  page  10). 

The  jury  failed  to  award  Mf- 
Stevenson  special  damages  on  hit 
allegation  that  he  lost  a  $19,000- 
a-year  General  Foods  job  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  story. 

George  G.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Mf- 
Stevenson’s  counsel,  said  a  $500.- 
000  libel  suit  for  a  similar  ar&k 
in  the  New  York  Journal- AmericiPt 
is  on  the  Federal  Court  trial  cal¬ 
endar. 
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DOESN'T  SOUND  LIKE  THE 
GENERAL 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


THE  INQUISITIVE  BROADCASTER  MASTERPIECE  OF  CONFUSION 

Hungerforil,  Pittshurph  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  A»ar.  Lmvell  (Mass.)  S 


Anti-Trust  Trial  Ends; 
Defense  Takes  2  Days 


enues  of  the  Sunday  paper  were 
allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  circulation,  the  States  will  not 
show  a  loss  for  any  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  suit. 

Advice  from  the  Court 


Post  Will  Hove 
10  P.  M.  Edition 


Washington — ^With  the  issue  of 
May  21,  the  Washington  Post  will 


New  Orleans — Moving  quick¬ 
ly,  attorneys  for  the  Times-Pica- 
yunc  Publishing  Co.  took  only 
two  days  to  present  their  defense 
in  the  Government’s  anti-trust 
suit.  The  Government  took  1 1 
days  of  testimony  developing  its 
case. 

Presentation  of  defense  testi¬ 
mony  was  concluded  Tuesday  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Judge  Herbert  W. 
Christenberry.  The  government 
then  took  up  its  rebuttal^ 

Judge  Christenberry  said  oral 
arguments  on  motions  will  be  heard 
July  12.  Government  attorneys 
will  have  30  days  in  which  to  file 
briefs.  The  defendants  were  given 
until  July  1. 

Five  vendors  were  placed  on 
the  stand  by  the  defendant  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  defense  of  “provocation” 
against  a  charge  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  vendors  had  been  co¬ 
erced  and  intimidated  into  refus¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  Sunday  Item  when 
it  first  appeared  early  in  1950  by 
threats  that  the  States  would  be 
taken  away  from  them. 

Street  Sale  Trouble 
Witnesses  generally  testified 
they  were  selling  both  the  daily 
Item  and  the  States  at  the  time  the 
Item  brought  out  its  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  When  they  refused  to  sell  the 
Sunday  Item  on  grounds  they 
didn’t  wish  to  work  on  Sunday, 
the  daily  Item  was  taken  away 
from  them,  they  said. 

Donald  W.  Coleman,  circulation 
manager  of  the  T-P  Publishing 
testified  that  after  nine  years 
of  harmony  in  the  street  sale  of 
newpapers,  trouble  began  in  1949 
»hen  the  Item  “stepped  up  pres¬ 
sure”  on  vendors. 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  said,  the  trouble  was  intensi- 
uod  when  States  and  TimeS'T’ica- 
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yune  wholesalers  and  vendors  took 
over  the  sale  of  the  Sunday  New 
York  News,  previously  handled  by 
the  Item. 

Competition  Pos.sibIe 

Other  witnesses  for  the  defense 
included  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  for  15  years. 

“In  your  opinion,”  Defense 
Counsel  Ashton  Phelps  asked, 
“would  there  be  available  suffi¬ 
cient  editorial  facilities  for  the 
Item  company  or  any  other  com¬ 
pany  to  start  another  morning  pa¬ 
per  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans?” 

Government  Attorney  Victor  H. 
Kramer  objected  to  the  question 
but  was  overruled.  In  a  series  of 
questions,  Mr.  Healy  testified 
there  are  ample  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  wire  services,  available  for  an¬ 
other  morning  paper. 

P  and  L  Competition  Challenged 

A  government  economist,  Har¬ 
rison  F.  Houghton,  who  was  a 
principal  witness  in  the  windup  of 
the  prosecution,  was  subjected  to 
extensive  'cross-examination  after 
he  had  presented  exhibits  intended 
to  show  that  in  1947  the  States 
(evening)  had  made  a  smaller 
profit  than  shown  by  company 
books  and  that  in  1948,  1949  and 
1950  its  operations  had  resulted  in 
losses,  instead  of  profits  as  shown 
by  the  company. 

One  of  the  charges  is  that  the 
T-P  company  operated  the  States 
in  the  six-day  field  at  a  loss  in  or¬ 
der  to  compete  with  the  Item  and 
absorbed  the  losses  in  the  profits 
of  the  morning  Times-Picayune. 

The  burden  of  defense  examina¬ 
tion  was  that  the  States  is  a  seven- 
day  operation. 

Mr.  Kramer,  government  attor¬ 
ney,  finally  told  the  court  the  gov¬ 
ernment  concedes  that  if  the  rev- 
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Mr.  Kramer  added  that  it  is  the 
Government’s  position  that  the 
evidence  shows  the  defendant  oper¬ 
ates  newspapers — the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  morning  and  Sunday,  and  the 
States  evening — and  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  charged  only  a  “six- 
day  operating  loss”  which  was 
categorically  denied. 

Judge  Christenberry  comment¬ 
ed:  “Your  labeling  doesn’t  make 
it  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  segregate  the 
operation  into  two  parts  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  use  only  that  part  which  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  government  must  not  only 
establish  that  the  States  operated 
at  a  loss,  but  also  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  knew  it  wa^  operating  at  a 
loss  and  that  furthermore  they 
were  willing  to  operate  at  a  loss 
to  compete  with  the  Item.” 

Defense  Attorney  Phelps  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  assertion  that 
the  States  is  a  “six-day  operation.” 
He  said  the  Sunday  paper  was  a 
merger  of  two  Sunday  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  features,  comics,  staffs  and 
circulation;  that  75%  of  the  States 
readers  who  do  not  take  the  Times- 
Picayune  week-days  take  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper;  and  that  it  is  “clearly 
apparent”  from  the  record  that 
the  States  is  a  seven-day  operation. 

Things  ‘Not  Very  Obvious’ 

In  cross-examination,  the  de¬ 
fense  challenged  the  methods  used 
by  Mr.  Houghton  to  compute 
profit  and  loss  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  covering  “man  hours,” 
“pages  published”  and  “circula¬ 
tion  ratio.” 

Judge  Christenberry  broke  into 
the  line  of  questioning  and  asked: 

“Suppose  the  owner  was  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  net  result.  He 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


inaugurate  a  new,  expanded  first 
edition  to  be  known  as  the  Capital 
Edition. 

The  new  edition  will  carry  all 
news  and  features,  all  retail  and 
national  advertising,  and  all  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  available  at  the 
time. 

Press  time  for  the  Capital  Edi¬ 
tion  will  be  10  p.m.  This  replaces 
the  smaller-size  bulldog  edition 
which  was  printed  at  8:30  p.m. 
Later  editions  of  the  Post  are  un- 
eflected. 

Increased  mechanical  facilities 
in  the  new  Washington  Post  build¬ 
ing,  including  16  black  and  white 
presses,  plus  eight  color  presses, 
make  possible  this  increase  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  both  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Post  building  was 
formerly  dedicated  Jan.  23. 

■ 

3  Papers  Continue 
Full  Hearing  Text 

Depleted  newsprint  stcKks  and 
a  decline  in  reader  interest  caused 
newspapers  to  cut  back  in  their 
heavy  coverage  of  the  Senate  war 
policy  hearings  this  week. 

After  Defense  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  completed  his  testimony,  in 
nearly  400,000  words,  only  three 
newspapers  arranged  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  receive  texts  of  the 
Q.  and  A.  Nearly  a  score  of 
papers  had  carried  text  on  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  and  General 
Marshall. 

Beginning  with  General  Brad¬ 
ley’s  testimony,  only  the  New 
York  Times  and  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  had  AP  file  text  overhead 
via  Western  Union;  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  ordered  text  by 
mail.  Several  other  papers  ran 
the  full  partial  text — atout  14,000 
words  the  first  day — on  General 
Bradley. 
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Grocery  Bag  Ads  Offered 
Dailies  As  Merchandisers 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

As  SELLING  COSTS  go  up,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  local  sales  reps 
prod  newspapers  harder  than  ever 
for  more  merchandising  help. 

Except  for  the  well-to-do  dailies, 
most  papers  offer  their  advertisers 
a  fairly  limited  merchandising 
service.  Some  manage  to  carry 
one  or  two  merchandising  experts 
on  their  staffs;  others  shake  up 
their  advertisers’  retail  outlets  with 
periodic  mailings.  Either  way, 
such  service  often  proves  costly  to 
the  newspaper  and  represents  the 
maximum  effort  the  paper  can 
afford. 


bag  ads,”  said  Mr.  Wolf.  “Being 
proud  of  its  food  page,  the  paper 
used  the  bag  ads  to  merchandise 
the  trade. 

“In  this  way,”  he  continued, 
“the  paper’s  own  promotion 
on  the  bags  caught  the  house¬ 
wife  twice — once  while  she  was  in 
the  store  and  needed  a  reminder 
and  again  when  she’d  returned 
home  with  her  purchases.” 

Self  Liquidating 

Newspapers  can  offer  the  mer¬ 
chandising  service  on  a  wholly  or 
partially  liquidating  basis,  or  oper¬ 
ate  it  with  individual  advertisers 


DOUBLE  WINNER — Albert  E.  Freeman,  center,  accepts  two  cnpi 
for  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  Newspapers  for  advertising  gains.  Presentatioi 
is  made  by  George  R.  Stewart,  left,  of  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer 
«  and  William  Schak,  right,  of  Metro  Associated  f^rvices. 


Grocery  Bag  Advertising,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  has  what  it  claims 
is  the  answer  to  newspapers  being 
hounded  for  additional  merchan¬ 
dising  aid  by  their  national  food 
accounts.  What’s  more,  the  com¬ 
pany  says  its  service  costs  the 
papers  absolutely  nothing. 

How  Bag  Ads  Work 
GBA’s  service  of  ad-imprinted 
grocery  bags  is  offered  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  f'^anchise  basis  of  one 
newspaper  to  a  city.  Contracting 
dailies  don’t  have  to  buy,  handle 
or  sell  either  the  oags  or  the  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  bags.  All  they 
do  is  make  the  service  available 
to  their  advertisers  as  a  merchan¬ 
dising  tool. 

“No  two  papers  are  likely  to 
use  the  bag  ads  in  exactly  the 
same  way,”  explains  GBA  presi¬ 
dent  William  F.  Wolf,  “because 
there  is  a  variance  in  each  local 
situation  and  also  in  the  type  of 
service  each  daily  wishes  to  ren¬ 
der  to  advertisers.” 

According  to  Mr.  Wolf,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  are  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  his  grocery 
bag  ads.  Among  them:  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post;  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel;  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Eagle;  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch; 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
Boston  (Ma.ss.)  Globe;  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star-Journal;  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald,  and  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Used  As  Substitute 

As  an  example  of  how  his  bag 
ads  might  be  used,  Mr.  Wolf  says 
they  can  act  as  substitutes  for 
merchandising  men  calling  on  re¬ 
tailers  because  the  wholesalers 
are  forced  to  inform  their  trade 
about  the  bags,  the  advertising 
they  carry,  and  supply  grocers 
with  the  product  advertised. 

“One  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  popped  a  new  angle  on  us 
recently  during  its  tests  of  our 


or  groups  of  advertisers.  A  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  of  300.000  bags 
may  be  used  over  a  30,  60,  or 
90-day  period  at  a  cost  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  $1.95  per  thousand  in 
two  colors  (plus  rubber  plates 
running  about  $40). 

Self-liquidating  costs  are  small 
even  for  low-budget  advertisers, 
says  Mr.  Wolf.  Five  cooperating 
advertisers,  for  example,  could 
share  bag  costs  of  39c  per  thou¬ 
sand  each  (plus  their  share  of  the 
$40  cost  for  plates  or  $8.00  per 
advertiser). 

Paper  Promotes  Service 

Each  daily  signing  up  with  GBA 
is  expected  to  promote  the  service 
just  as  it  would  do  with  any  other 
merchandising  aid  offered  to  its 
advertisers. 

As  far  as  the  details  of  the  op¬ 
eration  are  concerned  GBA  is 
literally  left  holding  the  bag  in 
that  it  handles  all  arrangements 
with  local  wholesalers  and  chains; 
establishes  quantities  to  be  used 
monthly;  places  orders  with  paper 
mills  for  shipping  through  to 
specified  outlets;  and  pays  whole¬ 
salers  and  chains  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Mr.  Wolf  says  that  since  GBA 
is  concerned  only  with  middle- 
size  bags  (Nos.  16,  20,  and  25), 
current  paper  conditions  are  no 
headache. 

Secret  of  Success 

Real  secret  to  the  success  of  the 
grocery  bag  ads,  according  to  Mr. 
Wolf,  lies  in  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  of  space  on  the  bags.  “Bag 
ads,”  he  says,  “enable  newspapers 
to  cement  relationships  with  re¬ 
tail  grocers  by  capitalizing  the 
fact  that  grocers  get  their  printed 
bags  cheaper  and  therefore  have 
less  operating  expense.” 

Still  another  advantage  claimed 
by  Mr.  Wolf  for  his  bag  ads  is 
that  they  permit  newspapers  to 
show  advertisers  definite  move¬ 
ment  of  their  products  into  the 
hands  of  wholesalers  and  right  on 
into  retail  outlets  before  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  schedule  begins  to  run. 


Linage-Gaining  Ideas 
Spark  Admen’s  Parley 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Hagerstown,  Md.  —  Revenue- 
producing  and  linage-gaining  ideas  1 
sparked  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  i 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  ( 
Association  here  May  11-12.  I 

More  than  100  members  from  ' 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  and  guests 
from  several  other  states  attended 
the  session,  which  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  lAMA,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cieorge  Lessig,  Potts- 
town  (Pa.)  Mercury,  who  pre¬ 
sided. 

The  delegates  showed  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  displays  of  various  n?-7» 
papers  which  have  increased  tneir 
linage  through  special  promotions 
and  selling  techniques. 

2  Honors  to  One  Paper 

Among  them  was  the  exhibit  of 
the  Beaver  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
which  revealed  how  a  small  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  be  developed  into  a 
big  one,  increasing  both  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  newspaper’s  linage. 

The  Beaver  Newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  lAMA’s  two  top  honors 
for  the  largest  local  and  national 
linage  increase  among  association 
members  in  1950  over  1949. 
These  were  the  Metro  Cup,  given 
by  Metro  Associated  Services  for 
local,  and  the  Ed  “Mac”  Hirsh 
Cup,  for  national. 

The  “Mac”  Hirsh  Cup  donor 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  one 
newspaper  has  won  both  cups. 
They  were  accepted  by  Albert  E. 
Freeman,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Beaver  Newspapers.  He  said 
local  increased  11.6%  and  na¬ 
tional,  26.1%,  with  no  “mumbo 
jumbo”  and  “no  secret  formula”; 
just  “constant  attention  to  linage- 
producing  opportunities.” 


He  cited  how  the  Riverside 
Market  increased  its  monthly 
gross  sales  from  $18,000  to  $52,- 
000  through  larger  space  and 
better  sales  and  merchandising 
methods.  The  figures  were  for 
April,  1951,  compared  with  April, 
1949. 

“I  did  not  just  try  to  sell  the 
proprietor  of  the  Riverside  Market 
more  space,”  Mr.  Freeman  said. 
“I  became  his  counselor,  showed 
him  how  to  move  more  items, 
dress  up  his  sales  techniques  and 
practice  modern  merchandising. 
He  used  to  run  an  ordinary  2x15 
au  in  our  paper  weekly.  Now,  he 
has  a  full-page  every  week. 

“There  are  acres  of  diamonds 
in  similar  accounts  in  hundreds  of 
other  smaller  city  newspapers." 

The  President’s  Cup  went  to 
the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald.  H 
was  presented  to  Thomas  F.  Mar¬ 
tin  by  Clarence  E.  Hess  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News  for 
the  best  campaign  of  the  year, 
created  by  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  local  advertiser.  The 
Herald  won  the  trophy  for  a 
weekly  campaign  sponsored  by 
Shenandoah’s  Columbia  Brewery 

During  round-table  discussions, 
which  lasted  more  than  three 
hours  in  the  Friday  night  session, 
W.  H.  (Wes)  Kreger  of  the  Sre 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  pr^ 
sented  an  idea  for  not  only  in¬ 
creasing  Saturday  linage,  but  also 
keeping  retail  business  within  the 
town,  only  16  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

He  said  many  New  Kensington 
residents  for  years  used  to  go  to 
Pittsburgh  to  shop  on  Monday 
nights.  Mr.  Kreger  and  hb  staff 
conceived  the  idea  of  local  tner- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Fresh  spring  salad  ideas  are  eagerly  sought  from  the  home 
economics  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  by  P.D.- minded  home  makers. 

The  thousands  of  regular  readers  are  alert  to  all  the  new  dishes 
prepared  for  Plain  Dealer  readers  in  the  Plain  Dealer  kitchen... 

special  dishes  with  taste  appeal  and  eye  appeal  for  experienced 

cooks  and  beginners  alike.  These  menus  and  choice  plates 
are  regular  features  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  home  economics  pages... 

just  another  reason  why  for  news  of  food  and  food  features,  as 
food  advertising,  thousands  of  readers  in  Cleveland  and 

26  adjacent  counties  look  first  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


dialer 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  WoodwarfL,  Inr.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angeles 

A.  S,  Grant,  Atlanta 


Florida  Press 
Under  Barrage 
Of  35  Bills 


Tallahassee — More  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  this  session  of 
the  Florida  Legislature  aimed  at 
harassing  newspaper  operation 
than  have  been  introduced  in  many 
years. 

Probably  the  roughest  in  ter¬ 
minology  is  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune,  one  of  35  meas¬ 
ures  affecting  newspapers  in  the 
hopper  so  far  this  session.  The 
House  Resolutions  committee 
unanimously  rejected  it  this  week. 

J.  Kenneth  Ballinger,  attorney 
for  the  Florida  Press  Association, 
said  many  of  the  bills,  led  by  the 
so-called  “gag-bill”  which  would 
virtually  eliminate  newspaper  criti¬ 
cism  of  public  officials,  “follow  a 
similar  pattern  of  attempting  to 
muzzle  the  press  by  threats.” 

The  “gag-bill”  stayed  in  com¬ 
mittee  for  three  weeks  before  it 
was  disapproved  last  week. 

Like  Georgia  Bills 
The  “gag-bill”  and  a  bill  to  fix 
prices  for  political  advertising  are 
similar  to  those  offered  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Georgia  Legislature  and 
killed  there.  two  years  in  Japanese  internment 

The  political  ad  bill,  providing  camps  in  Manila  and  Shanghai, 
that  newspapers  charge  the  same  He  was  repatriated  on  the  Grips- 
for  political  ads  as  they  do  for  holm  in  1943,  joined  the  San  Fran- 
regular  store  advertisements,  has  cisco  cable  desk,  then  returned  to 
been  approved  by  a  committee.  the  Orient  as  a  war  correspondent 
A  bill  which  would  ban  publica-  time  to  cover  the  liberation  of 
tion  of  tip  sheets  and  any  other  Manila. 

matter  which  might  aid  illegal  On  April  1,  1946,  Mr.  Brines 
gambling  was  amended  to  include  was  appointed  chief  of  bureau  at 
newspapers.  It  has  passed  both  Tokyo. 

houses.  Mr.  Eunson  has  been  10  years 

Other  bills  carry  clauses  that  with  AP,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
would  bar  newspapers  tfrom  carry-  foreign  service.  From  Phoenix, 
ing  certain  news  stories  and  cer-  where  he  first  worked,  he  went  to 
tain  types  of  advertising,  cutting  fhe  South  Pacific  and  Austrah^ 
down  on  advertising  for  competi-  accredited  to  General  MacArthurs 
tive  bidding,  and  taxing  newsprint,  command.  He  took  part  in  amphi- 
ink,  mats  and  other  newspaper  bious  assault  landings  at  Arawe 
material.  (New  Britain)  and  New  Guinea. 


Eunson 


Brines 


From  Syms*  SMALL  TALK.  Los  Angeles  Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate 


m  say  that 
to  all  the  girls 


You’ve  got  us  there,  sweetheart.  Localnews 
dailies  treat  all  the  girls  — and  hoys  — alike 
.  .  .  whether  they  W'ork  in  the  local  hox  fac¬ 
tory  or  belong  to  the  country  cluh  crowd. 

That’s  because  the  Localnews  daily  is  every¬ 
body's  paper— only  daily  newspaper  in  America 
where  the  average  person  is  likely  to  be  both 
reader  and  read  about  .  .  .  where  the  people  in 
the  news  live  next  door  to  the  reader  or  just 
around  the  corner. 

.  .  .  The  only  daily  netvspapcr  in  America 
with  the  pull  oj  gravity  in  almost  every  line 
—because  its  netcs  columns  reflect  the  inter¬ 
ests  that  fill  the  average  person's  day. 


'LOCALNEWS  DAILIES— 6cuic  advertising  medium' 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  r  Inc. 

mif  SPAPER  REPRESEISTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


WHEN  WILL  YOUR  MOSPECT  LOOK  .  .  .  ? 

Wben  you  have  an  everyday  problem  to  solve  and  you  tell 
folks  about  it  through  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED 
AD.  It's  impossible  to  predict  exactly  WHEN  your  prospect  will 
look.  For  this  reason  it’s  best  to  keep  your  ad  runniner  regu¬ 
larly  until  the  person  interested  in  your  ofler  DOES  see  it.  COSTS 
I.ESS.  Too. 

Remember  consecutive  insertions  wben  you  send  your  ad  to: 
EDITIHl  «  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  DEFT.. 

Times  Tower,  Nesr  York  18.  N.  T. 


In  Philadelphia^ Hie  Inquirer  is... 

First  in  National 
First  in  Rotail 
First  in  Classified 


In  the  first  three  months  of  1951  The 
Inquirer  published  8,558,600  lines  of  total  advertising.  The  second 
paper  published  7,240,349  lines  of  total  advertising.  This  is  a  lead 
of  1,118,251  lines  for  The  Inquirer.  It  is  clear  that  to  build  your 
sales  in  America’s  3rd  Market  your  choice  is  the  newspaper  that 
Philadelphia  prefers. 

Both  The  Inquirer  and  second  newspaper  publish  scivn  days. 

Source:  Media  Records 

Ih  jlnquirer 

PhUad^lphia  Prefers  The  imqmirer 


Cxcludv*  AdverHdng  Representatives:  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Qikogo,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0S7B 

« 
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^  Nioui  In  its 
/  Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
(  Advertising  leadership 
\  in  Philadelphia  !i 


Ads  Deflate  Criticism 
Of  Municipal  Railway 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  Advertising 
carried  almost  exclusively  in  this 
city’s  four  daily  newspapers  has 
proven  a  vital  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  favorable 
public  attitude  toward  the  mu¬ 
nicipally-owned  transit  system. 

TTie  city  had  spent  between 
$15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  in 
renovation  of  its  street  car  and 
bus  lines,  but  a  public  made  criti¬ 
cal  during  the  congestion  of  the 
*  war  era  continued  its  outcries. 
The  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Railway  was 
struggling  with  the  problems  of 


change-over  from  street  cars  to 
trackless  trolleys  and  motor  buses, 
in  a  “climate”  of  mounting  criti¬ 
cism. 

The  antidotes  were  first  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  survey  to  determine 
what  people  thought  about  the 
transit  system,  followed  by  a 
newspaper  advertising  program  of 
public  information  and  education, 
according  to  Evan  R.  Peters,  ac¬ 
count  representative,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  here. 

The  survey  revealed  that  al¬ 
most  40%  of  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  were  unaware  any  changes 
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OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


Look  at 
WORCESTER’ 

High  Buying 
Power! 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

Increose 

1950* 

Total  Retail 

Sales  S541,417,000  28% 
Food  S146,t32,000  9% 

Furniture 'Househild 

Radio  929,580,000  41% 

Drug  913,420,000  32% 

Total  Efiectiye 

Buying  9757,761.000  12% 

Income 

Per  Capito  91,374  11% 

Per  Fanuly  9^889  10% 

The  Quality  of  Market  In¬ 
dex  for  Worcester  County 
shows  on  increase  from  95 
to  104,  and  for  the  city  of 
Worcester  from  110  to  122. 
•Copyright  J95J.  Soiej  Manage¬ 
ment  Survey  of  Buying  Power, 

further  reproduction  not  licensea. 


Look  at  the 
Intensive 
Newspaper 
Coverage! 


Doily  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  150,000  and  a 
Sunday  circulotion  over 
100,000. 

WORCESTER  Ranks  as  the 
4th  Most  Popular 
Test  Market^ 

among  the  nation's  popu¬ 
lation  centers  in  the  1 50,000 
to  250,000  group. 

+  So/ec  Management's  November 
Test  Market  Survey, 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our 
latest  folder  "Worcester  4th 
Best  Test  Market". 

WOBCESTEe^TBLEORAM^^ 
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had  taken  place;  30%  of  the 
riders  were  not  aware  that"  the 
transit  system’s  profit  and  loss  po¬ 
sition  had  a  bearing  on  real  es¬ 
tate  values. 

Complaints  to  Editors 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”  columns 
had  indicated  widespread  com¬ 
plaints  about  discourtesy  on  the 
part  of  platform  personnel.  How¬ 
ever,  the  survey  revealed  these 
communications  emanated  from  a 
small  but  vocal  minority.  The 
poll  showed  less  than  6%  consid¬ 
ered  operator  courtesy  to  be 
“poor.” 


NAEA  Delegates 
Will  Tom  Mint 

Denver — Delegates  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  convention  here  next 
month  will  tour  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Personal  invitations  to  NAEA 
members  to  attend  the  convention 
here  went  out  last  week-end  from 
B.  W.  Lewis,  regional  viceprcsi- 
dent  of  the  association  and  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 


The  San  Francisco  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission  had  asked 
Thompson  to  conduct  the  public 
opinion  poll.  Following  a  study 
of  the  survey  results,  the  Com¬ 
mission  directed  the  agency  to 
launch  an  advertising  program  to 
tell  the  public  the  facts  and  to 
correct  popular  misconceptions. 

The  agency  selected  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  the  most  effective  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  to  reach  the 
majority  of  San  Francisco  citi¬ 
zens  with  the  detailed  and  rather 
complicated  educational  messages. 

Ads  for  6  Months 

The  campaign,  using  four  in¬ 
sertions  a  month — 3  of  500  and  I 
of  800  lines — covered  roughly  a 
six-month  period.  The  ads  in  the 
public  information  category  told 
of  the  new  equipment,  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  trackless  trolleys  and 
motor  buses  had  been  substituted 
for  street  cars,  explained  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  traffic  jams  and  transit 
vehicle  “bunching.” 

The  public  education  series 
stressed  the  economy,  safety  and 
freedom  from  “nerves”  enjoyed  by 
users  of  the  Muni  system.  The 
public  was  informed  over  and 
over  that  they  were  stockholders 
in  the  transit  system  and  as  such 
should  help  themselves  by  patron¬ 
izing  their  “New  Muni  Railway.” 
Larger  space  was  used  on  two 
occasions  to  report  to  the  citizen 
stockholders  why  and  for  what 
the  $20,000,000  bond  issue  had 
been  spent. 

Best  yardstick  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  campaign  was 
the  character  of  the  mail  received 
by  Tom  Irwin,  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission’s  Director  of 
Public  Services  who  coordinated 
the  advertising  campaign  with  his 
department’s  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities.  Prior  to  the  advertising 
program,  complaint  letters  from 
citizen-patrons  exceeded  letters  of 
commendations  two  to  one.  After 
six  months  of  education  the  titua- 


A  NEW  PUBLISHER 

He’s  interested  in  some  new  printinf; 
equipment  and  type — he’ll  find  it,  too, 
in  ElotTOB  &  Publishek's  Classified 
Section.  , 

IS  YOUR  MESSAGE  THERE? 


tion  was  reversed — the  public’s 
“pat-on-the-back”  letters  topped 
complaints  by  almost  three  to 
one. 

Small  Sum,  Big  Effect 

“For  a  relatively  small  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  advertising  paid  off,” 
Mr.  Peters  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Philip  Landis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  credits  the  campaign  with 
a  valuable  assist  in  halting  a 
downward  revenue  trend.” 

“In  a  letter  to  Mayor  Elmer  E. 
Robinson  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Landis  declared,  Tt  is  the  belief 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  that  this  program  has  been 
a  sound  investment  and  should  be 
continued.’  ” 

Asked  if  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  campaign  was  to  “buy  off”  the 
press  and  thus  avoid  critical  news 
and  editorial  comment,  Mr. 
Peters  replied, 

“Emphatically  no!  We  used 
newspapers  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  the  best  medium  for 
telling  the  Muni  story.  If  the 
newspaperboys,  as  members  of 
the  public,  derived  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Municipal  Rail¬ 
way  and  its  problems  through 
reading  the  ads  in  their  own  pa¬ 
pers,  that  of  course  was  a  plus.” 

“If  you  think  the  press  can  be 
swayed  or  influenced  by  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations,  take  a  look  at 
this,”  he  suggested,  displaying  a 
story  assailing  the  Municipal  Rail¬ 
way  running  under  a  headline  of 
several  columns  and  appearing  on 
the  same  page  as  the  transit  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

Ad  Column  for  L.  A. 
Has  Science  Theme 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  will 
start  an  editorial-styled  advertis¬ 
ing  column  in  August,  entitled 
“Su  Familia  y  Usted.”  It  will  be 
syndicated  to  13  newspapers  in 
10  Latin-American  markets.  Chief 
space  will  be  devoted  to  service 
themes,  with  advice  on  baby  care, 
recipes,  home  management,  per¬ 
sonal  care,  to  which  advertisers 
may  tie-in  their  ads. 

■ 

$77  Scale  in  Ottawa 

Ottawa  —  The  1951  contract 
between  the  Ottawa  Evening  and 
Morning  Citizen  and  the  Ottawa 
Newspaper  Guild  provides  a  $77 
minimum  for  reporters  after  six 
years.  It  also  has  a  Union  Se¬ 
curity  clause. 
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to  Government  by  Treaty 


This  newspaper  is  opposed 


"Under  this  concept  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  no  voice  in  adoption  oi  any  domestic  legislation 
contained  in  a  self-executing  valid  treaty. 

"These  treaties  (the  Genocide  Convention^  and  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights)  invade  the  precincts  oi  domes¬ 
tic  law 

"These  treaties  reduce  the  powers  oi  the  states  while 
strengthening  the  powers  of  a  centralized  government. 

"These  treaties  strengthen  the  powers  oi  the  executive 
branch  oi  the  government,  thus  weakening  the  historic 
balance  of  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  iudicial. 

"Freedom  oi  worship,  freedom  oi  speech,  freedom  oi 
the  press,  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  .  .  .  each  oi  these 
liberties  has  its  inception  in  the  First  Amendment. 

"There  are  no  exceptions  to  these  rights  in  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

"But  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  contains  so  many 
restrictions,  exceptions  and  limitations  that  these  rights 
are  transmuted  from  the  bright  coinage  of  liberty  to  the 
fool's  gold  oi  dictatorial  statism." 

—Excerpts  Irom  the  series 
"Government  by  Treaty," 


H.  Fitzpatrick 


Editor,  New  Orleans  States,  and  Winner 


for  distinguished  editorial  writing 


liberty  and  freedom.  Clearly,  forcefully,  bril¬ 
liantly  he  revealed  and  discussed  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  threat  to  our  free  institutions 
as  he  saw  it.  We  thought  it  was  pretty  good 
editorial  writing  ourselves.  We  are  happy 
and  proud  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee 
thought  so,  too. 


EDITOR  FITZPATRICK.  New  Orleans-born 
and  educated,  combat  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  wrote  this  series  in  the  great  American 
tradition  of  guarding  individual  freedoms.  The 
New  Orleans  States  knows  "that  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  indeed  the  price  of  liberty.  It  chal¬ 
lenges  anything  that  threatens  to  supersede 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Published  afternoons  and  Simday  by  The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 


3-Color  Photo 
Run  Without 


Re-Registering 


Milwaukee  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  ran  a  full-color,  front 
page  news  picture  of  General 
MacArthur  on  the  day  he  made 
his  speech  to  Congress,  April  19, 
Timely  pictorial  coverage  of  this 
major  event  demonstrated  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  three-color  rather 
than  four-color  pictures  when 
press  capacity  is  limited. 

Kodachrome  color  negatives  by 
Acme  arrived  Tuesday,  April  17, 
at  3  p.m.  Two  were  of  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  that  the  second 
was  scheduled  to  run  the  same 
day  on  the  picture  page.  By  , Wed¬ 
nesday  noon  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  had  the  three  color  plates 
ready. 

Stereotypes  were  moulded 
Wednesday  night. 

The  General’s  speech  ended  at 
12:10  CST.,  only  minutes  before 
the  Star  Home  Edition  deadline. 
Despite  this  short  interval  between 


press  time  and  the  end  of  the 
speech,  last-minute  changes  were 
made  without  re-registering  new 
black  stereos.  If  a  four<olor 
picture  had  been  used,  re-register¬ 
ing  could  have  been  avoided  only 
by  setting  up  a  fifth  stereo  con¬ 
taining  type. 

Make-overs  presented  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Chasers  were  made  for  the 
up-state  and  latest  editions  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  between-edi- 
tions  make-overs.  All  city  and 
state  editions  carried  the  full  color 
pictures. 

Because  both  pictures  were  in¬ 
dependent  of  black,  there  was  no 
re-register  on  replating  the  presses. 


N.  Y.  Librarians  Elect 
Times'  Chester  Lewis 


Chester  M.  Lewis,  chief  li¬ 
brarian,  New  York  Times,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  Newspaper  Group 
of  Special  Libraries  Association. 
Paul  Mocsanyi,  United  Press,  is 
vicechairman,  and  Miss  Janet  Has- 
lett.  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  sec¬ 
retary. 


THE  AKRON  MARKET 


As  Uncle 
Sam  Sees  It: 


^  The  U.  S  Bureau  of  the  Census 
defines  Akron  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  Metropolitan  area. 
This  IS  a  rich  areo  where  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journol  hos 


100%  Coverage 


THE  RICH  AKRON 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(Summit  County) 


The 


Metropolitan  .\rea  (Summit  County) 
1.3  TownshipA  in  Portage  ('ounty 
.  .  7  Townships  in  Mt^ina  County 

•  .  4  Tttwnships  in  U'ayne  ('.ounty 

•  .  4  Townships  in  Stark  County 


make  up  Akron's  Retail  Trading  Area . a  market 

where  practically  every  home  receives  Akron's  ONLY 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 


A  rich  market  where  there  U 
no  tubttitute  for  the  Beaton 
Journal  if  fou  with  to  reach 
and  tell  Akron  Buyert, 


H  B#  mi 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


John  $.  Knifht,  Publisher 
Represented  Notionolly  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Underwear  Ads, 
Corpse  Picture 
Draw  Queries 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Fifty  college 
professors  and  clergymen  fired 
questions  at  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  editors  and  execu¬ 
tives  on  May  9: 

"Why  does  your  paper  run  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  ads  of  women 
scantily  clothed  in  underwear? 

“What  is  the  justification  for 
running  pictures,  such  as  the  one 
this  morning,  of  a  child  run  over 
by  a  truck? 

“I’ve  heard  about  advertisers 
pressuring  papers  to  omit  certain 
news  stories,  or  parts  of  them — 
does  this  happen  here,  and  what 
do  you  do  about  it? 

“You  mentioned  an  editorial 
policy  of  greater  information  on 
our  international  obligations — 
what  is  your  view  on  assuming 
leadership  in  raising  level  of  the 
public’s  understanding  on  other 
important  matters?  Or  do  you 
cater  mostly  to  popular  tastes? 

^  “How  important  do  you  con¬ 
sider  church  news?  Do  you  limit 
such  news  to  the  Saturday  church 
page?  Does  your  church  editor 
handle  all  religious  stories? 

(Again)  “Why  do  you  print 
pictures  of  women  in  bathing  suits 
and  other  immodest  dress? 

“Certain  comics  get  too  sexy, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  that  necessary? 
Shouldn't  you  be  more  concerned 
with  upholding  Christian  standards 
of  decency? 

“What  is  the  difference  in  news 
in  the  one-two-three,  etc.  star  edi¬ 
tions? 

“You  exhibited  several  hundred 
thousand  words  of  wire  copy  that 
came  in  on  the  MacArthur  testi¬ 
mony  alone — does  that  mean  there 
is  a  lot  of  news  that  we  don’t 
get?  How  do  you  decide  what 
to  print?" 

— “Old  stuff,”  no  doubt,  but  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  editors  and 
executives  were  reminded  again 
of  the  continuing  public  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  product. 

The  professors  and  clergymen 
were  guests  of  the  newspaper  as 
part  of  the  city’s  E-E-E  Day  pro¬ 
gram  (Employer-Employe-Educa¬ 
tor). 

The  questions  were  posed  dur¬ 
ing  an  open  forum  session  led 
by  Editor  Herbert  Lewis.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  answered  by  executives 
from  editorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  production  departments. 

The  guests  were  welcomed  by 
B.  H.  Bidder,  president,  who  spoke 
briefly  on  his  observations  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

A  noon  luncheon  preceded  the 
forum.  Afterwards,  the  group 
was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  plant. 

This  was  the  second  phase  of 
St.  Paul’s  E-E-E  program. 

Elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  were  guests  last  fall. 

Later  this  year,  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  visit  the  schools 
I  and  colleges. 
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Store  Patronage 
Follows  the  Ads 

Keene,  N.  H. — A  sidelight  ofi 
consumer  survey  conducted  by  tkt 
Monadnock  Advertising  Agew 
for  Mohawk  Furniture  Co.  wj 
the  fact  that  local  consumer  pid-  I 
erence  as  to  which  furniture  stoit  ' 
they  would  patronize  was  in  al¬ 
most  direct  ratio  to  the  amom 
each  store  invested  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  to  provide  an  insight  into 
local  buying  habits. 

2  Unions  Win 
$5  Increase 
In  Arbitration 

Milwaukee  —  Approximately 
300  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Typographical  Union,  No.  23,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  Milwaukee  Journal,  have  beei 
awarded  wage  increases  of  13  1/3 
cents  an  hour  or  approximately 
$5  a  week,  in  an  arbitration  de 
cision  by  Judge  Myron  L.  Gor¬ 
don.  llie  union  had  asked  for 
a  $7  increase,  and  the  newspapers 
had  offered  $4. 

The  new  weekly  scale  for  print¬ 
ers  will  be  $98  for  days  and  $103 
for  nights. 

A  similar  $5  a  week  increax 
has  been  awarded  to  35  union  en¬ 
gravers  who  had  asked  for  SlliO 
more  a  week.  The  arbitration 
award  will  bring  the  day  rates  to 
$106.50  a  week,  and  night  rates 
to  $111.50. 

“The  existing  wage  regulations 
do  not  indicate  what  increaM 
should  be  made,  but  merely  in¬ 
dicate  the  maximum  limits  to 
which  increases  may  go,”  said  Dr. 
Edwin  Witte,  a  member  of  the 
World  War  II  War  Labor  Board 
and  an  expert  in  the  labor  field  as 
a  conciliator  and  arbitrator.  ‘TTx 
actual  increase  to  be  made  in  any 
case  must  be  determined  upon  its 
own  merits.  Were  everyone  to  r^ 
ceive  the  maximum  permissible 
increase,  he  added,  the  effect 
would  not  be  wage  control  or 
wage  stabilization  but  wholesale 
wage  increases,  with  consequent 
further  price  increases.” 

In  the  case  of  the  engravers. 

Dr.  Witte  noted,  the  maximum 
under  the  10%  formula  of 
Federal  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
was  $6.85. 

■ 

Newsprint  Ruined 

A  three-hour  fire  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Williamson  (W.  VaJ 
Daily  News  plant  April  29  causw 
unestimated  damage.  The  loss  in' 
eluded  125  rolls  of  new^riut 
nearly  a  month’s  supply. 

■ 

80  Pages  on  Gardens 

Richmond,  Va. — ^The  RichmonJ 
Times-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  Apnj 
15,  included  a  80-pagc  tabtoid 
Historic  Garden  Week  section. 

UBLISHER  for  May  19.  1951 
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You  may  not  be  interested  in  owning 
this  amiable  ocelot. 

_  But  when  Parade  reporter  Sid  Ross 
heard  that  it  was  for  sale  (price :  $1,000) 
he  knew  that  Parade  readers  would  be 
interested  in  the  story. 

Armed  with  pencil  and  camera,  he 
came  up  with  a  picture  article  that  at¬ 
tracted  80%  of  Parade’s  13  million 
readers ! 


This  great  reader-interest  pays  off 
in  newspaper  circulation,  too. 

Some  newspapers  have  shown  more 
than  a  100%  boost  in  circulation  since 
they  first  began  distributing  Parade. 
Their  A.B.C.’s  are  still  rising! 

No  wonder,  too,  that  Parade  is  now 
the  colorful  Sunday  magazine  section 
of  33  important  newspapers  (15  more 
than  last  year)  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,192,144. 


Do  you 
want  to  buy 
this  Parior 
Leopard? 


’ravers, 
ximun 
of  the 
Board 


Editorial  intuition  is  the  heart  of  any 
good  magazine.  In  the  case  of  Parade, 
weekly  readership  surveys  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  editors  and  provide 
the  proof  that  Parade  is  America’s  best- 
read  magazine. 


The  Sunday  Picture  RNagazine 


Rd£ingmrorm 


FOUN  0  E  D  IN  IS94 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


When  the  BUSINESS 

MANAGER  U  Happy— 

— ^you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  mill  is  hitting  on  all  cylinders, 
li  there  is  trouble,  the  BM  gets  it,  from 
above,  below  and  sideways.  .  .  .  Right 
now  he  is  happy  because  a  plague  of 
stereo  troubles  has  been  ironed  out — 
not  a  moment's  delay  since  they  began 
using  Certifieds. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  I 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CEBflFlEO  DRY  MAT  COKPORATION.  9  RodiaMter  Piazo,  Oapl.  P,  New  Yeili  30.  N. 


Educators  Seek 
Better  Relations 
With  Press 

Chicago  —  Many  educators  are 
too  thin-skinned  about  newspaper 
treatment  of  educational  news, 
Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzer,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  conceded 
here  to  a  panel  of  newsmen  and 
educators  at  a  joint  dinner  meeting 
of  AASA  convention  delegates  and 
members  of  the  Education  Writers 
Association. 

Educators  appreciate  newspa¬ 
per  interpretation  of  U.  S.  schools, 
he  said,  and  he  proposed  that  they 
invite  newspapermen  to  sit  down 
with  them  to  go  over  common 
problems  and  work  out  differences. 
Suggest  More  Debate 
We  are  going  to  be  in  the  front 
line  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press,”  he  concluded,  “and  I 
know  the  press  is  going  to  be  in 
the  front  line  fighting  for  freedom 
of  the  schools.” 

Participants  in  the  panel  were: 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Knight  Newspapers;  Ward  I. 
Miller,  superintendent,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  schools;  Mrs.  Harriett 
J.  Smith,  editorial  writer,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune; 
Mrs.  Eva  Grant,  editor.  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers; 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  National  School  Boards  As¬ 
sociation;  Michael  Bradshaw,  edi¬ 
tor,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  and  J.  R. 
Croad,  superintendent,  Burbank, 
Calif.,  schools. 

Mr.  Walters  objected  to  school 
boards  doing  business  in  private 
and  added:  “I  don’t  believe  any 
public  servant  or  employe  has  the 
right  to  hide  his  official  actions 
from  the  public. 

“Maybe  if  you  really  had  debate 
on  some  of  these  problems  ...  if 
you  would  invite  in  citizens  to  de¬ 
bate  out  the  issues,  it  might  be 
beneficial.  It  would  Ik  painful,  just 
as  the  debate  between  MacArthur 
and  Marshall  is  painful,  but  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  to  educate 
the  American  people  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  form  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  public  opinion.” 

Charge  Sensationalism 

Mr.  Tuttle  agreed  that  the  public 
should  be  fully  informed  on  school 
matters  but  added:  “There  are  rea¬ 
sons  why  school  boards  are  leery 
of  the  press.  They  have  been 
burned  too  often.” 

School  boards,  he  said,  “run  a 
tremendous  risk  with  reporters 
who  do  not  have  the  background. 
You  cannot  write,  and  write  in¬ 
telligently,  without  a  big  reservoir 
of  understanding  behind  the  situa¬ 
tion  you  are  trying  to  depict.” 

The  educators  charged  that 
newspapers  seek  sensational  and 
controversial  stories. 

Mr.  Walters  replied  that  too 
many  people  read  only  the  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  and  judge  newspapers 
by  those  stories  rather  than  by  the 

EDITOR  &  P 


GAVEL  SWAP — Presideiit  Toij 
Garnet,  left,  receives  the  synM 
of  command  in  the  Miami  Pna 
Photographers  Association  fna 
Wally  Davis. 


informative  and  constructive  osn 
to  which  the  paper  is  to  a  larg 
per  cent  devoted. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  suggested:  “On 
schools  usually  come  to  the  news¬ 
paper  with  news  when  it  is  a  tai 
levy  they  want  us  to  put  up  ot 
when  there  is  something  goini 
wrong.  I  don’t  think  the  school 
people  have  made  the  effort  to 
give  the  other  side  to  the  papen.' 

Discussion  leaders  at  the  insti¬ 
tute  included:  Frances  B.  Mur- 
phey,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Jounuk 
Imogene  Patrick,  Oklahoma  Citj 
Daily  Oklahoman;  Mary  McGart), 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch;  Glent 
MacDonald,  Bay  City  (Mkh.) 
Times;  Charles  Teeple,  Elkhat 
(Ind.)  Daily  Truth;  Mrs.  Geri 
Hoffner,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  Mrs.  Pearl  Hafstrom, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Helen 
Fleming,  Chicago  Daily  New, 
Richard  Glasson,  Flint  (Mkh.) 
Journal;  Mrs.  Helen  Henley, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Gladys 
Erickson.  Chicago  Herald  -  Ameri¬ 
can;  Helen  T.  Dale,  Rock  hlani 
(111.)  Argus;  Dora  M.  MacDonald, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald-News  and 
Tribune;  Ralph  Habas,  C/i/cajo 
Sun-Times;  John  Evans,  and  John 
Thomson,  Chicago  Tribune;  John 
G.  Baker,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Mrs.  Edna  Colby,  Hooaet 
Farmer  Magazine;  Jack  Mabley, 
Daily  News;  Paul  C.  Johnson, 
Prairie  Farmer;  and  John  L.  La¬ 
cey,  Nation’s  Agriculture. 

m 

Realtor  Honored 
In  32-Page  Section 

Jackson,  Miss.  —  The  Jackson 
Daily  News  on  Sunday,  May  ^ 
published  a  32-page  50th  anni¬ 
versary  edition  for  the  firm  of 
W.  P.  Bridges,  reajtor.  The  edi¬ 
tion  carried  3,883  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Bridges  firm  used 
seven  full  pages  and  a  double 
spread.  All  other  ad  copy  was  of 
a  congratulatory  nature  to  Par¬ 
ham  Bridges,  nationally-known 
realtor. 

David  Lipscomb,  retail  advertiv 
ing  manager  of  the  Daily  Nei^ 
spearheaded  the  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  while  Paul  Tiblier,  Daily 
News  city  editor  and  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Bridges,  handled 
all  editorial  content. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


kay  15.  1951 


America,  with  its  immense  production  and  its  vast  spaces,  requires 
transportation  service  which  can  move  great  tonnages  long  distances,  and  do 
it  with  economy  of  materials,  manpower  and  money. 

That  means  railroads. 

Railroads  perform  intercity  transportation,  hauling  the  tons  of 
freight  they  carry  an  average  distance  of  more  than  400  miles.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  you  hear  that  motor  trucks  carry  more  tons  of  freight 
than  railroads.  If  by  "trucks"  is  meant  not  only  the  half  million  or  so  trucks 
engaged  in  heavy  intercity  haulage,  but  also  the  nearly  eight  million  other 
motor  vehicles  on  farms  and  in  local  service  ;  and  if  tons  moved  locally,  per¬ 
haps  for  only  a  few  blocks  across  town,  are  counted  the  same  as  a  ton  moved 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  continent,  then  such  a  statement  might  be 
true. 

But  when  it  comes  to  intercity  movement  of  freight.  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  figures  show  that  in  1949 — the  latest  year  for  which  such 
figures  are  available  for  all  forms  of  transportation — railroads  moved  nearly 
six  times  as  many  ton-miles  as  motor  trucks,  including  those  privately  operated 
as  well  as  contract  and  common  carriers. 

The  greater  effectiveness  with  which  materials  and  manpower  are 
utilized  in  hauling  freight  in  trains  of  cars  on  tracks  rather  than  in  indi¬ 
vidually  operated  vehicles  on  highways,  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
average  revenue  of  the  railroads  for  hauling  a  ton  one  mile  was  only  one  and 
one-third  cents,  or  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  average  revenue 
per  ton-mile  received  by  common  carrier  trucks  reporting  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

For  the  kind  of  hauling  job  which  America  requires — in  peace  and 
even  more  in  war — there  is  no  substitute  for  railroads. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Peoria  Flag  Pin 
Demand  Shows 
Patriotic  Wove 

Peoria,  Ill. — ^This  city  of  111,- 
000  grabbed  up  75,000  American 
Flag  lapel  pins  in  less  than  four 
days  during  a  “Show  Your  Col¬ 
ors”  promotion  by  the  Peoria 
Journal. 

The  buttons,  bearing  a  likeness 
of  the  flag,  were  offered  free  in 
a  Monday  evening, announcement. 
Within  48  hbilrs.  30,000  pins  were 
gone. 

By  Thursday  night,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  original  supply  of  50.000 
had  vanished  and  the  newspaper 
had  orders'  for  15,000  more.  It 
wired  for  another  25,000,  received 
them  Friday  morning,  and  in 
about  an  hour  had  either  given 
them  out  or  promised  them  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups. 

The  offer  was  withdrawn  only 
because  the.  Journal’s  supply  of 
pins  was  exhausted  and  the.  news¬ 
paper  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
more.  Henry  P.  Slane,  editor  of 
the  Journal,  announced  the  halt 
when  he  found  the  manufacturer, 
too,  had  run  out  of  the  buttons 
and  could  not  fabricate  any  more 
because  of  the  critical  metals  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  Journal  made  the  original 
offer  in  a  Page  One  statement, 
noting’:  'The  return  of  Gen. 
Douglas*' McArthur  to  this  coun¬ 


try  has  led  to  a  great  resurgence 
of  Americanism.  Patriotism  has 
been  re-awakened  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.'’ 

As  the  promotion  started,  the 
pins  were  available  only  at  the 
Journal  offices.  When  school 
children  began  to  swamp  the  pa¬ 
per’s  receptionists,  boxes  of  pins 
were  sent  to  various  schools  for 
distribution  there.  Later,  offices, 
factories,  and  organizations  of  all 
types  asked  for  supplies.  One 
manufacturing  firm  requested  10,- 
000  for  its  employes,  and  another 
wanted  5,000.  City  officials  in  a 
suburb  also  asked  for  5,000. 

Civic  and  patriotic  groups 
called  for  hundreds  to  give  out  at 
meetings  and  social  affairs. 

A  dozen  local  high  school  girls, 
dressed  in  red,  white,  and  blue 
costumes,  handed  out  the  last 
thousands  on  downtown  street 


O  I  ^  I  Court  Sustains 
^hort 


500  Guests  Honor 
Meriden  Sports  Editor 

Meriden,  Conn. — Approximate¬ 
ly  500  friends  and  prominent  sports 
personalities  gathered  here  May  7 
to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Cliff  Burton,  veteran  sports  editor 
of  the  Meriden  Record. 

Occasion  of  the  dinner  was  the 
celebration  of  Mr.  Burton’s  25th 
year  in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  Meri¬ 
den  newspapers  for  23  of  the  25 
years. 


Headline-happy: 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer:  “Father  of  10  Shot;  Mis¬ 
taken  for  Rabbit.” 

■ 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times: 
“Writers  and  Composer  Sign  Pact 
In  Play  Suit.” 

■ 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch:  “Chapman  Asks  More 
Time  In  Dam  Case.” 

■ 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express: 
“Bridegroom  of  Three  Months 
Dies  In  Action.” 

■ 

Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press-Regis¬ 
ter:  “Rallying  From  Illiness.  Wife 
Asks  Husband  What  Type  of  Mar. 
He  Might  Have  Married  If  She 
Had  Died.” 

■ 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times:  “Mary 
Garden,  Toscanini  Meet  On  Book¬ 
shelves.” 

■ 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune: 
“Attorney  General  Urges  Closer 
Look  At  Nudist  Colony.” 

■ 

St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Chronicle: 
“Ike  Snugs  Dewey.” 

■ 

New  York  Times:  “Saar’s  Pop¬ 
ulation  Is  Among  Densest.” 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Every  day,  one  hundred  new  families  move 
into  the  Lakewood  section  of  Long  Beach. 

Your  advertising  in  the  PRESS -TELEGRAM  goes 
to  over  2  out  of  .>  Long  Beach  families,  including  Lake- 
wood.  No  other  medium  can  assure  such  coverage. 


National 

Representatives: 

Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc. 


MORE  THAN  2  OUT  OF  3  READ  THE 

IN  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Globe: 
“23  Fire  Engines  Sent  to  Blazes.” 

■ 

New  York  News:  “Rollins  Al¬ 
most  Normal  Again,  With  2 
Heads.” 

a 

Royal  Oak  Tribune 
Opens  Its  New  Plant 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — A  16-page 
supplement  in  the  May  4  edition 
of  the  Royal  Oak  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  the  new.s- 
paper’s  new  plant  and  invited  read¬ 
ers  to  a  conducted  tour  of  the 
premises. 

The  new  three-story  building 
houses  a  48-page  six-unit  Goss 
press  bought  recently  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  new  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  engraving  equipment,  sev¬ 
en  linecasting  machines  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  additional  three,  and 
all  the  regular  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  building  was  planned  by 
Morton  L.  Pereira  Associates  of 
Chicago,  newspaper  engineers. 
Work  was  begun  Jan.  17,  1950. 

Publishers  of  the  Tribune  are 
Lynn  S.  and  Floyd  J.  Miller,  broth¬ 
ers  who  have  bwn  in  partnership 
on  the  newspaper  since  acquiring 
it  in  1919. 

■ 

W-G  in  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  —  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives, 
has  opened  an  office  here  in  the 
Lincoln  Liberty  Building,  under 
the  management  of  George  Gun- 
dling,  vicepresident. 

EDITOR 


Johnson  Will 
In  Naming  Bank 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  affirmed  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  decision  designating 
the  American  Trust  Co.  as 
ministrator  for  the  estate  of  the 
late  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Charlotte  Ohsener. 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion  af¬ 
firmed  a  will  under  which  the 
publisher  left  the  bulk  of  his  es¬ 
tate.  including  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Observer,  to  his  widow 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Upon  her 
death,  the  property  will  be  di¬ 
vided’  equally  among  three 
nephews,  George  Lee  of  Algonac, 
Mich.;  S.  M.  Lee,  Jr.,  of  Glen¬ 
dale.  Calif.,  and  Harry  Lee  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Litigation  over  the  estate  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  fact  the  will 
was  not  found  for  sometime  after 
the  publisher’s  death.  Meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Union  National 
Bank  had  qualified  as  co-adminis¬ 
trators.  After  the  will  was  found, 
Mrs.  Johnson  renounced  her  right 
to  serve  as  administrator.  Other 
beneficiaries  joined  in  petitioning 
that  Union  National  be  named  ad¬ 
ministrator,  but  American  Trust 
filed  a  counter  petition. 

The  clerk  of  Superior  Court  in 
Mecklenburg  named  Union  Na¬ 
tional  as  administrator,  but  .Amer¬ 
ican  Trust  appealed  from  the 
order  and  Superior  Court  Judge 
F.  Don  Phillips  designated  Amer¬ 
ican  Trust  as  the  administrator. 

In  affirming  this  designation,  the 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  done  his  bank¬ 
ing  business  with  American  Trust, 
mentioned  it  in  his  will  and  must 
have  intended  that  it  should  han¬ 
dle  the  estate. 

“It  is  certain,”  wrote  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  W.  P.  Stacy,  “that  he  never 
had  a  business  stranger  like  the 
Union  National  Bank  in  mind. 
It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
will.” 

■ 

Irish  News  Agency 
Plans  Press  Center 

Dublin — A  news-photo  depart¬ 
ment  with  wire  and  radiophoto 
transmission  equipment  and  a 
Press  Center  for  Irish  and  visiting 
journalists  are  to  be  included  in 
new  premises  into  which  the  Irish 
News  Agency  plans  to  move  in 
June  —  when  it  will  be  just  one 
year  old. 

The  new  offices  cover  several 
thousand  square  feet  of  the  lower 
ground  floor  of  Irish  Shell  Hou;i 
just  being  completed  in  Dublin’s 
Fleet  Street. 

■ 

Foremen's  Scholarship 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Times-Mir- 
ror  Foremen’s  Conference  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  annual  $200  college 
scholarship  award  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  full-time  Times-Mir- 
ror  Co.  employes. 
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Whal  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


*C*MON,YOU  OLD  FOSSIL... 
ViaOR  COHN  SAYS  WE  OUGHT 
r  0.  TO  LIVE  A  LITTLE!* 


Does  it  have  to  happen?  Do  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  65  and  older  need 
to  be  a  burden  on  the  country  . . . 
to  clog  hospitals,  rest  homes  and 
mental  institutions ...  to  live  in 
idleness,  forgotten  and  unwanted 
...  to  exist  in  misery  on  inadequate 
pensions  in  dreary,  lonely  rooms? 

Could  it  ever  happen  to  you? 

For  a  country  that  worships 
youth,  we’re  aging  rapidly.  Today 
eleven  and  a  half  million  of  us  are 
65  or  older  . .  .  one  out  of  every  13 
Americans.  In  another  30  years  it 
will  be  one  out  of  eight.  And  every 
year  medical  science  is  finding  ways 
to  keep  people  living  longer  .  . .  be- 
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yond  the  present  ability  of  pension 
systems  or  commvmity  action  to 
cope  with  the  plight  of  the  oldsters. 

In  a  notably  long-lived  region 
two  notably  lively  newspapers  are 
tackling  the  problem  in  a  new,  dra¬ 
matic  manner.  Concerned  with  the 
needs  of  today’s  65-ers,  as  well  as 
the  future  happiness  of  65-ers-to-be, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
recently  assigned  science  staff-writer 
Victor  Cohn  to  study  the  question: 
how  can  a.  senior  citizen  remain  a 
iiseful,  happy,  productive  citizen? 

Cohn’s  nation-wide  investigations 
have  taken  him  from  Minnesota’s 
famed  Mayo  Clinic  to  the  offices  of 
New  York  specialists  in  geriatrics 
(who  study  the  degenerative  dis¬ 
eases  of  age) . . .  from  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals  across  the  country  to 
park  benches  and  musty  rooms 
where  pensioners  doze  and  fret  their 
last  years  away. 

Cohn’s  recommendation  in  a  15- 
article  series  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune:  a  complete’ 
overhaul  of  present  systems  for  aid¬ 
ing  oldsters  ...  to  help  them  combat 


loneliness  as  well  as  poverty  ...  to 
rehabilitate  aged  minds  as  well  as 
bodies,  where  possible,  by  giving 
older  people  new  interests,  new  im¬ 
portance  in  community  life. 

Cohn’s  advice  to  the  young:  start 
planning  now  for  a  happy  old  age. 
Get  used  to  the  idea  of  getting  old. 
Plan  future  finances  and  a  place  to 
live.  Expand  yovir  interests  to  keep 
your  mind  youthful. 

Helping  people  to  help  themselves 
is  a  vital  social  function  of  good 
newspapers.  Such  well  written,  well- 
researched  articles  as  Victor  Cohn’s 
“Never  Too  Old”  series  explain  why 
the  best-read,  best-liked,  most-re¬ 
spected  newspapers  in  the  Upijer 
Midwest  are  the 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 
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HELIUM  PLANTS 


"Everyone  will  agree  that  a  Texan’s  first  love  is  TEXAS.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
neighbors  (Mexico  to  the  south,  the  United  States  to  the  north  and  east),  but  his 
principle  interest  lies  in  the  lusty,  gusty  doings  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  where 
men  are  men  and  frequently  millionaires  as  well. 

Yes,  and  that’s  the  reason  Mr.  Texas  (and  Mrs.  Texas,  too)  is  attraaed  by  what 
he  finds  in  his  own  Locally-Edited  Magazines.  In  Texas  or  Missouri,  New 
Jersey  or  South  Carolina,  people  are  just  naturally  interested  most  in  persons, 
places  and  events  that  are  closest  to  them  .  .  .  and  readers  get  what  they  want 
in  each  of  the  twelve  Locally-Edited  Magazines.  Result:  our  leadership  in 
Readership  ,  .  .  and  your  greatest  advertising  value.* 


3|c  Make  u$  prove  ill  Contact  any  of  the  fellowin9  repretentativet:  Branham  Co.,  Cretmer  and  Woodward, 
Jonn  a  Kelly,  John  Budd  Co.,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  O’Mara  B  Ormtbee,  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  B  Scott. 
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Tht  local  Touch  in  San  Antonio 

Foreign  Kings  and  far*off  potentates  are  all  right  for 
history  books  .  .  .  but  in  San  Antonio  their  King 
Antonio  is  much  more  interesting.  This  year’s  Fiesta 
King  is  Joske's  president,  /.  H.  Calvert. 
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The  local  Touch  in  Houston 

This  issue  of  The  Houston  Chronicle  Magazine 
joined  with  all  Texas— and  Houston  in  particular— 
to  celebrate  the  llSth  anniversary  of  General  Sam 
Houston’s  victory  over  Santa  Anna. 


SAN 

ANTONIO 


RANDOLPH 

HELD 


KEflNERIES 


TRUCK  FARMING 


7  TMM 

'local 

TOUCH 


Twelve  weekly  newspaper  magoiines  featuring  The  Local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 

TOTAL  CIRCUUTION:  OVER  2750,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Wheatena's  r  All  TUIC  DP  North  Carolina 

Small  Ads  Rate  Group  to  Bare 

High  Readership  Closed  Sources 


2191  More 

than  the  two 
nearest  competing 
big  city  dailies 

You're  not  in  the  Central 
Texas  Market  until  you're  in... 

Th« 

WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
WACO  TIMES-HERAID 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
Last  September  the  Wheatena 
Corp.  of  Rahway.  N.  J.  tested  a 
100-line  testimonial  ad  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  -  Traveler 
for  its  readership  potential  among 
women. 

The  headline,  “Can  this  be  .  . 
appeared  over  a  small  head  and 
shoulder  halftone  of  Tommy  Dor¬ 
sey  made  from  an  old  family  snap¬ 
shot  supplied  by  the  music  man 
and  showing  him  as  a  youngster. 
Under  the  cut  was  his  name  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  question  mark  to  com¬ 
plete  the  query,  “Can  this  be 
Tommy  Dorsey?” 

About  80  words  of  copy,  some 
allegedly  from  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Dorsey,  told  how  he  had  been 
raised  on  Wheatena  cereal  and 
what  it  meant  to  him  in  terms  of 
nutrition.  A  small  reproduction  of 
the  package  and  the  advertiser’s 
logotype  rounded  out  the  simple 
but  striking  layout. 

Test  Results  Impressive 
Results  of  the  test  were  impres¬ 
sive.  Of  788  women  who  noted 
the  test  ad,  420  read  most  of  it. 
That  was  enough  to  convince  C. 
William  Doran,  Wheatena’s  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  that  the  com-  j 
pany  had  indeed  latched  on  to  an 
ad  format  top  heavy  with  reader- 
ship  potential. 

Accordingly  the  company  devel¬ 
oped  a  series  of  100-line  ads  (via 
Brisacher,  Wheeler  &  Staff)  around 
baby  pictures  of  various  theatrical 
personalities.  The  campaign  offi¬ 
cially  got  underway  last  fall  in 
some  55  newspapers  in  Wheatena’s 
16  major  markets  throughout  the 
U.  S.;  ran  continuously  through 
last  March  when  it  came  to  its 
normal  seasonal  close. 

Ads  R.O.P. 

During  that  time,  the  ads,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  an  occasional  300- 
liner  showing  the  star  “before  and 
after”,  ran  consistently  every 
Thursday  and  Friday  on  an  r.o.p. 
basis  with  position  on  or  next  to 
food  page  requested.  From  time  to 
time  the  series  was  subjected  to  pe¬ 
riodic  readership  surveys  and  each 
time  came  through  with  impressive 
ratings. 

The  Wheatena  series  represented 
one  of  the  best  uses  of  small  news¬ 
paper  space  to  come  ’round  the 
bend  in  a  long  time,  and  drew  both 
professional  and  consumer  com¬ 
mendations.  Agencymen  along 
New  York  City’s  Ad  Row  report¬ 
edly  were  impressed  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  copy  approach,  while 
numerous  women  consumers  were 
moved  to  the  point  of  writing  the 
advertiser  and  complimenting  him 
on  his  interesting,  easy-to-read  ads. 

Stars  Want  In 

When  the  company  first  decided 
on  doing  the  series  it  had  some 
doubts  as  to  its  ability  to  get  Holly- 


AUDREY  TOHER? 

Audrey  Totter  was  not  looking  at 
Whoatona  when  this  picture  was 

uie  beat  i; ,  oreakfast  i  need 

before  a  tough  day  of  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  like  ‘Under 
The  Gun*’.” 


•A  Ulthnnol 


TASTES  GOOD!  • 

wood  stars  to  come  up  with  their 
baby  pictures  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  keep  the  series  going  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  These  fears  were 
soon  dispelled,  however,  wheq 
Wheatena  found  that  actors’  agents 
were  contacting  the  firm  for  a 
chance  to  get  in  on  the  act. 

Wkh  the  campaign  now  set  aside 
for  the  summer  months,  Wheatena 
is  already  lining  up  a  new  batch 
of  stars  and  their  baby  pictures 
for  use  in  a  fall  and  winter  drive. 

Details  of  obtaining  the  baby 
pictures  along  with  signed  releases 
from  the  stars  are  handled  for 
Wheatena  by  Endorsements,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  Except  for  a 
token  $1.00  paid  for  release  rights, 
the  celebrities  receive  no  remunera¬ 
tion  and  are  content  to  settle  for 
the  free  publicity  ride. 

TV  5pots  Out 

At  one  time,  Wheatena  contem¬ 
plated  adapting  the  newspaper  ads 
to  a  series  of  television  spots  but 
soon  found  out  that  the  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  they  had  signed  up 
couldn’t  go  along  with  this  since 
clauses  in  their  studio  contracts 
forbid  them  to  appear  on  TV. 

With  the  exception  of  increasing 
its  100  line  ad  to  run  as  a  column 
ad  monthly  in  the  metropolitan 
edition  of  Parents  magazine, 
Wheatena  has  kept  its  subtle  testi¬ 
monial  ads  in  the  columns  of  news- 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — ^Tar  Hwl 
newsmen,  meeting  here  May  H  . 
declared  war  on  “executive  kv 
sions”  and  “closed  meetings.” 

The  North  Carolina  AssociHei 
Press  News  Council  appointed  i 
statewide  committee  to  work  to 
ward  making  all  sources  of  neei 
available  to  the  public. 

Retiring  Council  President  Su 
Ragan  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C) 
News  and  Observer  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  the  job  of 
fighting  an  increasing  tendency  oi 
the  part  of  some  agencies  to  clou 
their  doors  to  newsmen.  He  abo 
pointed  out  the  committee  shooid 
“expose”  all  cases  in  which  i 
finds  that  closed  meetings  weit 
held,  so  that  the  reading  pubfic 
can  be  aware  of  the  situation. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  is¬ 
sue,  one  newsman  pointed  oat 
that  some  judges  are  handini 
down  one  sentence  on  the  benck 
and  then  retiring  to  their  cham¬ 
bers  and  changing  the  judgment 
The  decision  to  set  up  the  “anti- 
closed  door”  committee  came  af¬ 
ter  the  council  heard  Judge  Wil¬ 
lard  Gatling  of  the  Charlotte.  N. 
C.,  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Court. 

The  judge  invited  the  newsmen 
to  increase  their  coverage  of  his 
court  in  order  to  give  the  com¬ 
munity  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
domestic  and  juvenile  problems 
it  faces. 

“The  press  can  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
creasing  juvenile  delinquency  and 
in  many  communities  it  is  ful¬ 
filling  that  mission,”  the  judge  of 
the  State’s  biggest  Juvenile  Court 
said. 

Nady  Cates,  managing  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel,  was  elected  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council. 

■ 

$13,000  Handed  Out 
In  Texas  Soil  Awards 

Fort  Worth — ^The  sixth  annual 
Save  the  Soil  and  Save  Texas 
awards  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  Texas  brought 
$13,000  to  prize-winners  in  vari¬ 
ous  categories.  Sponsoring  the 
contest  were  the  Fort  B'ort/i 
Press,  Houston  Press  and  El  Pato  i 
Herald-Post. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Daily  Times 
and  Cleveland  Sun-Times  (week¬ 
ly)  won  awards  for  special  con¬ 
servation  editions. 

■ 

For  More  Promotion 

The  headline  on  the  story  about 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  (E  &  P- 
May  12,  page  18)  should  have 
read:  “Harding  &es  Need  of 
More  Promotion.”  (Not  “Protec¬ 
tion”). 
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4  strategically  located 
mkrafilmmg  centers  for  < 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


LOS  ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  ORLEANS 


To  better  serve  publishers  everywhere,  Recordak  is 
now  microfilming  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans,  and  New  York. 

Simply  send  your  bulky  back-issue  files  to  the  nearest 
Recordak  Microfilming  Center  .  .  .  and  in  short  order 
you’ll  be  realizing  all  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
more  than  400  leading  newspapers. 

FOR  EXAMPLE: 

•  You’ll  be  able  to  reclaim  98%  of  your  filing  space. 
One  roll  of  Recordak  microfilm  (no  larger  than  your 
palm)  will  hold  800  or  1200  pages,  depending  upon 
your  choice  of  reduction  ratios. 

^  ^  •  You’ll  simplify  routines  for  your 

library  staff — no  more  bulky  bound 
volumes  to  handle. 

•  You’ll  speed  reference  for  your 
writers — they’ll  find  each  'Milm 
intact  when  they  view 
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it — greatly  enlarged — in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 
Nothing  flaked,  yellowed  or  clipped — protection  you’ll 
appreciate. 

•  You’ll  get  double  protection.  For  a  nominal  charge, 
Recordak  will  store  your  master-film  negatives  in  an 
air-conditioned  vault — exfra  protection  for  the  years 
ahead.  And  a  convenience  too,  because  your  orders 
for  extra  film  prints  (for  colleges,  libraries,  etc.)  can 
be  filled  promptly. 

Get  full  details  on  the  low  cost  of  Recordak  News* 
paper  Service.  Write  to  Recordak  Corporation  {Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  newspapers 

"Recordak "is  a  trade-mark 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW  Georgia  Carriers 

•  m  ^  _!•  I  4r%»  9  Are  Tax  Collectois 

SCTtDOS  l^CLfldtCl  mIBCCS  Atlanta— Georgias  12,000 

newspaperboys  must  be  registered 
ff  Y  W*  J  C  M.  collectors  under  a  nil- 

1  si  I  HtS  M  TCLdS  OSCTStS  Attorney  General  Eugene 

„  „  -  _  — 11  j  Mr.  Cook  sent  out  telegrams  to 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellctrd  ...  publishers  rescinding  a  previoo 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y.  statement  by  the  State  Revenue 

.  r  •.  u  1.1  Department  which  held  newspi- 
nAATNFn  oin  trank-  a  Self-  &ripps  family,  has  ably  pers  themselves  responsible  for  col- 

Portrait  of  E.  W.  Scripps.  Edited  by  edited  them  into  an  organized,  i^cting  the  3%  sales  levy. 

Charles  R.  McCabe.  New  York;  readable  and  illuminating  story  ot 

Harper  and  Brothers.  259  pp.  $3.50.  Qpg  jjjg  great  figures  of  Ameri-  ..... 

„  rr  „  I  ,  .  can  journalism  —  25  years  after  holders,  it  is  not  your  province 

E.  W.  Scripps  wrote  that  he  Genius’s  death  (ap-  »<>  ‘ake  a  club  to  ^em.  It  is  yoni 

hadn  t  wanted  to  make  money  ropriately)  of  apoplexy.  business  to  i^rsuade  them  to  yom 

hadn  t  wanted  to  be  an  editor.  All  ^  ^  ^  wav  of  thinkine.  if  vou  can.  id- 
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Career  bound  and  looking  for  an  op¬ 
portunity.  He’ll  find  it,  too,  in  Edi- 
TOB  &  Publisheb's  Classified  Section. 

IS  rOUR  MESSAGE  THERE? 


hadn’t  wanted  to  be  an  editor.  All  ^  ^  way  of  thinking,  if  you  can,  al- 

he  wanted  was  to  “write  pieces  ways  evincing  a  desire  to  express 

for  people  to  read.”  Family  tradi-  After  establishing  the  Press  in  majority  opinion.  This  is  pure 
tion,  he  guessed,  made  him  an  Cleveland  as  a  flourishing,  influ-  demagoguery,  but  pure  demagog- 
editor.  ential  money-maker  in  16  months  uery  is  pure  democracy.  You 

He  began  apparently  in  line  with  between  1878  and  1880,  he  barged  need  suffer  no  shame  on  account 
his  theory.  As  a  young  route  man-  off  impatiently  to  found  the  Eve-  of  either. 

ager  and  subscription  solicitor  of  ning  Chronicle  in  St.  Louis.  He  4,  Be  diplomatic  but  not  too 
his  brother’s  newspaper,  the  De-  stayed  there  a  year — returned  to  damned  diplomatic.  Most  men  fear 
troit  Evening  News,  he  made  more  the  Cleveland  Press  briefly  and  iq  speak  the  whole  truth  because 
than  the  advertising  manager.  He  thence  to  Europe  to  read  poetry  they  fear  a  community  is  not  p^^ 
was  a  talented  salesman  and  astute  ^nd  sightsee.  pared  to  hear  such  frankness.  1 

manager.  Mr.  Scripps  founded  shrewdly,  think  this  is  a  mistake. 

Still,  he  wanted  to  “write  pieces  disciplined  his  managers  ruthlessly  “Damned  Old  Crank,”  phrased 
for  people  to  read.”  So  he  became  for  departing  even  once  from  the  with  Mr.  Scripps’  characteristic- 
a  reporter  on  the  News— at  $10  a  Scripps  script,  and  spent  as  little  ally  frank  description  of  himself 
week.  Before  the  end  of  a  year,  time  as  possible  on  the  job.  is  so  professionally  instructive  and 

he  discovered  that  half  the  stories  “From  the  time  I  was  24,”  he  so  personally  candid  that  no  one 
in  each  issue  were  his.  writes,  “more  than  half  my  days  interested  in  newspapers  can  af- 

So  he  started  the  Cleveland  have  been  spent  with  no  conscious  ford,  I  believe,  to  miss  it.  There 
Press  as  its  editor.  His  brothers  thought  on  business  of  any  sort,  are  interesting  chapters  on  Roy 
George  and  James  remained  in  De-  •  -  •  Journalism^  seems  to  nie  to  Howard,  on  bucking  the  AP,  buck- 
troit  with  the  News  but  held  60  have  been  an  unimportant  incident  fog  advertisers,  on  the  possibility 
per  cent  of  the  new  Cleveland  ven-  in  my  life.”  ^  of  honest  journalism  and  on  the 

ture  between  them.  E.  W,  and  his  The  Cleveland  Press,  Mr.  Scripps  “balderdash”  of  trying  to  grow  old 
cousin,  John  Scripps  Sweeney,  writes,  devoted  three-fourths  of  its  gracefully, 
owned  the  other  40.  Thereafter,  editorial  space  to  closely  edited 

with  amazing  rapidity,  unconven-  briefs:  “A  reader  could  be  sure  Query  and  Reply 
tionality,  and  no  end  of  imagina-  he  had  missed  the  gist  of  nothing  Michigan  wire  editor  asks  for 
tive  newspaper  enterprise,  E.  W.  he  could  have  found  in  larger  name  of  a  “good  reference 

Scripps  proceeded  to  become  a  Cleveland  papers.  The  other  quar-  qjj  editing  wire  and  local 

millionaire  publisher.  ter  of  the  news  space  gave  articles  copy,”  and  a  Canadian  publisher 

♦  ♦  ♦  more  than  a  column  long  asks  for  the  name  of  a  good  book 

Indeed,  departing  sharply  from  o^nling  with  news  that  none  of  the  editing  news  pictures  and  equip- 

his  early  yearning  to  be  a  poet  and  papers  piiblished,  or  dealing  pfog  newspaper  darkrooms, 

his  disinterest  in  money,  he  ac-  1"  &  different  way.  Among  excellent  books  on  edit 

quired  a  passionate  determination  Indeed,  the  condensed  every-  fog  5^  “Headlines  and  Deadlines 
to  become  wealthy.  Yet  another  competitors  gave  plus  satis-  jjy  Robert  Garst,  city  editor,  and 

contrast  was  his  distrust  of  0/  reader-appetites  com-  Tiieodore  Bernstein,  news  editor, 

wealthy-class  thinking  and  his  Pe/i/ors  jailed  to  satisfy  seems  to  of  the  New  York  Times,  pub- 
militant  espousal  of  those  he  re-  ^  been  the  founding  success  jj^bed  by  Columbia  University 
garded  as  “deprived  and  exploit-  ‘ormula  not  only  of  Mr.  Scripps  press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y,  C. 

ed”  classes.  papers  but  of  Viotor  Lawsons  $2.75, 

Between  1906  and  1925,  Mr.  A  recent  book  on  newspaper 

Scripps  intermittently  dictated  to  Kansas  work  describes  as  “the  outstand 

his  secretary  autobiographic  “pieces  ^  i  c  •  ’"8  work  on  picture  editing,' 

for  people  to  read” — but  only  after  j  ,  ^  Vitray’s  “Pictorial  Journalism 

his  own  death  and  “after  my  York  Times  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 


grandchildren  are  grown.”  The 
pieces  are  lively  and  revealing. 

They  are  baldly  candid  self-por-  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  young  ■ 

.  u  counseled:  Editors  in  3  States 

As  frankly  as  a  physiologist  he  *•  The  only  kind  of  advertismg  .  •*  j  *  <  U 

cites  case  studies  of  his  sex  life,  young  paper  can  afford  to  re-  UlVltea  tO  LJOnlaO 
his  methods  of  disposing  of  a  for-  ceive  is  advertising  the  patron  Stanford  University,  Calif, 
mer  mistress  who  sought  re-affi-  cannot  afford  to  withhold  as  a  Editors  of  Washington,  Oregon 
liation,  his  battles  with  fellow  cap-  purely  business  proposition.  and  Nevada  have  been  invited  to 

italists,  his  contempt  for  adver-  2.  Young  editors  and  young  join  in  the  annual  California  New^ 

tisers,  and  what  he  describes  as  newspapers  are  naturally  honest  paper  Publishers  Association  Edi 
“outrageous  rules  for  making  and  fearless.  It  is  only  when  they  tors’  Conference  here  June  22-2_3 
money.”  have  considerable  capital  at  stake  Guest  speakers  will  include  Wil 

These  personal  profiles  and  that  mind<orrupting  influences  Ham  Tugman,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg- 

frank  essays  on  his  own  trade  se-  rnay  begin  their  work.  ister  -  Guard,  and  Dean  ^tank 

crets  he  locked  in  a  black  steel  3.  If  you  disagree  with  a  ma-  Luther  Mott  of  the  University  of 

box.  Mr.  McCabe,  with  permission  jority  of  either  readers  or  stock-  Missouri  School  of  Journalism- 
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Co.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  N.Y, 
C.,  $4.75. 


Editors  in  3  States 


DOMINION  of  the  highways  awaits  yon 


Slave  you  ever  thought  what  Roadm aster  really 
means?  * 

It  means  confident  authority  to  handle  with  ease 
any  situation  you  may  encounter  as  you  motor. 

It  means  a  wealth  of  able  power  instantly  on  hand 
to  take  the  miles  and  the  long  climbs  without  stint, 
without  strain,  without  hint  of  hesitation. 

It  means  soft  and  gentle  riding,  but  with  the  reso¬ 
lute  steadiness  of  ample  weight  and  width  and  solid 
structure. 

It  means  security  and  ease  of  control  so  that  han¬ 
dling  in  parking,  maneuvering  and  riding  is  a  joy 
and  a  breeze  to  either  man  or  woman. 

It  means,  too,  luxiu-ious  comfort  and  appearance- 
deep,  soft  seats — fabrics  and  fittings  at  the  custom 
level— styling  to  match  the  brilliant  performance 
this  name  implies. 

Yes,  this  is  the  Buick  Roadmaster,  the  automobile 
that  named  itself. 

In  the  pulse-racing  lift  of  its  152  Fireball  horse¬ 


power  paired  with  Buick’s  newest  and  finest  brakes 
— in  the  ever-smooth  going  of  its  all-coil  springing 
and  Dynaflow  Drive— in  the  sumptuous  comfort 
of  its  rich  interior— Roadmaster  really  rules  the 
road. 

Will  you  test  the  truth  of  that  statement? 

Will  you  settle  yourself  at  a  Roadmaster  wheel 
and  see  how  completely  dominion  of  the  highways 
is  yours? 

Your  Buick  dealer  is  waiting  to  show  you  this 
master  performer— and  to  quote  prices  that  make 
Roadmaster  the  smart  buy— the  lowest  cost  per 
pound  in  the  fine-car  field.  Call  on  him  soon. 
BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Equipment,  a4xe*»ones,  trim  and  models  art  subject  to  ehanqt  without  notice. 


no AI)\I  AS Ti:  W 
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that  Recommend  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drivei 


to  publishing  executives  looking  for  economy,  dependability  and  productii 


The  new  Cutler-Hammer  Controller 


magnetic  clutch  is  used  in  place  of  the 

ratchet  type  overriding  clutch,  eliminating  90  definite  speed  points  with  conseqt 
the  side  strains  and  unequal  bearing  and 
gear  teeth  wear  associated  with  the  latter 
type.  Moreover,  the  magnetic  clutch  elim¬ 
inates  the  u.se  of  a  brake  on  the  large  motor 
which  on  the  old  style  drive  was  released 
and  set  on  each  inching  operation.  On  the 
C-H  Drive,  the  magnetic  clutch  serves  as 
the  large  motor  brake,  giving  smooth,  rapid, 
positive  braking  action.  These  features  in¬ 
sure  long,  dependable  service  with  reduced 
maintenance.  The  efficiency  of  the  alternating  cumn 

motor  is  conc^ed  throughout  industry.  Th 

2  The  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drive  sim-  wound  rotor  motor  esi>ecially  demonstrate 
plifies  the  task  of  putting  an  edition  on  its  efficiency  on  today’s  high  speed  presse 
the  press.  operating  with  high  speed  pasters. 

The  adoption  ofa  magnetic  clutch  provides  Since  the  C-H  Drive  employs  a  smal 
n  smnoth  cnshioned  start  with  gradual  ac-  ^onstant  spe^  motor  for  starting,  curren 

inrushes  are  far  below  those  for  main  moto 
starting.  Moreover,  in  the  Cutler-Hamme 
system,  the  starting  motor  also  turns  th 
driving  motor  through  the  magnetic  cluk 
until  the  main  motor  contactor  is  dost 
(whereupon  the  clutch  drops  out). 

The  use  of  the  magnetic  clutch  permit 
the  use  of  a  smaller  high  speed  drivicA 
motor.  ■ 


FThe  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drive  and 
Control  cost  less  initially,  cost  less  to 
install,  cost  less  to  maintain. 

Clearly,  this  simple  drive  consisting  of  a 
small  constant  spieed  motor  and  a  single 
idjustable  speed  driving  motor  costs  less 
;han  a  drive  using  multiple  motors.  Clearly 
XK),  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  this 
irive,  requiring  no  rectifier  equipment,  the 
xiuivalent  of  an  ac-dc  converter,  with  the 
x>mplex  associated  equipment  conversion 
ipparatus  must  have,  costs  less. 

As  a  matter  of  accepted  fact,  the  instal- 
ation  cost  of  the  ac  2  motor  drive  is  from 
W  to  40%  less  than  for  other  drives.  More- 
)ver,  the  control  for  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Drive  is  in  the  form  of  a  factory  mounted 
ind  wired  cubicle  which  can  be  installed  in 
/our  plant  easily  and  rapidly. 

The  alternating  current  motor  is  the 
nost  rugged  of  all  and  has  only  collector  rings  has  better  control  of  plate  cylinder  position, 
IS  sliding  contacts.  The  Cutler -Hammer  and  fewer  jogging  operations  are  required 
iJontrol  is  made  up  of  rugged  magnetic  in  replating  a  press.  Moreover,  all  steps  of 
»mponents  standard  throughout  industry,  acceleration  are  so  smooth,  there  are  no 
ind  lacks  those  fragile  parts  that  cause  so  damaging  shocks  or  jerking  of  the  fragile 


The  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  providtt^ 
highest  efficiency  of  operation.  L, 


4  The  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  Confrolle 
provides  all  the  flexibility  you  wmi. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  new  Cutler- 
Hammer  Controller  provides  90  different 
speed  points.  This  feature  is  achieved  by  a 


NEW 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  PRESSES 

^  100%  Cutler-Hammer  Equipped 

■1  A  new  modern  press  installation  just  recently  com 
B  pleted  in  the  plant  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ^ 
100%  Cutler-Hammer  equipped — with  C-H  PrM' 
Drives,  new  Control  equipment  and  Conveyors.  With  H»i 
equipment,  it  is  possible  to  thread  newsprint  into  the 
Scott  presses  at  10  revolutions  of  a  press  cylinder  p«' 
minute.  Speed  of  the  presses  is  then  raised  smoothly 
and  swiftly  by  means  of  the  new  control  until  90,000 
Sentinels  are  being  printed,  folded  and  delivered  p*' 
hour.  The  press  units  are  equipped  with  two  10  hf 
starting  motors  and  twa  200  h.p.  and  two  100  kp 
motors.  Drive  is  completely  automatic.  In  event  oi 
web  break,  switches  stop  presses  automatically  ■ 
4  to  5  seconds. 

In  the  same  room  are  older  presses  also  completely 
Cutler-Hammer  equipped. 


jeUTUER-HAKMER 

[  ■-,  PRE STRIVES  ^ 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


P»?ESS  DRtVES 


Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control  in  plant  of 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  (OHIO)  REVIEW 

One  of  the  Brosh-Moore  newspapers,  the  East  Liverpool  Re¬ 
view,  is  printed  on  two  new  16-page  Goss  Unitubulor  Presses 
with  o  capacity  of  28,000  per  hour.  These  presses  ore 
equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


iique  scheme  of  resbtor  design.  It  pro 
ides  not  only  added  smoothness  of  accel 
tion,  but  controlled  acceleration  to  de 
printing  speed,  subsequent  minute 
hanges  in  speed,  and  smooth  deceleration, 
t  is  also  possible  to  proceed  to  a  stable 
intermediate  between  threading  and 
rtual  printing  speed. 

A  further  provision  of  18  interlock  cir 
uits  affords  tremendous  flexibility  as  in 
case  of  accessory  press  equipment,  dry 
valves,  etc. 


The  simple,  standard  control  compo¬ 
nents  pose  no  problem  to  your  plant 
electrical  men. 


Slthough  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control  sys- 
tm  offers  a  wide  range  of  advantages,  the 
Mponeiits  used  in  this  control  are  simple, 
sandard,  known  throughout  industry, 
ihere  are  no  puzzlers  here  to  baffle  your 
B’Ti  electrical  men  and  to  require  factory- 
spert  servicing  and  attention.  There  are 
»  unfamiliar  rectifier  components  to  cause 
t^nfu.sioii  and  delay. 


The  Cutler-Hammer  System  is  the  safest 
of  all  systems. 


Both  Drive  and  Control  are  economical 
of  space. 


Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control  at 

THE  CUNEO  PRESS  INC.  OF  INDIANA,  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


[«mplete  preventive  safety  is  established. 
IS  standard  in  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drive 
cid  Control  system.  Only  fully  intentional 
iperation  is  possible.  Bell  and  light  wam- 
-b  is  compulsory  not  only  to  inching  the 
Tess  but  to  acceleration  to  running  speeds. 

Buy  no  drive  until  you  have  seen  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drive  in  oper- 
»ion.  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223  St. 
Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


Cutler-Hammer  Cylinder 
Brakes 

Stop  presses  safely  in  ap¬ 
proximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieve  gearing 
of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 


ihe  small  number  of  elements  in  the 
lutler-Hammer  Drive  take  up  less  space. 
Ill  elements  are  mounted  in  line,  forming 
ilong,  narrow,  compact  "package”  along- 
He  the  press.  Where  access  to  paper  reels 
i  a' factor,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  can 
b  suspension-mounted  overhead,  out  of 
be  way  of  reel  trucks. 

The  control  cubicles  themselves  are  com- 
pct  and  can  be  installed  out  of  the  way  in 
mail  rooms  elsewhere.  Their  space  econ- 
uny  is  especially  notable  in  comparison 
tith  equipment  using  rectifier  apparatus. 


Shown  here  is  a  5-color  Cottrell  Perfecting  Press  in  the  plont  of  The  Cuneo  Press  Inc.  of  Indiana  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana.  This  press  has  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year  and  prints  the  calor  forms  of 
the  American  Home  Magazine.  This  press  is  driven  by  two  Cutler-Hammer  125  h.p.  Drives  fully 
equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control.  There  are  many  unusual  features  of  the  control  such  as 
interlocks  that  start  and  stop  the  dryers  as  the  press  itself  starts  and  stops  and  the  device  that 
automatically  throws  the  printing  cylinders  off  compression  if  there  is  a  break  in  the  web. 

In  addition,  in  this  same  plant,  there  are  the  following:  a  Cutler-Hammer  200  h.p.  drive  and 
control  installed  on  a  10-unit  Goss  press,  a  C-H  150  h.p.  drive  and  control  on  each  of  two  Babcock 
64-page  2-color  presses,  two  C-H  150  h.p.  drives  and  control  on  each  of  two  5-color  Babcock 
perfecting  presses  just  placed  in  operation,  and  there  will  be  two  C-H  200  h.p.  drives  and  control 
on  a  5-color  2-web  Babcock  press  yet  to  be  instolled. 


Cutler-Hammer 
Newspaper  Con¬ 
veyors 


Used  in  practically 


every  conveyor- 
equipped  plant  in 
North  America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  to  56 
pages  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  Heavy 
Duty  handles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  speed  up 
to  60,000  I.P.H. 


PRICE  INCREASE? 

SENATOR  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado 
stated  in  Washington  this  week  that  the 
manufacturers  of  newsprint  plan  to  announce 
a  price  increase  of  $9  per  ton.  We  don’t 
know  where  he  got  his  information,  nor  does 
anyone  else  in  the  newspaper  business. 

In  the  absence  of  comment  of  any  kind 
(  from  Canadian  manufacturers  this  pro¬ 
nouncement  has  served  only  to  cause  a  bad 
I  case  of  the  jitters  among  U.  S.  publishers. 
Mills  in  this  country  are  under  government 
price  control  regulation  therefore  Senator 
Johnson’s  contemplated  price  increase  could 
mean  only  Canada  from  which  comes  more 
j  than  80%  of  U.  S.  supply. 

I  A  $9  per  ton  increase  in  the  face  of  rec- 
'  ord  high  profits  for  newsprint  manufacturers, 

,  would  amount  to  a  fantastic  holdup.  It  could 
^  be  interpreted  only  as  an  indication  of  out- 
>  right  greed,  or  as  an  attempt  by  the  manu- 
i  facturers  to  reduce  U.  S.  consumption  so 
;  that  tonnage  would  be  available  for  overseas 
;  markets. 

j  Canadian  producers  are  fully  aware — if 
,  not,  they  should  be — of  the  narrowing  gap 
I  between  income  and  expense  in  most  U.  S. 
newspapers.  A  $9  per  ton  increase  for  news- 

*  print  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  every  pub¬ 
lisher.  Newsprint  manufacturers  cannot  ig- 

*  nore  these  facts.  They  cannot  have  the  at- 
J  titude  of  closing  their  eyes  to  conditions 
)  which  exist  among  customers  which  buy  90% 

I  of  their  output. 

I  Among  newspaper  publishers  “in  the  know” 
f  about  newsprint  production,  there  is  a  belief 
that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  will  an- 
^  nounce  a  $2-$4  per  ton  price  increase  before 
Fall.  Of  course,  the  announcement  of  a 
i  $9  increase  may  be  a  “plant”  in  the  old  tech- 
-  nique  of  making  a  $4  increase  sound  small 
‘  by  comparison  and  designed  to  make  the 
I  manufacturer  appear  to  be  doing  the  pub- 
1  Ushers  a  favor  by  not  socking  them  so  much. 
But  we  don’t  think  so. 

A  $4  per  ton  increase  instead  of  $9  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  doing  the  publishers  any 
favor.  In  fact,  we  don’t  know  of  any  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  read  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are 
,  satisfied  that  even  $4  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

'  The  manufacturers  will  point  to  their  new 
labor  contracts  and  other  items  which  have 
gone  up,  but — the  $6  increase  last  fall  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  care  of  that  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  new  wage  rates. 

'  Price  Stabilization  Director  DiSalle  late 
I  this  week  labelled  the  “$9  increase”  talk  for 
what  it  is — plain  rumor.  He  also  revealed 
publishers  are  not  going  to  take  a  $4  in¬ 
crease,  or  any  increase,  without  warning  as 
they  did  last  time.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  picture  now. 

The  head  of  the  newsprint  industry  in 
Canada  gave  DiSalle  assurance  several 
months  ago  that  he  would  have  advance 
notice  of  any  price  increase.  Since  then  this 
gentleman,  Robert  M.  Fowler,  has  been 
named  head  of  Canada’s  Defense  Production 
Authority,  and  he  has  asked  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  inform  the  government  of  any  con¬ 
templated  price  changes. 

If  there  are  any  price  increases  this  year 
it  looks  as  if  the  manufacturers  will  be  saved 
from  making  the  same  mistake  in  customer 
relations  they  made  last  Fall  when  they 
annoimced  a  large  increase  effective  immed¬ 
iately. 


For  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude 
of  business;  and  a  fool’s  voice  is  known  by 
a  multitude  of  words. — Ecclesiastes,  V;  c. 


CENSORSHIP  AGAIN 

LETS  get  together! 

One  Air  Force  general  in  Texas  arbi¬ 
trarily  barred  one  newspaper’s  reporters  from 
the  base  because  he  didn’t  like  the  way  the 
newspaper  handled  human  interest  stories  of 
families  of  air  crash  victims.  After  relax¬ 
ing  the  ban  he  went  so  far  as  to  order  Air 
Force  officers  to  advise  families  of  air  crash 
victims  in  their  personal  contacts  and  rela¬ 
tionships  with  news  media  in  the  future. 

What  business  is  it  of  his  or  of  the  Air 
Force  what  the  relationship  of  civilians  are 
with  the  press? 

Another  Air  Force  general  in  Ohio  re¬ 
gretted  the  way  reporters  and  photographers 
were  pushed  around  by  military  guards  at  an 
Air  Force  plane  crash  on  civilian  property 
and  said: 

“There  is  no  authority  in  existence  which 
authorizes  guards  to  restrain  or  otherwise 
interfere  with  members  of  the  press  in  such 
circumstances.” 

He  was  talking  about  the  scene  of  a  crash 
— but  the  same  thing  goes  for  anything  con¬ 
cerning  civilians  and  the  press. 

The  worst  part  of  all  this  is  that  an  Air 
Force  spokesman  in  Washington  told  E&P, 
concerning  the  Texas  incident:  “There  was 
no  official  Washington  action  and  there  is 
no  plan  to  issue  any  advice  or  directive  to 
field  commanders  as  to  what  they  should  do 
in  the  event  similar  situations  arise.” 

Why  not? 

We  used  to  think  the  difficulties  between 
press  and  military  in  such  instances  was  be¬ 
cause  of  a  misunderstanding  of  military  pol¬ 
icy  at  the  lower  levels.  Now  we  find  that  it 
is  at  top  levels,  too. 

With  even  generals  running  around  half- 
cocked  trying  to  tell  editors  how  to  run  their 
newspapers  and  issuing  orders  on  non-military 
matters  that  do  not  concern  them  it  is  time 
there  was  some  sort  of  a  directive  from 
the  top. 

By  this  do-nothing  policy.  Air  Force  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  implies  that  it  con¬ 
dones  the  action  of  a  general  in  stepping  off 
the  military  reservation  and  sticking  his  nose 
into  civilian  affairs,  not  to  mention  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  running  a  newspaper. 

There  is  too  much  screwy  thinking  among 
the  military  on  this  whole  problem  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Navy,  which 
we  mentioned  last  week)  and  it  cannot  be 
straightened  out  except  by  headquarters  and 
the  top  brass. 


RUMELY  CASE 

A  LETTER  to  the  editor  from  Richard  E. 

Cooke  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  in  the  May  12  issue,  accuses 
E  &  P  of  “injecting  another  side  issue”  into 
the  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely  case  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  of  April  21. 

“The  issue  was  not,  as  you  stated,  simplf 
a  matter  of  forcing  the  Commhtee  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  to  divulge  the  names 
of  persons  purchasing  its  literature.  It  was 
more  complicated  than  that  and  involved  the 
question  of  whether  the  sale  of  literature  by 
this  Committee  was  a  means  of  hiding  and 
concealing  contributions  through  the  guise 
of  purchasing  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  other 
material  published  by  this  Committee.” 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  perfect  example 
of  beclouding  the  issue  such  as  we  discussed. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  registered  under  the  lobbying 
act. 

Three  to  four  investigators  for  the  Buch¬ 
anan  Committee,  which  indicted  Mr.  Rumely 
for  contempt,  had  unhindered  access  for 
three  weeks  to  the  files  of  the  Committee  in 
its  New  York  office.  Almost  1,000  piecej 
of  literature  and  letters  they  requested  were 
photostatted  and  turned  over  to  them. 

Twenty-six  separate  demands  of  the  Buch¬ 
anan  Committee  were  presented,  including 
information  on  contributions.  All  but  one 
were  complied  with  by  Dr.  Rumely.  That 
one  was  for  the  names  of  purchasers  of  books 
in  quantity.  The  names  of  about  50,000  in¬ 
dividual  purchasers  were  not  an  issue. 

What  about  those  books,  their  retail  price 
and  their  cost?  Are  they  a  hidden  means  of 
getting  contributions? 

Last  year,  two-thirds  of  the  Committee’s 
activities  were  in  publishing  and  distributing 
books:  among  them  100,000  copies  of  “Com¬ 
pulsory  Medical  Care  and  the  Welfare  State”; 
almost  100,000  copies  of  “Why  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act?”;  thousands  of  copies  of  “The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Its  Sources 
and  Application,”  and  700,000  copies  of  “The 
Road  Ahead.” 

The  book  on  the  Constitution  had  nrigi- 
nally  been  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers 
and  sold  at  $2.50.  Its  circulation  was  in  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  Committee  took  H 
over  and  sold  it  for  $1  in  single  copies,  and 
100  or  more  at  $.80.  Printing  costs  alone 
were  40  to  45  cents  on  top  of  which  were 
costs  for  storage,  handling,  shipping,  sales— 
not  to  mention  overhead  and  advertising. 
One  sale  of  more  than  4,000  books  for  the 
schools  of  Fort  Worth  was  at  50  cents  per 
copy  with  costs  exceeding  51  cents.  The 
FBI  bought  hundreds  of  copies  for  its  office. 

“The  Road  Ahead”  was  produced  at  a 
total  cost  of  56  cents  per  copy  and  sold  by 
the  Committee  in  a  fibre-bound  edition  for 
50  cents.  A  loss  of  6  cents  per  copy. 

A  Bill  of  Rights  wallpiece  was  sold  for  60 
cents  a  single  copy  and  three  for  $1.  Its 
unit  cost  was  30  cents.  More  than  150,0(W 
of  them  were  given  away  free  for  use  in 
schoolrooms. 

The  issue  before  the  courts  in  the  Rumely 
case,  as  we  see  it,  is  still  whether  Congress 
can  interfere  with  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  books,  or  material  of  any  kind  from  a 
printing  press.  The  lower  court  did  not 
touch  the  issue  at  all.  The  higher  courts, 
on  appeal,  will  certainly  do  so. 
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J.  C.  Safley,  editor  of  the  San 
PERSONAL  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has  been 

airrMTIOlM  presented  a  Diploma  of  Merit  by 

the  Tijuana  (Mex.)  Chamber  of 

- -  T  r  Commerce  in  recognition  of  the 

Ellis  Emmons  Reed,  formerly  contribution  to  good  relations  be- 
for  19  years  with  the  Newark  ^^g^n  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  as  editor  made  by  a  series  of  articles 

of  the  sports  editions,  assistant  jj  writing  on  Baja  California 

news  editor  and  columnist  and  communities, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  John  W.  Eggers,  Pacific  Coast 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  &  5Mn-  manager  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
day  Herald  and  the  Long  Island  jjjg  ^  located  in  San  Francisco, 
Press,  and  edUor-in-chief  of  Arco  elected  vicepresident  of  the 

Newspaper  Feature  &  Fiction  corporation  at  the  annual  board 
Service,  has  been  appointed  di-  of  directors’ meeting, 
rector  of  services  to  U.  S.  man¬ 
agement  by  the  National  Manage-  — 

ment  Council.  For  the  last  five  Qjj  jJjg  Business  Side 
years  he  has  been  public  relations  ■ 

director  of  Air  France.  Grant  Stone,  advertising  di- 

WauAM  J  Kelly,  formerly  rector  of  the  C/e ve/a/id  (O.)  Press 
Mws  editor  of  International  News  president  of  the  Cleveland 

Service  and  a  writer  for  the  ^r-  Club,  received  the  “Gov- 

roH-n  (N.  Y.)  T/mes  and  the  Og-  Award”  for  1950-51  from 

denst//rg  (N  J.)  /o«rnfl/,  and  for  j^g  governor  of  Rotary  District 
the  l^t  eight  years  with  Collier's  22%  which  includes  55  clubs  and 
and  the  American  Magazine,  has  2  ooo  members 
been  appointed  associate  editor  of  ’  h^rry  G.  Brewster  has  been 
the  latter,  in  charge  of  articles.  appointed  by  the  New  York  Joiir- 
Fred  O.  Seibel  is  rounding  ou  Commerce  as  manager  of 

25  years  as  editorial  cartwnist  advertising  office,  suc- 

(?r  (yn-)  Times-  ceeding  Jack  Gilman,  who  joined 

Dispatch.  He  joined  the  paper  American  Legion  Magazine.  For- 
from  the  old  Albany  (N.  Y.)  overly  Mr.  Brewster  was  with 
Knickerbocker  Press.  ^g^j  Holiday  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 

Harold  Perkins  vicepresident  years  was  with 

and  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has  q  Norton  Grubb,  for  the  last 
been  elected  to  the  Iward  of  di-  yg^jj  jj,g  g^igj  staff  of 

rotors  for  Associated  Industries  jf,g  york  headquarters  of 

of  Minneapolis.  P^gj  Kimbell,  Incorporated,  news- 

W.  Preston  Lane,  jR.,  former  representatives,  has  been 

Governor  of  Maryland  and  presi-  promoted  to  sales  manager.  Wn.- 

LIAM  E.  Wolfe,  for  the  last  10 
Herald  and  Moil  for  25  years  is  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 

returning  home  May  23  on  the  ^f^ce,  has  been  elected  a  vicepres- 
M  Caronia  after  a  three  months  j^g^j  of  the  company, 
tom  of  Euro^.  E.  L.  Pippin,  an  advertising 

Gormn  R  ClosWay,  execu-  salesman  since  1949,  has  been 
1  c  editor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  promoted  to  advertising  manager 

Republican- Herald  was  elected  j^g  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 

prMident  of  the  Minnesota  Asso-  Ridger,  succeeding  Dave  Byrne, 
ciated  Press  at  its  annual  Spring  ^^o  has  become  traveling  man- 
meeting,  succeeding  O.  B.  Au- 

OUSTSON,  editor-manager  of  the  - 

Willmar  West  Central  Minnesota  P  ■■  ■  I  «f  I 

Daily  Tribune.  D  W I  III  I 

Clee  O.  Doggett,  publisher  of  4  la  Sr  ^  me 

the  Cherokee  (Okla.)  Messenger  I II 1 5  fC 

and  Republican,  has  been  reap- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Okla-  ~ 

homa  state  regents  for  higher  edu-  * 

cation.  |  \  'AJ  i 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  for-  1  ^ 

mer  editor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman  J);^  ^  ^ 

Newspapers,  Boise,  has  been  ap-  \ 

pointed  assistant  to  the  president  rv  ** V 

of  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  adc 

Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Eugene  Smith,  managing  edi-  ^  ^ 

tor  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun,  Ch« 

was  elected  state  chairman  of  the 
Arkansas  Associated  Press  organi-  1®^' 

zation.  He  succeeded  Harry  S.  pol' 

Ashmore,  executive  editor  of  the  con 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette.  f 

George  C.  Waldo,  editor, 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  i 

Telegram,  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Park  and  “ 

Forest  Commission,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  chairman  of  the  newly- 
formed  Natural  Resources  Coun-  211  W.  Wackerl 
cil  of  Connecticut.  L— — 
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ager  for  Unitypo  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Pippin  is  a 
former  advertising  manager  for 
the  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  and 
Mr.  Byrne  is  a  former  publisher 
of  the  Spencer  (la.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter. 

David  C.  Hume,  who  has  been 
credit  and  personnel  manager 
since  1946,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  He 
is  a  brother  of  John  E.  N.  Hume, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  paper. 

Miss  Roberta  Anne  Marti- 
neau,  daughter  of  W.  R.  Marti- 
NEAU,  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Live  Stock  News,  has  begun 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free-Press 
advertising  staff. 

James  Whitmore,  circulation 
manager  for  Corvallis,  Ore.,  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Whitmore  are  parents  of 
their  second  son,  Stephen  Lee. 
Barney  Cummins,  town  manager 
for  the  Journal  at  St.  Helens,  Ore., 
and  Mrs.  Cummins  are  parents  of 
a  new  son,  John  Robert. 

Elaine  Courts  and  Emily 
Bone  have  joined  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Mary 
Mims  has  resigned  from  that  de¬ 
partment  to  take  a  government 
training  position  for  foreign  serv¬ 
ice. 

Charles  Marshall  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Shelton  have  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

Eugene  Greeno,  who  has  been 
with  Southwestern  Publishing  Co. 
papers  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  for 
three  years,  is  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carson  City  (Nev.) 
Appeal. 

Richard  L.  Cullen,  former 
newspaper  representative  and 
agency  executive,  has  become 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  adver¬ 
tising  offices  of  the  LadieY  Home 
Journal. 


Build  big  reader-interest  with 
this  'round-the-world  favorite — 


w 


THE  BERRYS, 

>  by  Carl  Grubert  A 

^ow  oppearing  in  over  100  leocBng  ^ 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Con-  \ 
^odo  and  overseas,  Grubert's  warm,  hu-  ^ 
morous  vignettes  oi  American  family  life  ^ 
will  win  the  hearts  oi  your  readers,  too. 
Check  somples — see  why  this  daily  strip 
and  Sunday  color  page  is  a  world-wide 
favorite;  why  it  is  a  leader  in  preference 
polls;  how  well  it  will  round  out  your 
y  comic  page.  Wire  for  proofs  and  terms  ll 
'  today  1  / 


What  makes  the 
intrepid  Bathless 
Groggins  shrink 
with  fear? 


r \  chica'go  sun-times 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6  Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


You’ll  find  the 
answer  in  the 
new  mystery-comedy 
episode  in  the 
ABBIE  an’  SLATS 
daily  strip 
starting  June  11. 

Here's  a  brand-new 
story  loaded  with 
mystery — and  laughs. 
When  Bathless  finally 
emerges  from  the 
Mystery  House,  he  is 
a  man  with  a  new  and 
staggering  power  in  his 
palm.  How  this  power 
affects  his  fellow 
citizens  and  who  event¬ 
ually  is  revealed  as  the 
occupant  of  the 

Mystery  House  make 
for  one  of  the 
most  absorbing — 
and  hilarious — Abbie 
an'  Slats  episodes. 

We  shall  be 
glad  to  send 
advance  proofs. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Rossman  H.  Wynkoop,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hackensack  (N. 
J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record  for  21 
years,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of 
the  New  Jersey 
Associated  Press 
Association  this 
,  week.  Mr.  Wyn- 
I  Koop  has  worked 
for  the  Record 
for  31  years. 

Walter 
(Bull)  Dur¬ 
ham,  agricultural 
editor  of  the 
'Memphis  Wyncoop 
j  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
'  farm  director  of  Radio  Station 
WMC  has  received  a  special  ci¬ 
tation  from  the  Tennessee  State 
\  Department  of  Employment  Se- 
3  curity  in  recognition  of  “valuable 
public  service.” 

Eldon  Corkill  has  resigned  as 
3  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  and  will  begin 
work  May  28  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 
»  He  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Sun.  Don.ald 
Worrell,  formerly  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  succeeds  him 
at  Norman. 


tor  since  1946  and  a  staffer  since  m 

1939,  has  been  appointed  manag-  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  Ry  TlQIlt 

ing  ^itor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  ^ 

Y.)  Gazette. 

Ray  Brock,  former  Balkan  cor-  - 

respondent  of  the  New  York 

Times,  has  gone  to  Ankara,  Tur- - —  /I?*"'  ^ 

key,  to  serve  as  Middle  East  ’Vj--— — — 

Harold  Perdue  of  the  Cleve-  '  _P|||  |f^ 

move  to  Columbus,  O.,  and  join  ^ P^W^X 

the  staff  of  a  sister  Scripps-How-  I ' 

ard  paper,  the  Columbus  Citizen. 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  for  the  last  ^ ^  InlH  I 

four  years,  is  now  enroute  to  *  [  (V  (  ^  _ T 

England  to  continue  her  newspa-  *  ^  ~~  |  ^ 

Dick  Pearce,  former  Oklahoma  ^  '*  /  ^  i  \ 

City  (Okla.)  Times  and  Okla-  if  I  y  II  \  ^  *  f  3(1  |/ 

homa  News  reporter  and  current-  '  '  »  '  i  \  i  *  ‘  '  l 

ly  San  Francisco  Examiner  desk-  '  '  '  • — 

man,  is  author  of  a  novel,  ‘The  “The  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  is  all  right,  too!” 

Impudent  Rifle,”  recently  pub-  - — — — — 

lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co  ,  joined  the  Home  and  Family  De-  and  assistant  managing  editor. 
Philadelphia.  partment  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Mrs.  Irene  Bowers  Sells,  so- 


xW' 


“The  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  is  all  right,  too!” 


Joe  Alex  Morris,  Jr.,  has  re-  Constitution. 
signed  from  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dave  Smit 


Mrs.  Irene  Bowers  Sells,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 


signed  from  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dave  Smith,  formerly  local  ad-  Advertiser,  has  been  chosen  as 
bureau  staff.  United  Press.  He  vertising  manager  of  the  Dallas  outstanding  Oklahoma  woman  for 
was  formerly  on  the  reportorial  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  been  1951  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
staff,  Hartford  Times.  appointed  to  new  duties  as  assis-  homa  Chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 

Len  Massell,  Stamford  tant  to  the  advertising  director.  —  -  ■ 


Edward  Themak,  Jr.,  city  edi-  Advocate  columnist,  has  Roger  A.  Johnson,  manager  of 


been  named  recipient  of  the  first  the  Portland  bureau  and  North- 


Phi,  journalism  fraternity. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Dexheimer, 
general  news  reporter  and  feature 
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Press  Award  of  the  Stamford  west  news  manager  for  the  United  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Taunton 
Lions  Club.  Press  Associations  since  1947,  has  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette  for  the 

Henry  Luce,  II,  son  of  Time  resigned  from  the  U.P.,  effective  last  seven  years,  has  resigned  to 
and  Life  publister  Henry  Luce,  June  1.  He  has  been  named  Pa-  become  secretary-assistant  to  Dr. 
left  the  editorial  staff  of  the  cific  Northwest  representative  for  Henry  Loeb  Jacobs,  president  of 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  to  join  the  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  and  will  Bryant  College,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Washington  bureau  of  Time  open  that  firm’s  first  Northwest  Lynwood  Abram,  formerly  a 
Mag^ine.  “Hank”  had  been  on  office  in  July  in  Portland.  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  re- 


the  Press  staff  for  two  years  and  Charles  Carver,  formerly  of  porter,  has  joined  the  El  Paso 
was  covering  the  Federal  building  the  Ogden  bureau  of  the  Salt  (Tex.)  Times. 
beat  when  he  resigned.  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  Bryan  Haislip,  reporter  for  the 

James  W.  Goodsell,  executive  is  now  state  editor  of  the  Ogden  Raleigh  (N,  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  Party  (Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner,  sue-  server  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
in  Oregon  for  the  past  two  years,  ceeding  Spencer  L.  Richards,  resigned  to  join  the  Raleigh  staff 
resigned  May  9  to  return  to  the  who  left  the  paper  to  enter  busi-  pf  (j,e  Associated  Press, 
newspaper  business  as  a  reporter  ness  for  himself.  Murray  Arnold  has  been 

on  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Frank  Reeves,  livestock  editor  named  city  editor  of  Bakersfield 

Charles  M.  Williamson  has  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  (Calif.)  Californian.  He  succeeds 
resigned  his  position  as  associate  Telegram,  recently  was  given  a  set  Walter  McArthur,  who  has 
editor  of  the  Walton  (Ga.)  News  of  matched  luggage  at  a  surprise  joined  the  State  Department  and 
and  Tribune  to  join  the  public  re-  party  staged  by  livestock  industry  scheduled  for  assignment  to 
lations  staff  of  the  C^^ral  of  people.  Singapore  as  an  information  spe- 

Georgia  Railway  with  offices  in  Robert  L.  Brown  of  Ann  Ar-  cjaiist. 

Savannah,  Ga.  .  bor,  Mich.,  has  joined  the  staff  '  .  . 

Ray  Saunders,  who  has  been  of  the  Los  Alamos  (N.  M.)  Her-  {Continued  on  page  38) 
on  the  city  staff  of  the  Atlanta  aid  as  city  editor. 

(Ga.)  Constitution  has  joined  the  George  McWilliams,  veteran  Wedding  Bells 

Atlanta  bureau  of  the  United  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  editorial  ^ - — 

Press,  covering  the  State  Capitol  staffer,  has  returned  to  the  tity  Francis  Leonard  Murphy,  re- 


Singapore  as  an  information  spe¬ 
cialist. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


Wedding  Bells 


Press,  covermg  the  State  Capitol  staffer,  has  returned  to  the  nty  Francis  Leonard  Murphy,  re¬ 
beat.  room  after  a  month-long  trip  to  porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

George  H.  Boswell,  Henry  the  Korean  fighting  front.  Mr.  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Whitbeck, 

W,  Grady  School  of  Journalism  McWilliams  was  assigned  to  re-  at  Middlebury,  Conn.,  recently, 

graduate,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  port  on  air  evacuation  of  wound-  Roland  J  Charest  Lynn 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  ed  fighting  men  from  the  front  to  /Mast  1  I  tern  snorts  writer  to 


«  n.  acoTT,  SBH/  r,  rtuUmut,  MtUs 
Td.  Gtrfidd  i-7950; 
^^.F^’btre  Bordnard,  Los  AnirUs  5.  Tel. 
Dunkirk  8-4I5I. _ _ _ 

Ijadea,  Entfand  OJitt:  Allah  DEiAroMt, 
Monagrr;  StHydt  Pork  Mansions,  MaryUkoiu 
goad.  London.  N.W.  I . 


P*eis,  fronct.  Editor,  G.  Lahgelaa^  48, 
J  S"**  Vincennee  (Seine).  Ciopies 

«  Esitoe  a  Puhusbee  ere  ETmiUble  at  the 
Amencan  Iniormation  Setricc,  20;  rue  Dupbot, 

Pant  (ler)  France, _ 

(barter  Member  Audit  Bureau  ol  Crculationa. 


ui  luc  /Tiiu/iiu  \yurisniuituri.  cu  iiguiiiig  men  iiom  me  iium  lo  (Mass  )  Item  sports  writer,  to 

He  was  formerly  associate  editor  the  U.  S.  A  rewrite  man  for  the  miss  Phyllis  M  Goolsby*  of 
of  the  Bartow  (Ga.)  Herald.  Post,  he  served  as  a  war  corre-  Oaipn,  Mass  r^centlv 
Bill  Allen,  formerly  with  the  spondent  for  International  News  _  ’  ”,  , 

Atlanta  bureau  of  the  INS,  has  Service  during  World  War  11.  Charles  H^bin,  Jr.,  ^ssi  • 


^rviee  uuiiiijj  vyuiiu  yrai  ii.  ,.  /  /Aiol 

joined  the  state  news  desk  of  the  Howard  Alla  way,  recently  a  ^Port*  editor,  Montgomery  {A  ■ 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  member  of  the  Sunday  Magazine  Miss  Jean  W  . 

W.  R.  Wilkins,  who  has  been  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  28. 

on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  been  appointed  managing  editor  Hiram  Fitzpatrick,  classified 

copydesk  for  the  last  three  years,  of  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Mr.  advertising  salesman  for  the  Port- 

has  joined  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Alla  way  has  also  worked  in  New  land  (Ore.)  Journal,  to  Miss 

Journal  staff.  York  for  the  Associated  Press  and  Kathleen  E.  Oliver  of  England, 

Mrs.  Stanford  Smith  has  for  PM,  where  he  was  city  editor  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently. 
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Hiram  Fitzpatrick,  classified 


We  are  in  a  state  of  Emergency. 

We  must  build  our  military  strength  — 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  keep 
our  economy  strong  for  the  long  pull. 
Inflation  bleeds  both! 


can 


Just  because  controls  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Government,  does  not  mean  we 
can  now  afford  to  sit  back  and  think 
there’s  nothing  we  individually  need  to 
do  to  check  Inflation.  Far  from  it! 

To  win  the  battle  against  Inflation, 
every  one  of  us  must  take  a  personal  part. 
And  let’s  not  forget  that  if  this  battle  is 
lost,  every  one  of  us  will  suffer. 

What  can  each  one  of  us  do  to  lick 
Inflation? 

1.  All  of  us  can  help  our  Government  make 
controls  effective  by  holding  the  line  on 
prices.  Controls  may  not  be  pleasant — 
“good  medicine”  often  has  a  bitter  taste. 
Controls  are  helpful  as  a  “stopgap” — until 
America’s  production  has  a  chance  to  catch 
up  with  demand. 

2.  Production  is  one  basic  weapon  against 
Inflation.  When  we  produce  enough  goods 
to  meet  the  demand,  prices  should  stop 
going  up.  So  everything  we  personally  can 
do  to  help  “get  the  job  out”  helps  keep 
Inflation  from  striking  at  us. 


3.  Save  all  we  can,  every  way  we  can.  By 
saving,  we  take  money  out  of  competition 
for  scarce  goods.  We  make  money  available 
for  more  production,  and  build  a  reserve  for 
our  future  needs  to  be  spent  in  more  normal 
times. 

4.  Buy  only  for  basic  and  immediate  needs. 
We  must  prevent  bidding  against  each  other 
for  goods  which  are  in  short  supply. 

5.  Support  “pay-as-you-go”  taxation. 
Tough  as  it  is  to  pay  more  taxes,  they  help 
us  keep  the  economy  of  the  Nation  strong 
which  is  vital  for  the  long  pull. 

6.  If  we  want  to  save  on  taxes  as  well  as 
help  check  Inflation,  let’s  let  our  repre- 
septatives  in  government  (Federal,  State 
and  local)  know  that — while  we  support 
strong  defense — we  also  support  their  efforts 
to  cut  all  spending  that  can  possibly  be  cut. 
The  time  to  speak  up  is  right  now! 

The  Sixth  Column  Enemy — Inflation 
— must  certainly  be  checked  at  all  costs. 
The  military  and  economic  strength  of 
the  country — and  the  value  of  the  dollars 
you  have  saved — demand  it. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series 
on  Inflation  brought  to  you  by 
the  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  agents  in  the  interest  not 
only  of  keeping  America  strong 
but  also  of  protecting  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollars 
of  the  83  million  policyholders 
in  this  country  today. 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
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Bincior#  M  Anulty  in  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Obtain  Control  _  continued  from  page  36 

Of  Allen-Elapp 


Chicago  —  Purchase  of  Allen- 
Klapp  Co.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  by  E.  F.  (Gene)  Binder  and 
Janies  S.  McAnulty,  two  members 
.  of  the  firm,  was  announced  here 
*  this  week  by  T.  L.  J.  Klapp,  for- 
I  merly  vicepresident  and  secretary. 


McAnulty 


Binder 


Mr.  Klapp  continues  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  and  administrative  capacity  to 
the  company,  representing  27  Mid¬ 
western  newspapers. 

The  firm  continues  under  the 
name  of  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  of  which 
the  late  A.  W.  Allen  was  the 
founder  and  president.  Mr.  Allen 
died  recently.  He  established  the 
firm  in  1903  as  the  A.  W.  Allen 
Co.  Mr.  Klapp  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1915  and  the  firm  became 
Allen-Klapp  Co.,  in  1922. 

Binder  Is  President 

Under  the  new  set-up,  Mr.  Bind¬ 
er,  a  member  of  the  company  since 
1924,  becomes  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Mr.  McAnulty  is  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  John  W. 
Turnbell  becomes  vicepresident 
and  Eastern  manager  in  the  New 
York  office.  Robert  A.  Crooks  con¬ 
tinues  as  manager  of  the  Detroit 
office. 

The  company  has  moved  to  new 
quarters  in  the  tower  at  333  N. 
Michigan  Ave. 

Mr.  Binder  began  advertising 
work  with  the  Stewart-Davis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  prior  to  joining 
the  Allen-Klapp  company  27  years 
ago. 

Mr.  McAnulty  entered  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  as  an  assistant 
space  buyer  for  Roche  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  (now  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Inc.)  joining  Allen-Klapp 
in  1929.  He  served  overseas  in 
Italy  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  during  World  War 

n. 

■ 

Weslaco  News  Sold 

Weslaco,  Tex.  —  The  weekly 
Weslaco  News  changed  hands  last 
week.  O.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cushing  (Okla.) 
Daily  Citizen  and  Rigby  Owen, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  El  Campo 
(Tex.)  News,  and  Brad  H.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  News,  became  the 
sole  owners.  Formerly  Smith,  J. 
C.  Looney,  an  Edinburg,  Tex.,  at¬ 
torney,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Clark  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  were  owners. 


William  H.  Logan  has  resigned 
as  alumni  office  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  at  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  night  editor  with  the  Port¬ 
land  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
and  before  that  he  had  been  news 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star. 

Malcolm  (Mac)  Epley  has 
been  promoted  from  columnist 
and  editorial  writer  with  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  to 
the  post  of  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  a  new  position  with  that  pa¬ 
per.  Until  he  joined  the  staff  two 
years  ago,  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News. 

m 

S.  A.  Knisely  Buys 
Colechester  Weekly 

COLECHESTER,  CONN.  -  The 

weekly  Colechester  Citizen  has 
been  purchased  by  Stanley  A. 
Knisely,  former  executive  vice- 
president  of  Associated  Business 
Publications.  Mr.  Knisely  assumed 
control  of  the  newspaper  May  14. 

Mr.  Knisely  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  Canton  (O.)  Daily  News  and 
later  was  city  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

He  was  at  one  time  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertising  Association  in 
1939. 

■ 

Conway  to  Quick 

Effective  May  24,  John  A.  Con¬ 
way,  managing  editor  of  Tide 
magazine,  will  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  Quick.  About  two  weeks 
later.  Tide’s  news  editor,  Frank 
Saunders,  will  move  over  to  For¬ 
tune  magazine. 


T.  F-  Eeams,  Ir- 
In  Salt  Lake  City 
Circulator  Post 

Salt  Lake  City — ^Thomas  F. 
Kearns,  Jr.,  has  taken  over  the 
post  of  circulation  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram. 
He  also  continues  as  vicepresident 
of  the  company  publishing  the 
two  dailies. 

Mr.  Kearns  is  a  third  genera¬ 
tion  member  of  the  family  which 
has  operated  the  Tribune  since 
1901  and  the  Telegram  since 
1930.  The  Tribune,  80  years  old 
April  15,  was  purchased  by  his 
grandfather,  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas 
Kearns,  and  an  associate,  David 
Keith,  50  years  ago.  The  Kearns 
Corporation  acquired  Mr.  Keith’s 
holdings  on  the  latter’s  death  in 
1919  and  bought  the  evening  Tele¬ 
gram  21  years  ago.  Thomas  F. 
Kearns  is  now  president. 

Frank  A.  Smith  has  been  named 
city  circulation  manager  and  John 
Christinsen  county  circulation 
manager  of  the  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 

John  Carver,  former  regional 
news  editor,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  succeeding  Herb¬ 
ert  Price,  who  was  recalled  to 
military  service  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  commanding  the  115th  En¬ 
gineering  Service  unit  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

• 

Heads  Texas  Group 

Austin,  Tex. — Outdoor  writers 
of  Texas  have  organized.  Fred 
Maley,  San  Antonio  Evening 
News,  is  the  first  president.  Bill 
Walker,  Houston  Post,  is  vice- 
president,  and  O.  C.  Becker,  Gal¬ 
veston  News,  treasurer. 

■ 

Tele'  Circuit  lor  CP 

Toronto — ^The  Canadian  Press 
began  delivery  of  its  news  report 
by  teletypesetter  circuit  May  14 
to  a  group  of  newspapers  in  On¬ 
tario.  Transmitting  point  is  To¬ 
ronto. 


OFFICERS  of  the  Illinois  Associated  Press  Photographers  Association 
gather  for  a  picture  after  workshop  session  at  University  of  Illinois: 
Left  to  right — ^Robert  A.  Johns,  LaSalle  News-Tribune,  president; 
John  Mills,  Moline  Dispatch,  secretary-treasurer;  Charles  Bilyeu, 
Springfield  Register  and  Journal,  vicepresident;  and  Cass  Conger, 
Kewanee  Star-Courier,  past  president. 
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Mortimer  Berkowitz 

M.  Berkowitz 
Appointed  V-P 
Of  Grey  Agency 

Mortimer  Berkowitz,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  Puck-The 
Comic  Weekly  and  an  officer  of 
the  Hearst  organization,  has  be¬ 
come  a  vicepresident  and  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Berkowitz  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  where,  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
became  secretary  to  Publisher 
John  H.  Fahey.  He  entered  the 
Hearst  organization  in  1914  as  an 
advertising  salesman  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American.  In  1918  he  went  to 
Chicago,  operating  from  there  as 
Western  representative  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field.  He  re¬ 
turned  East  in  1920  to  become  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  American,  and  became 
assistant  publisher  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  two  years  later. 

Joined  Boston  Advertiser 

In  1923  Mr.  Berkowitz  returned 
to  Boston  as  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  joined  the  American 
Weekly  in  1926,  was  appointed 
general  manager  in  1927  and 
vicepresident  in  1928.  In  1934  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplement. 

Mr.  ^rkowitz  is  largely  cred¬ 
ited  with  initiating  the  use  of  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  and  comic  sec¬ 
tions  as  a  medium  for  general 
merchandise  advertising.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  separate  selling  and  pro¬ 
motional  division  and  established 
the  eight-page  comic  section  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers  as  Puck-The 
Comic  Weekly. 

■ 

Starch  Study  of  CSM 

Boston — The  new  Study  of 
Readers  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Daniel  Starch  and 
Staff  is  based  on  75%  question¬ 
naires  returned.  The  Advertising 
Department  of  the  Monitor  is  mak¬ 
ing  copies  available  upon  request. 
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Take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  changes  in  Chicago 

In  the  post  ten  years,  272,CNX)  new  fomUy  dwelling  units 
hare  been  eetnhlished  in  Chicogo's  metr^x>Utan  areo. 


In  the  same  period.  The  Chicam  SUN-TIMES  bos  gained 
174.936  City  d  R1Z  circulation.  Tm  Herold-Americon  mote 
a  gain  <d  M.534;  the  Chicogo  Doily  News  hod  o  goin  ol 
S3.7n.  and  the  Chicago  Trihnine  bod  a  loss  ^  148,096  City 
&  RTZ  circukrtiott. 

Over  the  same  decade.  1940-1950,  The  Chicago  SUN- 
TIMES  hos  gained  215,642  total  circulation,  os  total 

circulation  gains  of  96,998  by  the  Herold-Aniarican  and 
86.661  by  the  Daily  News,  ond  o  loss  in  totol  circulation  of 
145,976  ^  the  TriWe. 

The  Chicogo  SUN-TIMES  is  the  only  doily  new^apw  that 
has  grown  in  ^oportion  to  the  growing  market.  It  is  your 
best  chcrfce  to  more  more  of  your  goods  to  more  Chicagoans. 


NOW-.  «  good  kord  look  ot  tko 
moNy  oxtro  odvontogo*  offorod  by  .ho 
C  AGO 

SUM  m  Tnuvuas 


when  buyers  of  space  are  checking  for 
facts  in  NARD*  and  CONSUMER  MAR¬ 
KETS,  they  check  the  Service-Ads  as  well 
as  the  listings.  That’s  why  so  many  more 
newspapers  nse  space  in  these  SRDS  books 
than  in  any  other  publication.  Write  u* 
for  the  whole  story. 


Your  Ad  Dollars  Work  Where  They  Count  Most 


The  Stm-TIMES  pets  oete  «l  yeer  edveciWes  doOw  le  week  Ntwieerr 

Is  eny  4  mz  ihoa  oey  eOer  CMeoye  dotty  essrspgpsr  .  .  « 
eeeesetroise  yoet  edrsctlWig  to  yew  bt^yesl  toIuws  oreo.  SUN-TIMCS 
■hail  S  BeaBe  mom  le  Mne  «<  dselw  iSslittiMltJi  support  Hysid  Aietftcae 


(•aid  ei  Sot  IWS  ASC  hOWden'  ttoiwau) 


Full  Page  Impoct  At  Lowest  Cost 

The  eowpect  1.000  IWe  lecwot  el  The  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  hrstgipr. 
pierIJss  tuU  pegs  Wpert  lor  yew  erfbsrtisteg  ol  see  holl  or  yiW-TlIilCS 
Isas  the  cesi  of  o  Ml  pope  M  eny  oihw  Chkege  dolly 


Youthful,  Big -Buying  Readership 

The  SUN-TIMES  has  e  Iwgtr  preperOee  el  ’’ogeef-oeqelsMee** 


I  hy  PttbUeedee  Binairh  (>«iy  Nnn 


Pnssrtisssf  Prrgeiisssf 
rtedm.  lB-35  rsadm,  lB-45 
42%  M% 

57%  «B% 


A  Proved  Home  And  Family  Medium 

The  SUN-TIMES  loads  eO  oihss  Chkogo  eowspopete  hi  Bve 
dWIy  leWl  dawMeanees  portofetoq  dhectfy  le  the  hoew: 

No.  1  in  BuiMing  Svppliot  and  Contracton  odvortiting 

No.  1  in  Ebctrkal  Applioncot  and  Supplio*  odvofthing 

No.  I  in  FumMuro  and  Housahold  odvortning 

No.  1  in  Hsoting  and  Plombing  odvortising 

No.  1  in  Radio  and  T.V.  odvoftiiing  is,m>.  m.  i. 


2nd  Largest  In  The  Nation’s  2nd  Market 


Doily  Now« 


In  Chicago,  the 


SUN 


A  C  O 

TIA\ES 


TW  PtCTVtt  NfWSPAPtt 


TOTAi  OtCUUTION 

614,687 


MOVES  THE  GOODS 

More  Than  '/]  Home  Delivered 


I  Sa^h  Avaaaa.  Ho«  Vacb  It 


what  con  o 
newspaper  do 
to  help 
buyers  of  space 
buy? 


I  C/t 

ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DATA 


by  Stondord  Roto  A  Oofo  Sdrvkd,  teic.  NWisi  f  Bond  of.  Ps  Hi  adit 
IS)  Nsnd  Mirdigsw  Avsewe.  Qiitegs  I.  IRieei.  •  Nrar  Tedi  •  les  dwgslsi 

editor  S  publisher  for  May  19, 


A  Media  Director  suggests  the  answer  to  that  question.  He  says:  ^To  do 
a  good  joh  of  selecting  newspaper,  you  really  have  to  know  what  each 
paper  can  do  for  the  product. 

**To  get  considered  hy  us  a  newspaper  should  provide  fuU  details  on  its 
circulation;  tell  ns  what's  in  the  paper  and  who  reads  it;  teU  ns  what 
kind  of  advertising  lineage  it  carries,  and  why. 

’*Any  kind  of  sales  talk  that  does  not  concern  what  we  want  to  do  and  what 
the  paper  has  to  offer  is  had  selling  so  far  as  we're  concerned.” 

Many  newspapers  provide  such  information  in  Serv¬ 
ice-Ads  near  their  media  listings  in  NEWSPAPEIR 
ADVERTISING  RATES  &  DATA*  and  near  their 
market  listings  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS,  to  re¬ 
mind  media  buyers  of  the  facts  ...  at  the  times  when 
they're  deciding  which  papers  to  use. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Service- Ad  shown  here  is  an 
outstanding  example.  It  supplements  and  expands 
its  SRDS  listing  with  additional  information  that 
sells  hy  helping  buyers  buy. 

*F0rmterly  km0wm  mg  the  Newpeper  .Seetlem  ef  SROS, 


STRAN  STEEL  DIVISION 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP. 


Unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 
Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufacturer 
of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


Detroit,  Michigan.  The  only  integrated 
steel  mill  in  the  Detroit  area.  Produces  a 
wide  range  of  carbon  steel  products  ...  is 
a  major  supplier  of  all  types  of  steel  for 
the  automotive  industry. 


Mills  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s  largest  in¬ 
dependent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  steel  products. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 


Cleveland,  Ohio.  Produces  ore  from  exten¬ 
sive  holdings  in  Great  Lakes  region. 
National  Steel  is  also  participating  in  the 
development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


Located  in  Houston,  Texas.  Recently 
erected  warehouse,  built  by  the  Stran- 
Steel  Division,  covers  208,425  square  feet. 
Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of  steel 
products  throughout  Southwest. 


Coal  mines  and  properties  in  Kentucky, 
West  V’irginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Supplies 
high  grade  metallurgical  coal  for  the 
tremendous  needs  of  National  Steel. 


Steel'making  at  National  Steel  encompasses  far  more  than  its  mighty  furnaces 
and  giant  mills. 

Added  to  these  are  the  iron  ore  mines  and  coal  mines  .  .  .  the  giant  ore  boats, 
barges,  trucks  .  .  .  the  multitude  of  other  physical  properties  it  takes  to  make  a 
completely  integrated  steel  producer. 

National  Steel  achieved  this  completeness  by  combining  the  facilities  and  resources 
and  talents  of  its  large  component  companies  into  the  organization  that  has  become 
the  nation’s  fifth  largest  producer  of  steel. 

It  has  extended  its  scope  through  continued  expansion  and  ceaseless  improvement. 
Today,  for  example.  National  Steel  operates  the  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic 
lines  in  the  world  .  .  .  the  largest  open  hearth  furnaces  in  the  industry.  And 
National  Steel  is  still  expanding  .  .  .  still  developing  better  ways  to  make  steel. 
This  is  National  Steel . . .  complete,  independent,  progressive  . . .  one  of  America’s 
largest  and  fastest  growing  producers  of  steel. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 


Blast  furnace  division  located  in  BuflFalo, 
New  York. 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


'  A^CLtlCH 


fsi  tmEiR 
methops 

Of  IMTERt^*:'^ 
BMB  f 


Some  agencies  and  advertiser^ 
have  been  unwittingly  turning  up 
the  wrong  answers  through  methods 
of  interpreting  BMB  figures 
which  fail  to  eliminate  the  frequently 
misleading  popularity  factor. 


This  organization  has  developed 
a  method  of  using  BMB 
figures  which  keeps  the  record 
straight  on  this  important  point 
-and  is  therefore  uniformly  fair 

to  all  types  of  stations,  whether 
NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  Mutual 
or  Independent. 


We  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  value  and  soundness 
of  this  method 
to  agencies  and 
advertisers  anywhere. 


RADIO  STATION  REPRESENTATIVE 
22  EAST  40th  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  •  ST,  lOUIS 

CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Talk  of  Ad  Rationing 
Speeds  Radio  to  Stores 


By  Jerry  Walker 


comparison, 

That’s  a  sample  of  the  currat 
sales  talk  on  the  radio  side  of  the 
house.  Radio  is  striving  hard  to  pt 


A  STEPPED-UP  SALES  PITCH  for  paper  advertising  alone;  IM 
radio  advertising  takes  its  cue  from  were  influenced  by  both  medii, 
the  recent  convention  of  the  Amer-  and  44.9%  had  miscellaneous  iti- 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  sons  for  coming  in  to  look, 
ciation.  “In  72%  of  the  tests,"  he 

Listen  to  H.  Norman  Neubert,  said,  “radio  actually  outpulled 
merchandising  manager  of  the  Na-  newspaper  in  the  number  of  cav 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  stations,  tomers  it  produced  per  advertisiiii 
talking  to  retail  merchants  of  dollar  spent.’’ 

Maryland  this  week:  The  ARBI  method  is  to  hue 

“Publishers  and  other  top  news-  the  store  spend  the  same  amoait 
paper  executives  indicated  that  ad-  on  newspaper  copy  and  on  radio 
ditional  increases  in  advertising  time.  In  most  cases,  a  single  larg 
rates  before  the  end  of  the  year  ad  was  run  in  newspapers  whik 
and  the  rationing  of  advertising  numerous  spot  or  participating  a^ 
space  in  the  near  future  were  nouncements  were  used  on  radio, 
among  the  gloomy  prospects  in  all  promoting  the  same  item 
store  for  many  retailers  throughout  “One  announcement  generally 
the  country.  ...  Ad  rationing  is  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
an  immediate  prospect  in  many  tjjg  impact  of  a  large  newspaper 
areas.”  advertisement,”  Mr.  Neubert 

And  what  does  Mr.  Neubert  agreed,  “but  radio’s  low  cost  does 
propose?  permit  you  to  purchase  for  the 

“There  is  no  question  that  they  same  advertising  dollar  expen* 
(retailers)  must  continue  their  ef-  multiple  announcements  which  hi 
forts  to  increase  their  newspaper  their  cumulative  impact  can  pro- 
advertising  effiectiveness — but  duce  as  efficiently  or  more  so thaa 
every  store  that  is  not  now  using  newspapers  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
radio — should  waste  no  time  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  intelligent  year  round 
radio  campaign.” 

Whatever  the  reason,  Mr.  Neu¬ 
bert  admitted,  the  fact  remains  those  retail  advertising  dollars, 
that  “the  one  great  sales  promo-  yhe  main  television  theme,  what 
tion  potential  tool  not  yet  exploit-  with  Rate  Card  No.  4  beginnini 
ed  by  department  stores  as  a  whole  to  make  its  appearance  for  many 
is  ready  and  available  for  the  ask-  stations,  is  aimed  at  getting 
ing.”  (At  reduced  rates,  he  didn’t  “extra”  chunks  of  money. 

2dd.)  Chris  J.  Witting,  general  man- 

“The  retailer,”  he  said,  “who  ager  of  the  DuMont  Televiskm 
uses  newspapers  exclusively  is  au-  Network,  hit  upon  an  interestini 
tomatically  losing  out  on  a  large  fact  in  a  talk  to  the  Sales  Execn- 
slice  of  his  potential  market;  he  is  tives  Club.  Four  networks  deliref 
missing  completely  those  people  only  84  half  hour  periods,  in  the 
who  are  influenced  strongly  by  ra-  choice  evening  time  between  7:30 
dio  and  little  or  none  at  all  by  and  10:30,  to  advertisers, 
newspapers.”  “Can  you  imagine,”  he  askwi, 

Only  by  using  the  beamed  pro-  “how  valuable  one  of  these  h>lf 
gram  technique  and  spot  saturation  hour  periods  will  become  to  a  M* 
campaign  on  radio,  he  contended,  tional  advertiser  during  the  next 
can  a  store  reach  groups  of  cus-  five  years?  Can  you  imagine  their 
tomers,  many  of  whom  normally  value  when  the  full  complement 
would  never  see,  let  alone  read  of  2,000  television  stations  will  ‘ 
the  store’s  newspaper  advertising,  operating  across  the  land?” 

And  now  comes  ARBI,  (Re-  The  price  of  a  Class  A  hour 
member  the  customer  comment  went  up  from  $900  to  $1,200  on 
analysis  begun  on  the  West  Coast  a  Los  Angeles  station  this  week- 
some  time  ago,  as  reported  here?)  You  can  make  an  eight-second  »n- 
Mr.  Neubert  recited  a  whole  pack-  nouncement  for  $110. 
age  of  ARBI  case  studies  around  . 

the  country  to  support  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  radio  produces  more 
store  traffic  and  a  higher  sales  con¬ 
version  than  newspapers. 

The  tests  reported  by  Mr.  Neu 


House  Organ  Awards 


Three  newspaper  house  orgam 
were  among  95  Highest  Award 
winners  in  the  publications  con- 


bert  were  made  in  San  Francisco,  test  of  the  International  (Council 
Cincinnati,  Tulsa,  Washington,  of  Industrial  ^itors,  announced 
Cleveland,  The  overall  average  this  week.  Award  certificates  were 
results  of  50  tests,  he  said,  show  presented  to  Times  Talk,  New 
that  25.6%  of  the  customers  who  York  Times;  Among  Ourselv^ 
evidenced  interest  in  the  test  mer-  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror; 
chandise  were  drawn  to  the  store  Star  and  Tribune  Makers,  MiMt- 
by  radio  alone;  21.7%  by  news-  apolis  Star  and  Tribune, 


P 
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Price  Goes  Up. 
British  Papers 
Push  Features 

By  Doris  >/tnilens 

London — ^The  battle  to  main¬ 
tain  circulations  in  the  face  of 
increased  newspaper  prices  has 
opened  with  a  rash  of  slogans, 
“inside  stories,"  and  promises  that 
readers  will  get  much  more  for 
their  extra  half-penny.  On  May 
7  the  “penny  press”  became  the 
“penny-halfpenny  press,”  follow¬ 
ing  another  rise  in  the  price  of 


shortage  on  these  “more  than  ever 
before”  newspapers  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  confusing. 

Most  newspapers  took  the  line 
that  the  new  high  prices  will  not 
mean  additional  available  copies; 
therefore  readers  should  “place 
firm  orders  with  your  newsdealers 
now.” 

Gains  Circulation 

But  the  Daily  Express  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  gained  74,214 
new  readers  in  the  month  of  April 
(for  a  new  high  of  4,263,106) 
and  said  it  would  “press  on  to¬ 
ward  its  next  target  figure — a  sale 
of  4,500,000  copies  a  day.” 


The  Star  said  there  would  bo 
“more  space  for  news,  pictures 
and  features,”  but  did  not  explain 
how  this  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Sunday  Times  (Kemsley) 
announced  three  new  features, 
one  weekly  and  the  others  bi¬ 
weekly,  and  said  in  order  to  make 
this  expanded  service  possible  the 
total  number  of  copies  printed 
must  be  reduced. 

The  Sunday  Observer  said  it 
would  continue  to  print  an  eight- 
page  paper  because  to  produce  a 
10-page  paper  on  alternate  weeks 
would  mean  reducing  circulation 
by  more  than  50,000  copies. 


The  Sunday  Times  is  now  the 
highest-priced  paper  in  Britain,  at 
four  pence.  Most  Sunday  papers 
went  to  twopence-halfpenny. 

Meanwhile,  Foreign  Swretary 
Herbert  Morrison  told  a  weekend 
meeting,  “The  increased  costs  of 
raw  materials  are  denounced  by 
the  Tory  press,  but  now  they  are 
in  the  soup  themselves.” 

■ 

15c  in  Muncie 

Muncie,  Ind. — ^The  Muncie  Star 
raised  the  price  of  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  May 
6.  The  price  of  the  daily  edition 
remains  unchanged. 


newsprint. 

Among  the  slogans  were  “The 
paper  you  can’t  afford  to  miss — 
at  any  price”  (Daily  Express), 
“Tbere’s  More  in  the  Daily  Mail,” 
“The  paper  you  must  have” 
(Daily  Herald),  and  “It’s  your 
paper.  Make  sure  of  it”  (News- 
Chronicle)  . 

The  Evening  Star  started  “The 
Story  of  Elizabeth  and  Philip.” 
and  the  Evening  News  chose  as  its 
circulation  -  holder  the  “fascinat¬ 
ing”  story  of  Laurence  Olivier 
and  Vivien  Leigh,  promising  the 
“fabulous  story”  of  Danny  Kaye 
for  the  next  week. 

Bizarre  Sunday 

Sunday  papers,  as  always,  were 
somewhat  more  bizarre.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Express  has  the  “exclusive 
story”  of  “Hitler’s  Secrets,” — 
“How  did  Hitler  plan  to  invade 
Britain?  Where  did  he  propose  to 
land?  What  made  him  change  his 
mind?” 

Kemsley’s  Sunday  Chronicle 
has  another  World  War  11  series 
—“This  Man’s  Secret,”  the  story 
of  Hitler’s  chief  intelligence  agent. 
The  writer  will  attempt  to  answer 
the  “fantastic  question,”  “Did  He 
Spy  for  Britain?” 

Another  “fantastic”  promised 
by  the  Chronicle  is  “The  lid  comes 
off  American  Sport.”  “The  Truth 
about  Astrology”  is  a  third 

“astonishing”  series  the  Chronicle 
will  run. 

For  the  women  there  were, 

“Why  Lose  Your  Looks  After 

30?”  (Daily  Express)  and  “Tips 
on  glamour  for  the  open-air  girl 
by  a  famous  film  star”  (Daily 
Herald). 

Other  new  features  included 
cartoons,  sports  film-strips,  and  a 
dozen  Festival  of  Britain  note¬ 
books  and  diaries.  The  Daily 

Herald  chose  this  time  to  re-in¬ 
stitute  its  old  public  service  of 
Holiday  Weather  Forecasts. 

The  effects  of  the  newsprint 


WOULD  BE 
SAFE 

TODAY.* 


Back  in  1887  a  famous  ballplayer 
named  “King”  Kelly  was  refused  life 
insurance  protection  because  (yrofes- 
sional  baseball  was  considered  a  “haz¬ 
ardous  occupation.”  Similarly,  life 
insurance  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
Forty-Niners  because  of  the  perils  of 
the  gold  rush;  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  48  were  classified  as  “sub¬ 
standard”  risks  because  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  high  mortality  from  child-bearing. 

Then  as  now  a  careful  study  of  new 
applications  for  life  insurance  was 
made  to  protect  the  interests  of  exist¬ 
ing  policyholders.  For  if  life  insurance 
were  granted  indiscriminately,  it  would 


be  impossible  to  provide  policyholders 
with  protection  at  reasonable  cost. 

But  experience  gained  over  the  years 
has  provided  precise  information  about 
the  amount  of  extra  premium  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  exceptional  risks  prud¬ 
ently.  This  experience,  as  well  as  the 
advances  of  medical  science,  have 
made  it  possible  to  insure  more  and 
more  people  as  normal  or  “standard” 
risks  at  regular  rates. 

Thus,  while  The  Mutual  Life  fol¬ 
lows  a  basic  principle  of  caution  in 
selecting  individual  applications  for 
life  insurance,  “King”  Kelly’s  pro¬ 
fession  would  not  disqualify  him  today. 


A  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 

kcady  to  apply  his  skill  to  your  plant 
problems.  He’ll  find  his  opportunity 
in  Eoitob  &  PuiLif'HEa’s  Classified 
Section. 

IS  rouft  MESSAGE  THERE? 


-¥-  •Tan  ATor  ouM  home  orriCE  —  rLASHES  orrieiAL  weatheh  FonEcaaT* 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
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SYNDICATES 


Fanny  Cory,  72,  Keeps 
Young  Drawing  Kids 


fun  in  it.”  But  Miss  Cory  makes  .  _ 

a  plaintive  observation:  “How  Inlonci  rCUlQl 

could  it  be  real  popular?  You  ^  MrrrArfhlir 
know  you  have  to  kill  people  off.  vyli  iviCIC/iriflUl 

For  awhile,  Miss  Cory  had  a  con-  Chicago — “Who’s  right  in  the 


tinuity  writer  on  the  strip,  but  now  ‘Great  Debate?’  ”  will  be  among 


she  does  it  all  herself. 


the  questions  before  a  panel  at 


By  Jane  McMaster 


The  cartoonist  has  her  amusing  the  Tuesday  luncheon  of  the  In- 
problems  with  “Sonnysayings”  too.  land  Daily  Press  Association  meet- 


She  recalls  that  once  she  drew  a  ing  here  May  21-22  at  the  Con- 
rear,  undressed  view  of  “Sister”  gress  Hotel. 


Participants  on  the  panel  in- 


Seventy-two-year-old  Fanny  left  New  York  to  marry  Mr.  Participants  on  the  panel  in- 

Y.  Cory  declined  a  cigaret.  She’d  Cooney,  a  childhood  friend,  and  Ihe  little^  girl’s  behind  had  been  elude  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  Daily 
just  finished  one,  she  said,  and  be-  settle  down  on  a  ranch  27  miles  draped.  “All  these  bosomy  young  Tokyo  correspondent;  Irv- 

sides  she  ought  to  from  Helena.  She  still  continued  ladies  get  by,  but  a  baby  s  im-  ;,,g  pflaum.  Chicago  Sun-Timts 

be  on  her  good  illustrations  (mainly  for  nwral  without  her  pants  on!’  com-  foreign  editor;  Ray  Knotts,  Chi- 

behavior  due  to  children’s  stories  and  books)  and Miss  Cory  tartly.  Herald- American  editorial 

her  association  ^  “made  some  income  every  year”  cartoonist  pays  consider-  writer;  probably  John  Thompson, 

“with  all  those  1  despite  time  off  for  additions  to  heed  to  dissidents,  however.  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent 

worthy  mothers.”  jadJ  the  family.  She  once  got  a  letter  from  a  read-  gnroute  home  from  the  Korean 

Miss  Cory,  crea-  ■  Brother  Opened  the  Door  requesting  that  Sonny  never  front;  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Cole- 

tor  of  King  Fea-  ^  his  lips  with  ‘darned’  again,  grove,  political  adviser  to  General 

TURES’  “Sonny-  A  «,pr?  Mac Arthur  in  Japan.  CliftonUt- 

s  a  y  i  n  g  s  ”  and  ^  ,1^  Mu!  rnrv  -  'ey,  NBC.  will  sel^ve  as  moderator. 

“Little  Miss  Muf-  ^hile  at  the  same  time  Miss  Cory  (Other  letters  indicate  Miss  ■  ■ 

fet”  was  in  New  some  of  her  New  YorkQj^y’j  readers  are  the  avid  fan  j  xt  i 

York  as  mother-  connections.  It  was  after  several  several  paste  up  “Sonnysay-  News  and  Notes 

of-the-vear  for  Mi«s  Corv  hard  ye^s  on  the  ranch  that  Edi- jpgs”  fo  scrapbooks).  “The  Red  Underground,"  anew 

Montana  to  at-  tonal  Cartoonist  J.  Campbell  jjje  cartoonist  has  a  vigorous  Sunday  column  in  which  Reporter 

tend,  with  other  state  winners,  the  ^  schedule.  She  gets  up  at  day-  Ogden  Reid  of  the  New  York 

American  Mothers’ Awards  break-  (generally  in  her  Herald  Tribune  describes  secret 

fajt  papers,  suggested  a  newspaper  fea-  lakeside  logcabin  studio  near  the  activities  of  the  Commies,  goes  to 

But  she  excludes  herself  from  8^''®  her  a  letter  to  the  from  after  breakfast  until  clients  of  the  H-T  News  Service 

the  “worthy”  category.  “I  never  Syndicate,  Philadelphia.  ^  ggj^  dark.  When  ideas  won’t  automatically,  is  available  to 

did  anvthina  hut  raise  three  nice  Miss  Cory’s  first  syndicated  fea  come,  she  just  reads  a  good  book,  others  from  the  syndicate, 
children.”  she  savs.  ‘“'■e  was  called  “Other  People’s  she  says.  The  exhibit  of  newspaper  car- 


sides  she  ought  to 
be  on  her  good 

behavior  due  to  ^^B 

her  association  ^  ^ 

“with  all  those  j 

worthy  mothers.” 

Miss  Cory,  crea-  ^ 

tor  of  King  Fea-  ^ 

TUREs’  “Sonny-  ^ 
sayings”  and 
“Little  Miss  Muf- 
fet”  was  in  New 
York  as  mother- 
of-the-year  for  Miss  Cory 
Montana  to  at¬ 
tend,  with  other  state  winners,  the 
American  Mothers’  Awards  break¬ 
fast. 

But  she  excludes  herself  from 
the  “worthy”  category.  “I  never 
did  anything  but  raise  three  nice 
children,”  she  says. 


Mac  Arthur  in  Japan.  Clifton  Ut¬ 
ley,  NBC,  will  serve  as  moderator. 


News  and  Notes 

“The  Red  Underground,"  a  new 


The  widow  of  rancher  Fred  Children  children 


Her  frequent  visits  to  her  chil- 


The  exhibit  of  newspaper  car¬ 
tooning  at  the  Metropolftan  Mu- 


Cooney,  who  died  in  1946,  she  re-  fasiest  thing  for  her  to  draw.  (“I  dren  are  sometimes  productive  of  seum  of  Art  received  this  corn- 

calls  trying  to  draw  while  shaking  '-an  t  draw  men  s  pants,  she  ideas  as  her  grandchildren  are  at  nient  from  Aline  B.  Louchheim  of 
a  baby  buggy  with  one  foot  to  says.)  “Sonnysayings,”  a  cartoon  the  proper  age  for  subject  ma-  the  New  York  Times:  “It  would 

keep  the  carriage  trade  happy,  panel  about  a  poor  little  innocent  terial.  ‘‘But  most  things  they  say  appear  that  the  Metropolitan's 

Asked  if  her  successful  mixing  of  s^'"  ^  the  first  grade  after  nearly  are  quite  unprintable,  ’  she  says,  current  disposition  to  ‘win  friends’ 

motherhood  and  career  might  not  years,  evolved  from  that  fea-  On  the  eve  of  flying  back  to  rather  than  ‘influencing  people’  in 


motherhood  and  career  might  not 


one  reason  for  her  recent 


Montana,  the  septuagenarian  con- 


esthetic  terms  reaches  its  peak  in 
this  show.  .  .  .  Surely  the  Metro- 


honor,  she  replied:  “I  do  thing  it’s  About  18  years  ago.  Miss  Cory  fided  last  year  was  not  up  to  par  fojj  show.  .  .  .  Surely  the  Metro- 

pretty  foxy  of  me  to  be  a  career  switched  to  King  which  wanted,  for  her.  She  had  two  good  chances  politan’s  prestige  could  have  been 

woman  at  72.”  King  Features  calls  in  addition  to  the  panel,  a  strip  ®  buck  and  missed.  The  year  be-  better  served  had  the  Museum 

her  the  dean  of  working  women  that  would  be  “sweet  and  clean.”  fore  that,  she  got  one.  With  a  been  willing  to  make  a  qualitative 

cartoonists.  Miss  Cory  gave  them  “Little  Miss  that  is.  selection.  .  . 

Miss  Cory  was  19  when  she  first  Muffet.”  She  put  in  a  slightly  Annie  Oaklev  Enterprises  has 


cartoonists. 

Miss  Cory  was  19  when  she  first 
began  making  a  living  illustrating 


been  willing  to  make  a  qualitative 
selection.  .  . 

Annie  Oakley  Enterprises  has 


naughty  girl  as  a  foil  for  the  sweet  Bureau  Man  Needles  News  „*  -ji-j  North  La  Cien- 


books  and  magazines.  At  26,  she  heroine  and  “tries  to  get  a  little  In  R  &  T  Wire  Copy 


ega  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  to  handk 


Traitor’s  treachery... 


A  pithy,  paragraphic  needling  licensing  rights  for  “Annie  Oakley 
of  the  news  titled  “Potomac  and  Tagg,”  Los  Angeles  Mirro* 


ot  tne  news  titled  Potomac  ana  lagg,  los  anueles  .viirki* 
Fever,”  being  offered  as  a  wire  Enterprises  Syndicate  comic 
feature  by  Des  Moines  Register  strip.  Eli  Leslie  is  owner  of  the 


Betrayed  Nick  Sentry’s  break  from  a  Jap  prison  camp  — 
waiting  guards  shot  him  like  a  clay  pigeon  a  week  before 
B^  war’s  end.  Six  years  later  Sentry’s  brother  tracked  down  the 
I; ,  Y  informer . . .  and  found  love  for  himself ...  in 

Wii  Looking  for  a  ^lan  by  t^sula  C'urtlas 

...  a  Doubleday  Mystery  Guild  selection  for 
80,000  subscribers  next  September ...  by  a  k 

young  writer  whose  first  book  “Voice  Out  of 
Darkness”  won  the  Red  Badge  Mystery  Award, 

The  tale  is  so  good,  the  CT-NYN  Syndicate  ^Bfj  jg 
couldn’t  wait,  moved  the  serial  ahead  of  other  ^^Bh^  flH 
scheduled  stories... starts  June  11,  ends  July  28! 

Fast-paced,  well-plotted,  exciting,  adventure,  ^^^B 

mystery,  romance, ..will  add  new  readers,  give  old 
subscribers  satisfaction!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager. . . 

Chieaffn  Trihune^IVewYarh  JV«fr« 


&  Tribune  Syndicate,  just  hap-  strip, 
pened. 

Fletcher  Knebel,  who  joined  the  Coming  Attraction? 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Regis-  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Jr.  i* 
ter  &  Tribune  and  Minneapolis  v,:.  fi 


ter  &  Tribune  and  Minneapolis  reported  devoting  his  full  time  to 
Star  and  Tribune  last  July,  started  compiling  the  memoirs  of  his 


writing  and  filing  his  needles  last  father,  the  late  Michigan  Senator, 
November  just  for  the  heck  of  it.  fo^  publication. 


The  Register  took  an  immediate 
fancy  to  it,  started  featuring  it 
under  a  two-column  head  on  the 


Ohio  Hometown 


front  page.  In  Minneapolis  it  was  Ad  BusineSS  GoinS 


used  on  the  editoriel  page. 


Cleveland  —  Ohio  Hometown 


Finally,  due  to  the  reaction,  it  Newspapers,  in  annual  meeting 
was  decided  to  let  the  bureau  man  here  May  12,  elected  James  C. 


concentrate  on  the  feature  and  to  McMillan,  Fairborn  Herald  and 
make  it  available  to  other  papers.  Miami  Valley  Farmer,  president. 


Clients  will  get  the  100  to  120  Retiring  as  president  after  three 


wofds  a  day  by  leased  wire  if  they  terms,  Howard  L.  Bush,  Inter- 
have  Washington  bureaus;  and  by  state  Co.,  Montpelier,  reported 
Western  Union.  The  --  .  .. 


Hometown  business  for  state  news- 


thus  appear  on  the  printed  page  papers  had  increased  300%  since 
amid  the  very  same  feverish  go-  tbe  organization  started  five  years 


ings-on  It  pinpoints. 


and  that  another  100%  in- 


Syndicate 


.V«>n'.«  Bmlltllma,  .V<>ir  York 
Trihmmr  Toirmr,  CMraoo 


Mr.  Knebel  was  a  Washington  crease  over  the  1946  figure  was 
man  for  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer  indicated  for  1951  on  basis  of  ad 


for  13  years. 


linage  already  on  the  books. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Imagination  for  Sale; 
Salesman:  Aumuller 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 


The  biggest  news  photogra¬ 
pher  on  New  York  City  streets 
has  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
imaginations  in  town. 

Bernard  Albert  Aumuller,  30, 
and  W.  W.  II  paratrooper,  is  6- 
foot  S  and  weighs  250.  Once 
with  the  defunct  PM  and  its 
equally  dead  successor,  the  Star. 
B^ie  is  now  working  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  10  years  or  so  with  these 
newspapers  he  has  won  plaques, 
money  and  boss-associates’  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  ability  to  transform 
a  news  picture  of  rather  conunon 
elennents  into  one  with  a  punchy, 
story-telling  quality. 

Cameramen  are  seldom  given 
to  rapturous  praises,  as  you  know. 
Oh,  I  guess  the  Pulitzer  winner  is 
OIC  one  of  them  will  admit  in¬ 
differently.  Yeah,  it  wasn’t  a  bad 
shot,  another  will  comment  about 
a  second  prize-winner.  And  some¬ 
times  appraisals  on  meritorious 
pictures  are  uttered  with  all  the 
warmth  of  an  iceberg  with  a  cold 
Top  Rating 

Yet  the  newsmen  around  this 
city  seem  to  go  for  Bernie’s  upper- 
level  work,  and  for  him  too.  He’s 
easy-going  and  likeable,  all  two 
people  of  him,  and  this  visitor  to 
darkrooms  has  heard  him  called 
by  many  of  his  fellows  the  best 
feature  man  in  New  York.  That’s 
close  enough  to  a  rapture. 

Well,  how  about  it,  Bernie? 
How  do  you  do  it? 

The  questions  were  put  to  him 
as  we  cruised  around  Manhattan 
in  the  Daily  Mirror’s  Radio  Car 
No.  1.  The  day  was  as  uneventful 
as  a  tea  party  at  2020  Snooty 
Drive  in  Uppercrust  Village — only 
one  police  call,  and  so  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  answering. 

Plenty  of  time,  but  how  the 
devil  does  a  guy  explain  some¬ 
thing  like  imagination?  You  can’t 
put  it  in  syllogistic  form,  it  can’t 
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be  diagrammed  and  it  doesn’t  go 
1),  2)  and  3).  It’s  as  elusive 
as  a  trout  with  jet  wings,  or 
should  it  be  fins? 

If  you  have  the  evasive,  hard- 
to-define  thing,  you’re  lucky  and 
there’s  little  point  in  being  lec¬ 
tured  to;  if  you  haven’t  imagina¬ 
tion,  nothing  anybody  can  say 
will  make  you  a  Bernie.  So  there. 
Bernie  agreed  it  was  better  to 
skip  the  explanations  and  theoriz¬ 
ing,  tell  atout  the  pictures,  and 
let  the  reader  deduce  what  he 
liked  about  imagination. 

Anyway,  we  pulled  to  the  curb 
on  Broadway.  A  man  came  up 
and  wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
like  to  take  a  picture  of  a  Holly¬ 
wood  actor,  at  that  moment  about 
to  cross  the  street  in  front  of  us. 

The  actor  was  only  several  pay 
scales  above  an  extra.  Bernie 
said  no,  thanks,  and  the  tipster 
went  his  way. 

“We  get  guys  like  that  all  the 
time,’’  Bernie  said. 

There  were  no  more  interrup¬ 
tions,  and  Bernie  got  to  his  story. 
As  he  talked,  he  referred  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  pictures  —  some  of 
which  have  been  prize-winners — 
and  told  how  they  were  made. 

One  Tiling  in  Common 

One  of  the  pictures  (shown 
here)  concerned  an  accident. 
There  were  five  others  besides  this 
one,  all  11  x  14s,  and  they  all 
had  one  thing  in  common:  each 
was  an  ordinary  news  event  glori¬ 
fied  into  an  unusual  news-feature 
picture  by  Bernie’s  touch.  With¬ 
out  the  spark,  these  pictures 
wouldn’t  have  received  the  play 
they  got  but  instead  would  have 
been  relegated  to  minor  display, 
if  used  at  all. 

The  accident  photo  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  Bemie’s  new- 
twist-to-old-story  approach. 

Here  was  one  of  God’s  name¬ 
less  people,  separated  from  his 
misery  and  his  memories  by  a 
car  that  had  ground  him  into  the 
street.  It  happens  all  the  time 
here,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  curi¬ 
ous  gather  and  don’t  really  give 
a  damn. 

Another  body  on  the  street,  with 
no  news  value.  But  not  to  Bernie. 
By  framing  the  tragedy  between 
the  wheels  of  a  truck  as  it  rolled 
by,  in  the  foreground,  he  gave  an 
importance  and  a  dignity  and  a 
certain  crude  pictorial  beauty  to 
just  another  man  who  was  D.O.A. 

Simple  Beauty 

He  created  picture  No.  2,  also. 
This  one  was  of  an  old  man, 
weathered  and  white-haired,  kneel¬ 
ing  in  prayer  before  a  candle.  A 
reassuring  hand  extends  from  the 
upper  righthand  corner  of  the 
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picture  and  rests  gently  on  the 
patriarch’s  left  shoulder,  as  though 
comforting  the  supplicant.  The 
old  man’s  hair  is  bathed  in  light. 
The  effect  is  one  of  simple  and 
warm  beauty. 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  I  got  that 
one,”  Bernie  said.  “I  was  assigned 
to  a  Christmas  dinner  on  the  Bow¬ 
ery  and  picked  this  old  gent  out 
of  all  the  rest  because  of  his  face. 
I  took  him  upstairs  and  made  the 
picture,  and  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  I  got  the  usual  stuff  down¬ 
stairs  and  then  wanted  something 
different.”  (It  was  different  enough 
to  be  a  contest  winner.) 

A  Standout 

Picture  No.  3  was  a  weather 
shot  with  a  sunshiny  smile  to  it. 
It  showed  a  pigeon-toed  man, 
arms  flailing,  running  full  speed 
toward  the  camera  in  pursuit  of 
an  errant  hat  that  had  b^n  blown 
off  by  a  gusty  wind.  Slightly 
blurred  and  seemingly  right  on 
top  of  the  lens,  the  hat  was  sil¬ 
houetted  against  a  daintily  cloud¬ 
ed  sky  and  filled  the  upper  left 
quarter  of  the  picture,  providing 
perfect  composition. 

Bernie  easily  could  have  settled 
for  the  usual  weather  picture  de¬ 
picting  a  windy  day  —  attractive 
girls  wrapped  around  street  posts, 
signs  either  ripped  down  or  hang¬ 
ing  precariously,  smashed  shop 
windows. 

Again,  no;  too  obvious,  too 
commonplace.  It  had  to  be  a 
standout.  It  was.  Bernie  con¬ 
trived  it  by  having  a  friend  drop 
the  hat  in  front  of  the  lens  just 
as  the  obliging  subject  got  under 
way  with  his  windmillish  dash. 
Several  tries  and  he  had  it. 

And  now  to  picture  No.  4. 
whose  locale  is  the  waterfront.  A 
barge  employe  who  had  tumbled 
off  his  boat  into  the  East  River 
in  New  York  is  stretched  out  on 
the  floor  of  a  tugboat  cabin.  Sur¬ 
rounding  him  are  a  doctor  and 
policemen,  vainly  trying  to  revive 
him. 

This  news  tidbit  was  not  too 
important  in  relation  to  the  other 
space-grabbing  items  that  day. 
Bernie  made  the  most  of  it, 
though,  by  stepping  outside  the 
cabin  and,  with  extension  light  in¬ 
side,  shooting  through  the  port¬ 
hole,  thus  oval-shaping  the  scene 


and  giving  it  a  third-dimensional 
aspect 

“You  could  tell  that’s  an  Au¬ 
muller  picture,  even  if  there 
weren’t  a  creditline,”  a  couple  of 
the  boys  said  when  the  picture 
appear^  in  the  Mirror,  which 
played  it  generously. 

Bernie  will  go  to  any  reason¬ 
able  extreme  to  lend  a  quasi  fea¬ 
ture  tint  to  a  news  picture.  Re¬ 
cently  he  was  assigned  to  come 
back  with  a  shot  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  leaving  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria.  He  knew  the  office  didn’t 
want  the  hohum  type  of  pictorial 
effort.  It  had  to  be  special  or  it 
wouldn’t  be  used. 

To  the  big  guy  it  was  a  stim¬ 
ulating  challenge.  He  got  down 
to  sidewalk  level,  aimed  the  cam¬ 
era  at  the  general’s  feet  and  shot 
just  as  Mac  Arthur  stepped  off  the 
hotel  doorstep  and  put  his  foot 
before  the  lens. 

“It  would  have  been  a  good 
picture,”  Bernie  said  later,  “only 
for  some  reason  I  didn’t  get  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us 
missed  the  real  shot  that  day. 

“As  the  general,  hemmed  in 
by  a  few  of  his  aides  and  police 
and  so  forth,  went  to  get  into  his 
car  he  tripped  and  fell  backwards. 
His  companions  caught  him  just 
before  he  could  hit  the  ground. 
That  would  have  been  some  shot, 
but  none  of  us  made  it  bacause 
we  were  caught  between  holders.” 

Educating  an  Editor 

You  would  think,  of  course,  that 
Bemie’s  technique  has  always  been 
appreciated.  Such  is  not  true.  At 
first,  one  of  the  picture  editon 
gave  him  a  what’s-this  look  when 
he  handed  in  his  work. 

Bernie  patiently  accepted  the 
editor’s  attitude,  then  finally  won 
him  over  by  suggesting  he  run  it 
“just  to  see  what  will  happen.” 
Now  that  editor  has  come  to  ex¬ 
pect,  even  *  demand,  that  Bernie 
consistently  turn  in  his  stylized 
products. 

“I  think  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  to  realize,”  he  said, 
“is  what  you  can  do  with  your 
camera.  I  try  just  about  every¬ 
thing  with  mine  and  the  results 
have  paid  off  in  self-satisfaction, 
even  though  I  do  get  razzed  a  lot 
by  guys  who  ask  me  if  I  stay 
awake  nights  dreaming  up  ideas.” 
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Print  it  in 
the  West  ., 


FOR 

WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
emors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54th  Street 

.  Los  Angeles  43,  California 

y - - T 

•  tfinporary  paper  shortage  may  I 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now.  ■ 
But  please  write  for  samples  any¬ 
way.  Press  time  is  available.  I 


Advertisers 


|like  to 
read  ads,  too.  And 
so  advertising  in 
Printers'  Ink  is  read  by 

the  leading 
R^^roinot 

only  because  they  are 
interested  in  the 

markets  they  might  use, 
but  also  because  they 
have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in 
your  copy,  layout,  etc. 


135  Tracks  Average 
10,000  Miles  in  Day 


r'TRr'TTT  ilTTO'N  along  pretty  rapidly,  is  piling  up 

some  runs  traffic  delays  have 

^  A  ^  f  A  slowed  schedules  as  much  as  20 

§  t  minutes  on  delivery  of  important 

*»  f  editions,  Mr.  Aust  reports. 

^  ^  Tk  Jft  •  The  traffic  delays  have  forced  the 

1  (m  f/f  Jf#  ttt  UCL\  Herald  to  put  on  18  more  trucks 

irJfCOO  Cff  just  to  keep  delivery  schedules. 

One  Problem  Less  Serious 

Los  Angeles-H  T  Aust,  cir-  are  routed  along  busy  streets  with  ^^other  circulation  problem  the 
dilation  manager  of  the  Evening  sales.  As  the  trucks  go,  they  herald  anticipated  has  turned  out 

Herald  &  Express,  figures,  his  de-  drop  papers  at  the  major  sales  lo-  to  be  less  serious.  Both  the  city 

partment  has  about  as  hard  a  job  cations,  then  dump  the  bulk  of  ^^d  county  last  year  passed  ordi- 
to  do  as  any  circulation  department  their  load  at  the  branch  office  u^^ces  confining  street  sellers  to 
in  the  country.  where  other  cars  and  light  trucks  streetcar  safetv  zones  and  the 

His  men  must  give  complete  will  pick  them  up  to  branch  out.  j  ^  ° 

afternoon  coverage  to  a  retail  On  the  way  back  the  trunk-run  ^d  cut  into  afternoon  new“ 

trading  zone  with  an  area  of  trucks  cover  another  set  of  ma-  automobile  driven. 

1,844  square  miles.  Five  editions  jor  locations.  important  sales  outlet.  Mr. 

go  to  most  of  this  area,  three  edi-  Decentralization  Is  Vital  Aust  reports  the  ordinance  hasn’t 
tions  in  all  of  the  area.  Mr.  Aust  feels  that  decentral-  changed  the  circulation  pattern 

Besides  this  concentrated  circu-  jzation  is  the  only  way  it  would  much.  It  has  only  resulted  in  the 
lation,  they  get  two  editions  to  be  possible  to  cover  so  huge  an  need  to  add  more  boys  on  more 

San  Diego,  125  miles  away;  four  area  with  anything  like  speed,  corners  because  the  restriction  cut 

editions  to  San  Bernardino,  60  To  cover  the  area  the  Herald’s  down  on  the  speed  of  sales  a 
miles  away;  two  editions  to  Santa  135  trucks  and  cars  averaged  in  little. 

Maria,  170  miles  away;  and  two  a  recent  month  10,273  miles  a  The  big  problem  remains  the 
editions  to  Bakersfield  (one  by  day.  In  addition,  district  circula-  ever-increasing  traffic  congestion 
airplane).  111  miles  away.  tion  supervisors  had  to  use  166  of  Los  Angeles,  the  long  dis- 

All  by  Themselves  cars  and  had  to  drive  a  daily  aver-  tances  to  be  covered  and  the  need 

And  in  getting  all  these  papers  age. of  9,602  miles  watching  over  for  speed  that  all  afternoon  news- 
delivered  in  the  lamest  fbv  area)  affairs,  and  making  collections  papers  have  to  contend  with, 
city  in  the  world  and  mo?e  than  and  pickups.  Most  places  where  papers  are 

100  miles  beyond  in  every  direc-  These  cars  and  trucks  (which  sold  aren’t  as  convenient  as  Del 

tion,  the  Herald  circulation  de-  '"elude  35  model  A  Ford  touring  Mar  race  track  near  San  Diego, 
partment  gets  almost  no  help  cars  of  1930  vintage  which  Herald  1 10  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Dur- 
from  niihlic  carriers  Train  and  circulation  men  swear  by)  have  to  ing  racing  season  the  Herald  uses 
bJs  schedSlef  don’t  jiS  wffh  cover  14,000  outlets.  These  14,000  a  special  airplane  to  deliver 
press  times;  they  have  to  do  it  outlets  include  home  delivery,  papers  there;  the  plane  lands  in 
all  themselves.  Being  an  afternoon  carriers,  newsstands,  and  street  the  infield  at  the  track.  So  the 
paper,  they  have  to  do  it  quickly,  corner  boys.  “Latest  News”  edition,  9  a.m. 

“If  we’re  10  minutes  late  on  entire  trading  area  (1,844  press  time,  with  handicaps  and 

delivery  on  late  editions  almost  square  miles)  is  covered  by  home  other  race  information  is  on  sale 
anywhere  in  the  area  it  shows  up  'delivery  and  there  are  also  route  when  racegoers  arrive;  the  “Night 
in  our  sales,”  says  Mr.  Aust.  1’?^*  many  outside  commun-  Final,”  1:15  press  time,  with  its 
“Factories  let' out  at  all  different  instance,  the  Herald  complete  stock  market  tables,  is 

times;  shoppers  are  heading  home  delivery  service  in  there  during  the  racing;  and  the 

at  all  different  times;  offices  have  Santa  Maria, ^  170  miles  to  the  “Eight  Star,”  3:00  press  time, 
staggered  hours.  It’s  all  mixed  m  Las  Vegas,  290  with  eastern  race  results,  is  on 

iin  ”  miles  to  the  east.  hand  before  the  last  race  is  run. 


So  to  solve  the  problem  of  get- 


The  distant  towns  and  corn- 


ting  papers  out  fast  in  every  area  ^^°***c*  their  papers  through  C-E  Survey  Finds 
in  the  sprawling  metropolitan  area  ^  ffiat  cover  2,67 1  {{outes  Help  Carriers 

the  Herald  has  decentralized  its  ""1®?  "  ‘l^y.  This  operation  is  Buffalo  N  Y  Carrierboys 

rirriilatinn  nrvratinn  Mr  Carried  out  independently  of  the  buffalo,  N.  y.  — carrierDoys 

circulation  operation.  it  s  Mr.  jj  ,  .  .  .  pjmiintimr  maintain  high  scholastic  ratings 

Aust  s  boast  that  the  Herald  has  circulating  develon  a  cnnnd  sense  of  re- 

“fewer  inside  exeriitives”  fnnlv  metropolitan  area.  A  Herald  ®  , 

Mr  V"^hTaSt?nt)‘5.a;  ’aXSitosTeS'in  a  ^my 

a„y^_™.ropoma„  paper  ip  .he 

Instead  of  workin«  out  of  the  ropol'la"  area-  From  there  it  Express. 

insieaa  01  wording  out  01  me  n^rnardinn  fnn  some  Directed  by  Circulation  Man- 

Herald  plant  on  the  southwest  Bernardino  (on  some  Howard  W  Bishoo  circula- 

edee  of  downtown  Los  Aneeles  dropping  papers  for  a  spe-  Howard  w.  Bisnop,  circuia 

cage  01  aowmown  l-os  /vngcic:.,  .  .  Veoasi  and  nn  t'on  supervisors  screened  951 

the  bulk  of  the  Heralds  circula-  -P  Courier-Exoress  carriers  in  nub- 

tion  is  handled  from  10  branch  Redlands,  Colton,  Riverside  and  J;;-ourier-iixpress  carriers  in  pu^ 
tion  IS  Handled  irom  lu  oranen  ..  ,  towns  I'C  and  parochial  schools  in  Buf- 

offices  scattered  strategically  ^  New  York, 

throiiohmit  the  metronolitan  area  Circulation  OUt  Of  the  trading  .u  v  . 

mroughout  the  metropolitan  area.  Aneeles  is  all  han-  They  found  that  276  of  the  boys 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  each  “J®^  Angeles  is  all  Han  99%  were  above 

branch  office  functions  as  an  inde-  •’V  dealers,  some  of  whom  surveyed,  or 

brancH  omw  tunctions  as  an  inoe  handle  other  naners  Thev  average  students;  640  boys,  or 

pendent  circulation  department.  "ana'®  otHer  papers,  iney.  averaee  and  35  or 

Pach  is  in  charcre  of  a  branch  man-  ^ave  Cars  and  trucks  and  cir-  Y'  '  were  average,  ana  jj,  u 

bacH  IS  in  cnarge  ot  a  oranen  man  -„i  nrohlems  of  their  own  J®ss  than  4%  were  below  aver¬ 
ager,  on  salary  plus  commissions,  ®*"auon  prooiems  ot  tHeir  own, 

who  is  in  comnlete  charce  of  his  ""t  “‘S  all  in  addition  tO  the  “e®’  ... 

WHO  IS  in  complete  cnarge  or  nis  ij.  A  six-point  questionnaire  was 

own  circulation  area.  The  mam  of-  '  ^  ^  sent  to  the  951  carriers’  parents, 

fice  handles  onlv  the  downtown  Traffic  Headache  _ 


fice  handles  only  the  downtown 
area  and  the  truck  runs  to  the  Circulation  has  always  been  nArtrcrrmivarl 

branches  and  out  of  town.  a  major  headache  to  Los  Angeles  *  neoiy uiuze 

Circulation  trucks  pick  up  newspapers  having  to  fight  the  Kansas  City — ^The  Sun  Herald, 
papers  from  five  chutes  leading  problem  of  getting  papers  to  a  national  daily  published  here  by 
from  the  pressroom  to  the  load-  population  thinly  scattered  over  Catholic  laymen,  is  being  reorgan- 
ing  dock  for  every  edition  from  many  square  miles  and  getting  the  ized,  following  a  suspension  caused 
the  “Latest  News”  at  9  a.m.  un-  papers  out  quickly.  And  the  head-  by  failure  of  the  paper  to  become 
til  the  “Sunset”  at  5  p.m.  and  ache  is  getting  worse.  self-supporting  from  circulation 

head  for  the  branch  offices.  All  Traffic,  which  used  to  move  revenue  in  its  first  six  months. 


Paper  Reorganized 

Kansas  City — ^The  Sun  Herald, 
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Publishers  Ask 
Metallic  Type 
For  Legal  Paper 

Sacramento — A  publisher- 
sponsored  bill  defining  newspapers 
failed  to  gain  approval  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Judiciary  Committee  this 
week  after  passing  the  Senate. 
Needing  1 1  votes  of  the  21 -man 
committee,  proponents  mustered 
seven  out  ^of  12  committee  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  the  hearing. 

Bill  394  by  Senator  Ward  of 
Santa  Barbara,  would  add  Sec¬ 
tion  6003.5  to  the  government 
code:  “For  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  printing  and  any  of  its 
variants  means  the  work  of  com¬ 
position  and  the  work  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  accomplished  only  by  type¬ 
setting  of  movable  metallic  type, 
or  metallic  molds,  on  letter  press, 
except  that  offset  presses  may  also 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
reproduction.” 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced 
specified  letterpress  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  printing  method,  but  follow¬ 
ing  protests  from  the  distributors 
of  offset  presses,  the  clause  permit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  offset  pressses  was 
added. 

John  Long,  general  manager  of 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said  the  bill  was  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  country  week¬ 
ly  from  unfair  competition  by  “a 
man  who  buys  himself  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine.”  The  bill  was 
sponsored  by  publishers  after  re¬ 
cent  court  decrees  recognizing  as 
legal  newspapers  a  mimeographed 
daily  and  an  offset  weekly. 

C.  R.  Butterfield  of  the  Vari- 
type  Corp.  appeared  in  opposition. 

The  committee  reported  out 
Senate-passed  companion  bills  re¬ 
quiring  that  to  qualify  as  newspa¬ 
pers  of  general  circulation,  publi¬ 
cations  must  be  both  printed  and 
published  in  the  same  town  or 
city.  This  would  not  apply  to  pa¬ 
pers  qualified  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Long  said  publishers  hope 
to  get  394  out  of  committee  when 
more  of  the  21  members  are  pres¬ 
ent. 

■ 

Newspapers  Get  23c 
Per  Barrel  of  Beer 

America’s  breweries  are  spend¬ 
ing  more  per  barrel  for  advertis¬ 
ing  than  ever  before,  according 
to  Hilton  &  Riggio,  Inc.,  New 
York  City  ad  agency. 

An  analysis  of  the  ad  budget 
of  a  wide  range  of  breweries  dur¬ 
ing  1950  showed  that  they  spent 
an  average  of  $1.09  per  barrel — 
about  2c  more  than  in  1949.  Ex¬ 
penditures  by  company  ranged 
from  10c  to  $2.15  per  barrel.  Of 
these,  point-of-sale  promotion  got 
the  major  share  of  the  budget, 
approximately  26c.  Newspapers 
were  second  with  23c,  Outdoor 
third  with  21c,  and  radio  fourth 
with  19c. 
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Block  Scores 
Rigid  Secrecy 
On  A-Energy 

Cleveland — Unnecessary  secre¬ 
cy  surrounding  the  atomic  energy 
program  is  not  only  confusing  the 
public  but  is  hampering  scientific 
research,  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  last 
week  told  a  press  seminar  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission  and  the  Case  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

As  a  member  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Mr.  Block  has  been  conducting  a 
xtntinuing  study  of  government  in¬ 
formation  policies  concerning  the 
itomk  energy  program. 

Hindering  Research 
Mr.  Block  said  there  can  be  no 
loubt  that  rigid  secrecy  restric- 
ions  are  not  only  costly  from  the 
«int  of  waste  but  that  they  are 
lindering  research. 

Scientists  working  on  a  “com- 
lartmentalized”  basis,  as  do  those 
rorking  for  the  AEC,  are  barred 
rom  the  advantage  of  comparing 
lotes  with  colleagues  in  other 
'ranches  of  atomic  research,  he 
minted  out. 

He  said  the  government  should 
)reak  down  its  barriers  of  secrecy 
a  four  categories  of  information: 

1.  Information  necessary  to  en- 
ble  the  public  to  be  protected  and 
rotect  itself  from  peacetime  and 
wartime  hazards  of  atomic  energy. 

2.  Information  necessary  to  per- 
lit  the  public  to  judge  whether 
M  atomic  energy  program  is  be- 
]g  conducted  efficiently  and  with- 
ut  undue  extravagance. 

3.  Information  already  Vnown  to 
lie  Russians.  He  pointed  out  that 
he  Klaus-Fuchs  trial  indicated  that 
lussian  knowledge  is  extensive. 

4.  Information  needed  to  enable 
he  people  to  draw  conclusions 
diich  would  enable  them  to  guide 
he  great  policy  decisions  of  the 
lation. 

He  cited  the  poor  showing  made 
B  registration  of  volunteers  in 
ivil  defense  work  in  Toledo — the 
Ml  was  30,000  but  only  2,600 
tgistered — as  a  possible  result  of 
infusion  in  the  peoples’  minds 
e  to  whether  Russia  really  has 
*veloped  an  A-bomb. 

Soviet  Story  Should  Be  Told 
To  remedy  this  uncertainty,  he 
Bid,  information  as  to  how  this 
ountry  learned  of  the  Soviet  bomb 
hould  be  given  out,  even  though 
i  might  be  useful  knowledge  to 
he  Kremlin. 

“Let’s  straighten  out  the  Ameri- 
^  people,  even  though  it  helps 
he  Russians,”  Mr.  Block  said. 
However,  while  calling  for  fur- 
her  dissemination  of  facts  about 
[**11.  S.  Atomic  program,  Mr. 
‘lock  praised  the  AEC  as  “clean 
'^)ne  of  the  cleanest  agencies  of 
joveruTOnt.”  Of  the  veil  of  se- 
;^*cy  imposed,  he  said  he  had 
■''ery  reason  to  believe  that  the 


AT  CORNERSTONE  CEREMONIES  of  the  Lansing  State  Journal: 
Left  to  right — A.  L.  Miller,  president  of  Federated  Publications;  Rock 
Wales,  mechanical  superintendent;  Kenneth  R.  West,  managing  editor; 
and  Paul  A.  Martin,  editor-publisher.  Bronze  box  filled  witli  memen¬ 
toes  is  being  prepared  for  lowering  into  crypt. 

Cornerstone 
Set  for  Lansing 
Journal  Plant 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  Cornerstone 
ceremonies  at  the  new  $1,500,000 
plant  of  the  State  Journal  took 
place  May  9. 

Highlight  of  the  occasion  was 
the  placing  of  a  bronze  box  of 
significant  mementoes  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  crypt.  Civic  dignitaries  and 
executives  of  the  newspaper  took 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

A  prayer  for  the  dedication  of 
the  building  to  the  use  of  “a 
great  free  paper”  opened  the  cere¬ 
mony,  offered  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Blanding,  president  of  the 
city  ministerial  association. 

A  pledge  that  the  newspaper  in 
its  new  home  will  continue  as  a 
staunch  guardian  of  American  lib¬ 
erties  was  made  in  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  by  Paul  A.  Martin,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Current  Souvenirs 
The  strong  box  contains  impor¬ 
tant  souvenirs  of  the  Lansing  of 
today,  materials  illustrating  the 
1951  printing  process,  pertinent 
pictures  and  clippings,  copies  of 
national  magazines  (including 
Editor  &  Publisher)  and  many 
souvenirs  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  later  generation. 

After  the  box  was  placed  and 
the  crypt  sealed,  a  single  slab  of 
granite  weighing  1,875  pounds  was 
lowered  by  crane  to  cover  the 
spot. 

Actually,  the  new  building  is 
nearer  completion  than  a  corner¬ 
stone  laying  traditionally  indicates. 
The  place  chosen  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  date  marker  is  a  granite 
pedestal  cut  from  the  entrance 
of  the  building  proper.  It  will 
support  a  tall  flagpole. 

TTie  new  structure  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  late 
summer. 

■ 

Hospital  Section 

Decorah,  la. — ^The  weekly  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  published  a  24-page 
Hospital  Day  section  on  May  10. 


AEC  “would  like  to  get  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  it”  but  is  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  pressure  from 
the  armed  services  and  Congress. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  most 
startling  bits  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  atomic  weapons — atomic 
warheads  for  artillery  shells  and 
guided  missiles;  atomic-powered 
submarines  and  new  advances  in 
bomb  carrying  airplanes  had  come 
from  the  leaders  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  at  times  which  suggested  they 
were  interested  in  the  fate  of  their 
service  appropriation  bills. 

Reporters  Held  in  Awe 

The  Blade’s  publisher  warned 
newspapermen  against  allowing 
themselves  to  be  “bamboozled”  by 
the  subject  of  atomic  energy. 

The  purely  scientific  aspects  of 
atomic  energy  and  nuclear  fission, 
he  said,  are  not  the  primary  in¬ 
terests  of  the  newspapers  or  of 
their  readers. 

He  said  that  his  studies  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  science  report¬ 
ers  are  doing  a  good  job  and  that 
much  more  information  on  atomic 
energy  program  is  available  than 
most  newspapermen  realize. 

He  went  on  to  note,  however, 
that  the  traditional  irreverence  of 
newspapers  and  the  technique  of 
the  police  reporter  appear  to  have 
disappeared  because  of  a  feeling 
of  awe  concerning  the  AEC  pro¬ 
gram. 

Discussing  the  need  for  more 
“robust  skepticism”,  he  told  his 
listeners:  “In  other  words  treat  an 
AEC  commissioner  the  same  way 
you  treat  the  President.” 

■ 

Swinuning  Lessons 

Boston — ^The  Boston  Traveler 
and  the  YMCA  will  join  forces  in 
a  “Learn  to  Swim”  campaign. 

■ 

Libel  Suit  Settled 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
$100,000  libel  suit  instituted  by 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Salasin,  Atlantic 
City  health  officer,  against  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Tribune,  Pub¬ 
lishers  Press,  Inc.,  and  Samuel  Un- 
gerleider,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  settled  out  of 
court. 
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Greenville  leads  also  in  Popula¬ 
tion,  Retail  Sales,  Employment, 
and  Wages.  South  Carolina's 
Largest  Metropolitan  Area  is 
your  first  market  in  S.  C. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC  postcard.  However,  duplicate  bills,  I 

or  a  dun,  can  only  be  sent  on  i 
postcard  or  in  unsealed  envelopes  ' 

Cooperative  Measures  :,!;:;„,fTh;,eTcre,  yoSrf"^  ‘ 

y  •  F  collection  efforts  must  be  in  a  ' 

f  /■  /  /^CC^C  sealed  first  class  envelope  because 

\li^M  classified  billing  is  rarely  alike. 

For  the  collection  routine  some 

By  Herbert  W.  Ttishingham  prefer  plain  or  tricky  letters,  others 

CAM.  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post  P^one  calls,  collectors,  or  dis- 

counts.  Just  be  sure  your  letter 

The  credit,  billing  and  collec-  Credit  managers  are  more  con-  system  strives  for  the  objective  in 
tion  of  classified  advertising  is  cerned  with  the  limit  of  credit  than  a  friendly  personal  tone.  k 

equal  in  importance  to  the  orig-  whether  to  extend  credit  at  all.  Carefully  coached  telephone 
inal  selling  and  servicing.  Con-  Therein  lies  the  basic  reason  for  girls  can  provide  an  unusually  sue- 
sistant  cooperation  between  the  cooperation  between  departments,  cessful  collectioti  campaign.  No 
CANf  and  the  Credit  hdanager  is  The  salesman  must  do  every-  threats  or  special  inducements, 
paramount  for  a  healthy,  profit-  thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  ad-  selling  the^  idea  of  paying  a 

able  Classified  section.  vertising  profitable.  Only  them  ^  services  rendered.  It 

With  the  exception  of  the  small-  g^n  the  advertiser  pay  his  bills  and  "'orks. 
est  newspapers,  the  writer  is  WANT  to  pay  to  stay  in  the  pa-  The  Discount  Practice 

against  having  it  a  conabination  p^i-^  Under  the  pressure  of  sales  While  many  newspapers  aUow 
position.  A  CAM  cannot  possibly  quotas,  the  salesman  might  induce  discounts  for  prompt  payment,  this 
^nduct  a  good  sales  performance  customers  to  run  larger  space  or  writer  can  use  his  own  newspaper 
if  he  must  share  his  tinw  with  niore  ads  beyond  the  customary  as  an  opposite  example.  Some  15 
checking  credit,  mailing  bills  and  budget.  Overselling  accounts  can  years  ago,  we  allowed  a  20%  dis- 
following  up  with  collection  ef-  prove  a  quick  road  to  credit  dis-  count,  later  reduced  to  15%,  then 

aster.  10%,  then  7%  and  about  six 

That  IS  the  reason  a  CAM  hear-  Correct  Speiling  of  Names  years  ago  it  was  eliminated  en- 

13fawmof,etco™r-Yd™*  Misspell  names  or  addresses  'MV-  were  sll^dy 

have  the  time  or  the  manpower.”  hy  adtakem  can  play  ^»oe  with 

If  he  were  divorced  from  other  ^  Credit  department.  The  charge  crease  and  the  company  saved 
II  ne  were  divorced  irom  oiner  reeistered  one  wav  The  several  thousands  of  dollars  an-  had  e 

responsibilities  he  could  do  so  registered  one  way.  me  ,, 

much  more  to  aid  in  the  growth  payment  is  ma^  with  tlw  cor-  •  *  *  *  ™  J 

of  the  section.  It  can  be  proven  a  spelling,  but  naturally  not  Moines  Register  and  rtti 

false  economy  credited  to  the  charge.  Credit  is  Register  am  a  littl 

...  j  j  u  -el.  shut  off  for  non-payment.  The  ad-  tribune  give  a  30%  discount  for  brothe 

Unbounded  Faith  c^h  in  advance  Business  Service  receivi 

Credit  has  had  much  to  do  with  newspaper  and  there  you  have  irom  regular  transient  adver- 1  (Jonor 
economic  development.  The  intro-  trouble.  Make  sure  your  adtakers  Osers.  anony 

duction  of  liberal  credit  for  Want  get  the  full  first  and  last  names,  ^  *  .  ,  •  0" 

Ad  service  is  one  of  the  major  rea-  code  them  if  nossible  and  verify  ‘he  Portland  Oregon  Journal  K  Va.,  t 
sons  for  the  growth.  There  are  Snet^  a  50%  discount  to  regular  was  p 

still  a  few  newspapers  demanding  ggriy  billing  experiences  bring  ^^Pl^^y^s  of  paper  and  its  ra-  vision 
cash  on  the  line.  On  the  other  jip^  from  the  credit  manager  of  station,  KPOJ,  who  advertise  |)jj)d 
hand  the  majority  are  accepting  accounts  capable  of  expansion.  It  ***  classified  columns.  cash 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  ads  from  at  least  gives  the  salesman  the  .  «  e  • 

the  public  every  day  without  any  freedom  of  copy-writing  to  en-  Hour  Service  pense 

credit  information.  It  is  amazing  hance  results.  H  a  r  o  L  d  McOsker,  CAM, 

the  promptness  with  which  these  When  regular  payments  are  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mad, 

small  bills  are  paid.  The  charge-  skipped  it  is  time  to  investigate.  made  arrangements  with  the 

offs  represent  small  piercentage  dq  jt  before  the  account  is  shut  Charleston  Telephone  Secretarial 

points  compared  to  the  volume  of  Determine  the  reason.  The  Service  to  provide  new  late  hour  ^ 

paid  ads.  salesman  can  uncover  facts  that  Want  Ad  service.  They  tie-in  to 

Experience  has  installed  in  the  may  warrant  a  reduction  in  adver-  classified  trunk  lines  from  '  j 
Credit  Manager  unbounded  faith  tlsing.  Working  with  the  advertiser  *  a  "™-*  ^"‘1  ^  p.m.  to  midnight.  .  ^ 

in  collecting  Want  Ad  bills.  The  early  can  result  in  continuous  ad-  Fhzp 

average  CAM  has  consistently  vertising  on  a  smaller  scale  to  Record  Sections 

been  reporting  a  loss  of  Vi  of  1%.  keep  his  business  stimulated.  Can-  The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trjb-  j 


I 


Cooperative  Measures 
Dampen  Credit  Losses 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghom 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  ).)  Courier-Post 


sions 

Late  Hour  Service  pense 

H  AROLD  McOsker,  CAM,  given 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mad,  speeij 


It  is  worth  this  small  loss  just  to  cellation  of  advertising  could  line’s  classified  advertising  section 
keep  our  classifications  filled  with  drive  him  out  of  business.  for  May  6  contained  7,500  indi- 


variety,  providing  a  greater  serv-  sure  to  enforce  and  collect  vidual  want  ads,  covering  nearly  I  tion 


ice  to  our  readers.  Ad  volume  at-  short  rate  charges.  It  is  an  exam-  29  pages.  The  previous  record  sec- 1  of 


Daily  Circulation  92,343 


tracts  more  ads.  pie  of  good  business.  It  earns  re-  tion,  28  pages,  was  run  by  the 

The  credit  manager’s  primary  spect  for  the  newspaper  and  for  Sunday  Tribune  in  1947.  ages 

object  is  to  prevent  losses,  estab-  the  signed  contract.  *  *  *  eljjn 

lish  sound  credit  and  help  build  Economical  Method  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  on  phot 

the  small  adverti^r  into  one  of  method  or  system  of  col-  May  6  contained  the  largest  vol- 

sound  credit  standing  in  the  com-  i^^-tion  must  be  both  forceful  and  umc  of  want  advertising  ever  pK"  8 
munity.  ^  economical  to  carry  out.  True,  sented  in  a  single  issue  of  the  of  t 

Question  of  Limit  classified  transient  represents  a  Tribune.  Editions  in  the  Chicago  Cou 

Generally  speaking,  cash  is  re-  small  percentage  of  the  total,  but  area  contained  87,170  lines  m 
quired  for  “Situations  Wanted,”  it  is  very  important.  That  is  why  want  advertising  which  was  2,820  had 
“Wanted  to  Rent”  and  “Household  the  average  credit  manager  devotes  more  than  were  printed  in  the  pre-  artK 
Articles”  where  it  is  determined  three  quarters  of  his  time  to  this  vious  want  ad  record  paper  of  Oct  pub 
the  customer  is  moving.  Where  end.  19,  1947.  The  May  6  total  includ-  viev 

the  husband’s  address  of  employ-  Every  year  more  newspapers  ed  an  estimated  26,200  lines  of 
ment  can  be  given,  “Wanted  to  convert  to  the  postcard  billing  help  wanted  and  employment 
Rent”  can  be  charged.  The  same  form.  The  saving  is  in  the  speedy  agency  advertising,  9,900  lines  of 
address,  or  the  new  home  location,  operation  of  the  entry  and  the  automobile  offerings,  and  mot* 
could  allow  the  “Household  Ar-  postage.  Postal  authorities  have  than  29,700  lines  of  real  estal* 
tide”  ad  to  be  charged.  ruled  the  original  bill  can  be  a  and  rental  want  ads. 
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newspaper  law 


‘Right  of  Privacy* Damage 
Involves  Trade  Benefit 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Another  attempt  has  been  made 
to  hold  New  York  newspapers 
liable  in  damages  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  stories  that,  however 
interesting  and  true,  embarrass  the 
subjects  of  the  narratives. 

The  New  York  Mirror  recently 
carried  a  story  emanating  from 
King  Features  Syndicate,  of  a 
World  War  II  air  force  gunner, 
Valentine  Lawless,  killed  in  action 
in  October,  1944,  and  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  a  Mildred  Fitzpatrick. 

Under  the  head,  “A  Flower  a 
Week  Forever  for  the  Girl  He 
Could  Not  Have,”  followed,  “Mil¬ 
dred  had  all  but  forgottten  Val. 
Val  had  not  forgotten.  Sometimes 
during  one  of  those  long  hours  of 
waiting  that  made  up  so  much  of 
war  he  had  written  to  his  brother. 

.  .  .  Mildred  was  the  only  girl  he 
had  ever  loved.  If  he  died  he 
wanted  Mildred  to  have  each  week 
one  perfect  rose.  He  would  leave 
a  little  money.  He  wanted  his 
brother  to  see  to  it  that  Mildred 
received  the  weekly  rose — from  a 
donor  who  would  remain  forever 
anonymous.” 

On  Dec.  15,  1945,  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  will  of  Valentine  Lawless 
was  probated.  In  it  was  this  pro¬ 
vision,  “I  request  that  the  cash  on 
hand  at  my  death  and  resulting 
c^h  from  the  sale  of  my  posses¬ 
sions  be  applied  to  my  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  and  that  the  balance  be 
liven  to  my  brother  Kirwan  on  a 
special  purpose.” 

Will  Set  Aside 

The  probate  of  this  will,  later 
set  aside  by  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  story  published  in 
the  Mirror,  were  shortly  followed 
by  a  lawsuit  in  which  Mildred 
Fitzpatrick,  who  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  married,  asked  for  damages 
for  this  invasion  of  her  right  of 
privacy. 

The  publisher  asked  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  be  dismissed  on  the  authority 
of  a  50-year-old  decision  in  New 
York  State,  under  which  no  dam- 
for  injured  feelings  could  be 
claimed.  In  that  earlier  case,  the 
photograph  of  a  young  society  girl 
had  been  used  in  the  advertisement 
of  flour  under  the  slogan,  “Flower 
of  the  Family.”  The  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  had  refused  to 
[•cognize  this  right  of  privacy  that 
had  found  early  expression  in  an 
article  by  the  late  Justice  Brandeis, 
published  in  the  Harvard  Law  Re~ 
in  December,  1890. 

■  examination  of  the  author- 
*“05  ”  had  said  the  court  in  that 
ovlier  case,  “leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  so-called  right  of 
pnvMy  has  not  yet  found  an 
abiding  place  in  our  jurisprudence 
and  as  we  view  it  the  doctrine 


cannot  now  be  incorporated  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  the  settled 
principles  of  law  by  which  the 
profession  and  the  public  have 
long  been  guided.” 

The  year  following  this  decision 
the  New  York  Legislature  enac¬ 
ted  the  present  Civil  Rights  Law, 
that  the  use  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  purposes  of  trade,  of 
the  name,  portrait  or  picture  of 
any  living  person  without  their 
consent,  is  a  penal  offense  and 
ground  for  damages. 

Except  for  this  statute,  the 
courts  and  legislature  have  until 
now  refused  to  recognize  this 
right  of  privacy  legal  principle 
enunciated  by  Justice  Brandeis  in 
1890. 

The  appellate  court  in  denying 
the  application  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Mirror  for  a  dismissal  of  this 
action  relating  to  the  story  of 
that  turret  gunner,  said  that,  it  is 
for  the  triers  of  the  facts  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  article  and 
its  surrounding  illustrations  are 
limited  to  reporting  fairly  past  or 
current  events,  whether  education¬ 
al  or  informative,  or  whether  the 
primary  purpose  was  to  amuse 
and  astonish  the  reading  public, 
not  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
disseminating  news  but  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  the  profits  of 
the  publishers  from  the  increased 
circulation  induced  by  such  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  plaintiff  without  her 
consent  and  against  her  will. 

■ 

2  Jailed  Editors  Win 
Seats  in  Parliament 

By  George  Bitar 

U.P.  Staff  Correspondent 

BEmuT — From  prison  to  parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  story  written  for 
two  newspaper  editors  by  Leba¬ 
nese  voters  this  month. 

Ghassan  Tueni,  editor  of  An 
Nahar,  and  Dikran  Tosbath,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Le  Soir,  were  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  shortly  after 
completing  two  months  jail  terms 
for  defaming  the  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy.  The  Minister, 
Joubran  Bey  Nahhas,  of  Tripoli, 
was  not  re-elected. 

Tueni,  29  and  an  M.A.  from 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
holds  the  local  record  for  convic¬ 
tions  on  “press  crime”  charges. 
He  has  been  convicted  three  times 
and  acquitted  twice  in  recent  years. 

Tosbath,  40,  news  editor  of 
L’Orient  for  15  years,  was  brought 
to  Le  Soir  recently  by  the  propri¬ 
etor,  George  Arida,  well-known 
as  former  owner  of  Hitler’s  yacht. 

There  are  now  five  journalists 
antong  the  77  members  of  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly. 


KEMSLIY  NEWSPAPERS  UNITED 

VISCOUNT  KEMSLEY'S  ANNUAL  REVIEW 

The  27th.  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Kemsley  Newspapers  Limited  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  22nd.  May  1951  at  Kemsley  House,  London.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Statement  of  the  Chairman,  The  Viscount  Kemsley,  circulated  with 
the  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  1950;— 

We  are  now  recommending  the  payment  of  a  final  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Stock 
of  7  per  cent  less  Income  Tax  at  9/6d.  in  the  £.,  making  12  per  cent  for  the  year, 
being  the  same  as  for  1949. 

OUR  POLICY  ' 

The  results  achieved  in  what  was,  undoubtedly,  a  most  difficult  year  are  evidence 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfieil  with  the  position  of  our  newspapers.  Our 
first  purpose  is  to  maintain  a  standard  of  performance  about  which  none  of  us 
need  ever  have  any  qualms  of  conscience,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  changing 
that  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  C.  D.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  Editorial 
Director,  and,  subject  to  confirmation  to  a  seat  on  the  Board.  Mr.  Hamilton  began 
his  career  in  our  Middlesborough  office,  and  thereafter  served  in  our  Newcastle 
Office.  After  a  distinguished  and  gallant  record  in  the  war,  he  returned  to  us  on 
demobilisation.  He  has  the  asset  of  youth  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  high  purpose  which  newspapers  should  serve.  He  has  already  justified,  in  his 
new  responsibilities,  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

THE  SUNDAY  TIMES 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  say  a  special  word  about  The  Sunday  Times,  a  news¬ 
paper  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  and  which  takes  its  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  press  of  the  world.  It  seeks  to  present  a  conuprehensive  picture  of 
the  world  beyond  our  shores.  We  had  for  long  sought,  without  success,  to  establish 
a  corresjiondent  in  Moscow.  Late  in  the  year  a  unique  opportunity  preMnted  itself 
to  make  much  an  appointment,  and  Mr.  Cyril  Ray  was  entrusted  with  this  important 
assignment.  He  is  the  only  British  correspondent  in  Moscow.  His  dispatches  have, 
as  might  be  expected,  excited  the  keenest  interest,  iH>t  least  among  those  with 
expert  knowledge  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  literary  reputation  of  The  Sunday  Times,  always  so  high,  has  gained  new 
lustre  by  the  conferment  of  a  Knighthood  on  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  whose 
name  har  stood  at  the  head  of  our  literary  pages  for  so  long.  This  Honour, 
bestowed  upon  the  doyen  of  literary  critics  is  a  worthy  recognition  of  Sir  Desmond’s 
great  services  to  the  world  of  letters,  not  least  of  course  through  our  columns. 
TTie  award  of  the  The  Sunday  Times  Book  Prize  for  1950  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  O.M., 
has  been  greeted  as  a  judgment  of  distiction  and  merit.  The  contribution  of  this 
eminent  poet  and  playwright  to  the  revival  of  poetic  <irama  is  recognised  and 
acclaimed  both  here  and  throughout  the  English-siwaking  wrorld. 

The  year  under  review  witnessed  the  publication  of  The  Kemsley  Manual  of 
Journalism,  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  which  I  was  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sponsor.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  all  the  contributors  to  this  comprehensive . 
publication  are  members  of  our  organisation,  or  are  closely  associated  with  it.  The 
warmth  of  the  reception  given  to  the  book,  both  by  the  general  and  the  Technical 
Press  could  scarcely  be  exceeded.  World-wide  demand  has  made  an  immediate 
reprinting  necesary,  and,  as  a  standard  work,  we  may  expect  The  Kemsley  Manual 
of  Journalism  to  have  a  steady  and  continuous  sale  for  many  years. 

In  the  past  we  have  derived  valuable  revenue  from  annual  and  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  and  we  have  extended  our  activities  in  this  direction.  Reaction  to  articles 
in  The  Sunday  Times  revealed  the  wide  spread  interest  in  holiday  travel.  This 
led  us  to  prepare  and  publish  The  Sunday  Times  Travel  and  Holiday  Guide, 
introducing  a  new  approach  to  the  holiday  problem.  In  consequence  of  the  striking 
success  of  this  effort  we  developed  this  publication  in  1951.  It  is  now  published 
in  two  volumes,  one  for  the  British  Isles  and  one  for  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  initial  success  of  this  venture  will  be  repeated. 

That  same  interest  of  readers  of  The  Sunday  Times  in  Travel  encouraged  us  to 
take  over  and  publish  in  association  with  The  Sunday  Times,  the  perioilical  Magazine 
Go.  This  magazine,  described  as  being  concerned  with  "Holiday  and  I.eisure’’  will, 
we  believe,  strike  a  new  note  in  peri^ical  journalism. 

A  new  department  has  been  established  to  be  responsible  for  Development  and 
Publicity.  The  control  of  this  department  will  be  included  in  the  duties  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Cheadle,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  production  and  control  of  our 
periodical  publications.  Mr.  Cheadle  has  been  associated  with  your  Company  for 
twenty-seven  years  in  various  executive  capacities  in  Manchester  and  London. 
He  has  now,  subject  to  confirmation,  been  appointed  to  the  Board,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  his  extended  sphere  his  experience  and  energy  will  be  employed  most  usefully 
to  our  advantage. 

CONCLUSION 

On  this  occasion  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  a  personal  word.  In  1951 
I  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  entrance  into  rleet  Street.  The  half 
century  on  which  I  can  now  look  back  has  been  filled  with  interest  and  adventur* 
and  throurtout  the  whole  period  my  working  life  has  been  devoted  to  newspapers 
and  their  interests.  This  great  orranisation,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  ^  Chairman, 
is  to  me  a  very  personal  thing.  I  nave  seen  it  grow  both  in  size  and  in  prosperity, 
and  as  it  has  grown  in  size,  so  it  has  been  i^  purpose  that  it  should,  at  the  same 
time,  grow  as  an  influence  for  good  in  the  affairs  of  our  country.  As  I  look  back 
my  mind  is  full  of  happy  recollections  of  those  who  have  co-operated  with  me  im 
my  task. 

The  half  century  has  been  a  period  of  remarkaWe  changes.  Not  only  has  the 
field  of  newspaper  readership  been  vastly  extended,  but  the  technical  developments 
in  the  industry  have  been  swift  and  unceasing,  and  the  level  of  professional  com¬ 
petence  has  continually  been  raised,  and  with  it  the  prestige  and  importance  of 
the  Press.  I  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of  active  life  and  I  am  able  to  say 
that  with  every  passing  year  my  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  task,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life,  increases. 

In  this  year,  once  again  I  express,  with  particular  pleasure  my  appreciation  of 
all  those  who,  as  employees  of  your  Company,  have  contributed  to  the  satisfactoiy 
results  of  the  year’s  work.  As  always,  it  has  been  mp  endeavour  to  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  personal  understanding  throughout  the  organisation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  last  year  I  used  guarded  words  about  the 
future,  as  I  then  saw  it.  I  am  glad  that  the  results  I  have  been  able  to  pr^nt 
to  you  this  year  are,  in  the  circumstances,  so  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time, 
uncertainties  both  in  the  supply  and  in  the  price  of  newsprint,  and  as  to  the  selling 
prices  of  newspapers  themselves,  make  me  reluctant  to  commit  myself  to  any 
prc^ecy.  I  can  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  assure  you  that  the  problems  ahea4 
will  engage  our  continuous  and  earnest  attention  and  that  we  shall  meet  such 
difficulties  as  confront  us  with  that  same  determination  and  resolve  as  have  enabled 
us  to  achieve  success  in  the  past. 

(Advertisement) 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


NYU  Students  Publish 
Professional  Journal 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


To  THE  not  very  long  list  of 
periodicals  devoted  to  American 
journalism  add  News  Workshop, 
publication  of  the  Advanced 
Newspaper  Practice  class  at  New 
York  University. 

A  slick-paper  12-page  tabloid 
quarterly.  News  Workshop  is 
probably  the  only  regularly  printed 
student  publication  in  the  country 
devoted  to  professional  problems 
of  the  press. 

As  such  it  is  a  striking  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  usual  types  of  stu¬ 
dent  “practice”  publications,  and 
a  worthy  addition  to  professional 
writing  in  journalism. 

News  Workshop  was  established 
in  the  Fall  of  1949  when  the  ad¬ 
vanced  newspaper  practice  course 
was  set  up  in  New  York  U’s  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  to  provide 
intensive  practical  work  in  putting 
out  a  newspaper. 

When  members  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  talked  over  the 
idea  of  a  paper,  says  Ben  Yab- 
lonky,  faculty  director,  they  were 


all  agreed  that  it  should  be  pro¬ 
fessional  in  its  content  as  well  as 
in  the  quality  of  its  writing  and 
editing. 

The  paper  has  carried  pieces  on 
television  news,  public  relations, 
the  cold-type  process,  radio  news, 
readability  formulas,  the  labor 
press  and  Negro  press. 

A  television  piece  on  John 
Cameron  Swayze’s  news  show  has 
been  quoted  in  a  new  text  book 
on  radio  and  tv  writing  and  in 
Journalism  Quarterly. 

“When  we  sent  out  copies  of 
an  article  on  the  Negro  press  in 
the  United  States  to  Negro  pa¬ 
pers,”  says  Prof.  Yablonky,  three 
editors  wrote  asking  permission 
to  reprint  the  piece. 

Workshop  also  has  turned  the 
spotlight  on  some  of  the  principal 
news  personalities  around  New 
York. 

Each  issue  carries  one  or  two 
pages  of  reviews  of  books  in  the 
field  and  one  or  two  short  stories 
representing  the  best  turned  out 


in  fiction  classes  conducted  by 
Dr.  Gregory  Mason,  head  of  the 
NYU  journalism  department. 
Original  student  art  work  illus¬ 
trates  much  of  the  writing. 

“I  should  confess  to  you  that 
we’ve  had  some  difficulty  in 
achieving  the  present  formula  of 
the  paper,  particularly  in  weaning 
the  students  away  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  ideas  of  a  student  pa¬ 
per,  says  Mr.  Yablonky. 

“When  we  started  out  we  had 
a  sports  page,  a  gossip  column, 
and  led  off  with  routine  news 
about  the  journalism  department 
on  our  front  page. 

"The  sports  page  disappeared 
after  the  first  issue.  Student  edi¬ 
tors  were  convinced  that  campus 
sports  news  had  no  place  in  such 
a  publication.  The  routine  news 
stories  have  been  relegated  to  in¬ 
side  pages  and  we  are  going  to 
carry  on  with  a  magazine  format 
from  now  on.” 

The  staff  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  went  over  the  pa¬ 
per  as  a  group,  he  says,  and  the 
managing  editor,  Paul  S.  EJeland, 
sent  a  two-page  single-spaced 
critique  of  the  paper. 

“News  Workshop  has  been  of 
considerable  help  in  improving 
our  relations  with  students  and 
alumni,”  says  Prof.  Yablonky. 


Guild  Sponsors 
News  Lectures 
In  Cleveland 


Nebraska  Offers  News 
Story  Photoliths 

A  KIND  of  service  for  which 
there  is  great  need  in  journalism 
education  is  now  being  offered  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers  of  news  writing  may 
obtain  from  that  school  a  photo- 
lith  series  of  newspaper  items 
which  have  won  awards  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  various  local,  state,  and 
national  contests,  and  at  a  unit 
cost  considerably  below  what  it 
would  cost  any  one  institution  to 
photolith  the  material  on  its  own. 

Some  of  it  will  be  supplied  for 
as  little  as  one  cent  a  sheet  if 
used  in  quantity  by  news  writing 
classes. 


Admen's  Viewpoint 

The  working  ad  man’s  view¬ 
point  has  been  brought  to  the 
classroom  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  during  the  19S0-S1 
school  year  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Memphis. 

Classes  in  advertising  have  re¬ 
ceived  first-hand  information  on  a 
variety  of  special  subjects  from 
!  the  16  members  of  the  club  who 
participated  in  eight  sessions. 


Cleveland  —  The  Guild  Insti¬ 
tute  has  completed  a  series  of  12 
preliminary  lectures  in  practical 
newspaper  work,  attended  by  63 
Cleveland  newsmen.  The  second 
phase  of  the  work  begins  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  workshop  specialized 
courses  offered  as  a  follow-up  to 
the  lectures. 

Julian  Krawcheck,  Cleveland 
Press  writer,  is  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  with  Noel  Wical,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Guild’s  Education 
Committee,  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  is  not  required 
of  attendants.  Managements  of 
the  three  daily  newspapers — the 
Press,  News  and  Plain  Dealer— 
assisted  in  plans  for  the  Institute 
and  where  conflicts  arose  provided 
time  for  members  to  participate. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  weekly 
lectures  included  beat  reporting,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  rewrite,  edi¬ 
torial  writing  and  policy,  copy¬ 
reading,  sports  writing,  feature 
writing,  promotions,  wire  services, 
coiumning  and  photography. 

12  ’Faculty’  Lecturers 
The  12  Cleveland  newspaper¬ 
men  who  comprised  the  "faculty’ 
and  gave  lectures  were: 

Gordon  CobbleJick,  Plain  Deal 
er,  sports  writing;  Forrest  Allen. 
Press,  investigative  reporting: 
Howard  Preston,  News,  column 
ing;  Richard  Peters,  Press,  edi 
torial  writing  and  policy;  Harry 
Volk,  Heights  Sun-Press,  subur¬ 
ban  newspapering;  Dudley  Brum- 
bach,  Plain  Dealer,  photography; 
Randall  Brown,  News,  rewrite; 
Miles  Smith,  Associated  Press, 
wire  services;  Tom  Boardman, 
Press,  beat  reporting;  Lou  Ed¬ 
wards,  Plain  Dealer,  copyreading; 
Peter  Bellamy^  Ne-vs,  feature  writ¬ 
ing;  John  Robbins,  f’ress.  public 
service. 

“After  a  summer  recess,  we 
plan  to  get  down  to  the  special¬ 
ized  instruction  in  September," 
said  Mr.  Krawcheck,  the  director. 
“We  have  alternated  the  sessions 
so  far  between  the  three  daily 
newspaper  offices  here  and  I  have 
had  frequent  talks  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  get  their  ideas  on  how 
best  we  can  help  them  in  improv¬ 
ing  newspaper  craftsmanship." 
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Really  to  sell  out  and  looking  for  tmy- 
ers  for  his  equipment.  He'll  find 
them  in  the  Wanted  to  Buy  Section  of 
Edito*  &  PuBLisHE«’s  Classified  ads. 


YOUR  MESSAGE  THERE? 


2  Win  Scholarships 

Chicago  —  Mary  Lou  Beatty 
and  Nancy  Ann  Innls,  daughters 
of  Chicago  Tribune  employes,  are 
winners  of  the  Tribune’s  annual 
college  ^holarship  competition. 
Mary  Lou’s  father  is  John  P- 
Beatty,  manager  of  the  advertising 
order  and  messenger  division,  and 
Nancy  Ann’s  father  is  Robert  D- 
Innis,  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  winner  receives  $500 
a  year  for  four  years  of  under¬ 
graduate  study. 
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PR  Ad  Case  Studies 

continued  from  page  11 


published  in  the  Stamford  area, 
plus  a  special  ad  at  the  time  of 
publication  of  the  annual  report. 

An  ad  is  always  scheduled  for 
the  Stamford  High  School  class 
year  book  to  lure  new  blood  into 
the  company.  The  four  regular 
newspaper  ads  usually  appear  on 
holidays  and  discuss  a  subject  of 
national  or  community  interest. 

The  ad  scheduled  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  report  is  a  fast 
financial  summary  using  charts 
to  drive  home  quickly  the  impor¬ 
tant  financial  facts  such  as  the 
wage-profit  relationship  and  the 
growth  in  payroll  and  personnel 
during  the  past  several  years. 

Community-Employe  Problems 

Some  of  the  reports  in  the 
ANA  series  deal  with  specific 
community  or  employe  situations. 
One  of  these  is  the  detailed  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  General  Foods 
to  close  a  plant  in  a  small  town 
without  any  loss  of  community 
goodwill. 

One  of  the  first  moves  to  in¬ 
form  the  community  of  Fairport, 
N.  Y.,  of  the  planned  closing  was 
the  insertion  of  a  page  ad  in  the 
weekly  Fairport  Herald-Mail 
along  with  a  page-one  news  story. 

Newspapers  play  a  key  role  in 
the  Ethyl  Corp.’s  community  re¬ 
lations  program  in  Baton  Rouge. 
La.  On  this  point.  Ethyl  Corp.’s 


case  Mudy  reports:  “.  .  .  more 
factual  news  about  the  plant  was 
prepared  for  or  reported  to  the 
local  newspapers.  In  a  community 
like  Baton  Rouge,  where  indus¬ 
trial  development  is  comparative¬ 
ly  new,  as  well  as  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
city  and  parish,  the  press  usually 
looks  kindly  on  its  local  plants. 
In  Baton  Rouge  Ethyl  found  the 
local  newspapers  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  news-worthy  material  about 
the  plant  and  the  people  who 
work  there.” 

Budget  Increased 

Where  Ethyl’s  public  relations 
advertising  once  appeared  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals,  an  increased 
budget  today  provides  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  every  other 
week  throughout  the  year.  Themes 
are  designed  to  show  the  people 
that  the  Ethyl  plant  is  important 
to  the  community’s  economic  wel¬ 
fare,  etc. 

The  ads  achieve  this  purpose 
through  use  of  an  alphabetical 
motif.  For  example,  a  series 
starting  July  11,  1950,  uses  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  each 
ad.  The  first  ad  has  these  head¬ 
lines:  “‘A’  is  for  Antiknock,  ‘B’ 
is  for  Baton  Rouge,  and  ‘C’  is 
for  cars.”  These  three  cover  the 
product  where  it’s  made  and 
where  it’s  used. 

The  second  ad  in  the  Ethyl  se¬ 
ries  continues  the  alphabet.  “  ‘D’ 
is  for  dollars  (flowing  into  Baton 
Rouge  through  Ethyl),  ‘E’  is  for 


employes,  and  ‘F’  is  for  farmers 
who  use  Ethyl  fluid  in  their  trac¬ 
tor  gasoline.” 

Half  Page  Ads 

A  paragraph  of  copy  accom¬ 
panying  each  letter  amplifies  each 
one.  All  ads  in  the  series  run  a 
half  page  in  size;  carry  the  over¬ 
all  theme,  “The  ABC  of  Baton 
Rouge’s  Antiknock  Industry.” 

When  it  comes  to  its  relations 
with  the  press,  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Co.  has  a  simple  policy.  News¬ 
men  are  permitted  to  see  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  at  the  plant. 
If  there  is  an  emergency  or  disas¬ 
ter,  the  press  usually  learns  of  it 
first  from  the  company.  Esso  feels 
that  the  function  of  the  local 
public  relations  people  is  to  assist 
the  press  in  getting  a  story. 

Stories  Not  Angled 

Esso’s  local  PR  people  report¬ 
edly  do  not  function  in  any  way 
to  angle  the  story  or  to  conceal 
any  facts.  “This,”  the  study  says, 
“has  been  the  policy  for  so  many 
years  that  recently  when  a  story, 
which  was  unfavorable  to  Jersey 
Standard,  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  press  from  an  outside 
source  the  papers  called  the  com¬ 
pany  to  find  out  if  it  was  true 
before  they  printed  it.  They  said 
they  knew  the  company  so  well 
that  they  couldn’t  believe  the 
story  was  entirely  accurate. 

“As  it  turned  out,”  the  study 
continues,  “the  story  was  not  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  company  saw  to  it 
that  the  entire  story,  both  favor¬ 


able  and  unfavorable  aspegts.  was 
given  to  the  papers  immediately. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  most  anyone 
can  hope  for  in  terms  of  press 
relations.” 

Ads  Stress  Employes 

Esso’s  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  runs  in  both  newspapers  and 
magazines;  strongly  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  individual 
employe — his  job  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  enterprise.  All  of 
Esso’s  PR  ads  talk  about  em¬ 
ployes.  irhey  are  shown  at  work 
and  at  play — always  smiling  and 
competent  looking. 

In  preparing  the  series  of  case 
studies  for  the  ANA,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  formulated  “Four  Common 
Denominators”  for  successful  em¬ 
ploye  and  community  relations 
which  Mr.  Berghoff  this  week  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  perhaps  “the 
most  important  finding  to  come 
out  of  this  project.”  The  denom¬ 
inators: 

1 )  Most  effective,  continuing 
programs  start  with  effective  com¬ 
munication  with  employes;  2) 
Companies  with  successful  pro¬ 
grams  are  usually  completely 
frank  about  what  they  are  doing 
in  a  community,  when  they  are 
doing  it  and  why;  3)  A  working 
knowledge  of  the  community  in 
which  the  business  operates  is 
vital;  and  4)  Firms  must  develop 
both  the  capacity  and  willingness 
to  do  the  most  to  earn  respect  and 
confidence  of  employes  and  the 
public. 


class  ad  clients  tell  us... 

"YOU'RE  DOING 
THE  JOB  FOR  US" 

78%  MORE 
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During  1950,  Th«  Tribuna-Tulugram  publi«h*<l  78%  MORE 
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PROMOTION 


Consider  the  Hot-Rods, 
Conduct  Safety  Drive 


It's  Safety  First 
In  Utica  Crusade 


Good  Driving 
Is  Rewarded 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


If  you’re  skulling  around  for  a 
public  relations  project  for  your 
newspaper  for  this  or  any  other 
year,  consider  traffic  safety. 

And  if  there  are  any  doubts  in 
your  mind  about  it,  drive  out  on 
the  highways  next  Sunday.  Pre¬ 
ferably  some  highway  favored  by 
the  hot-red  kids. 

Brother,  if  you’ve  ever  come  in 
on  a  Monday  morning  charged 
hot  to  sell  your  management  any¬ 
thing,  it  will  be  the  Monday  giorn- 
ing  after  you’ve  been  forced  off 
the  road  by  a  hot-rod. 

The  newspapers  generally  over 
the  country  have  done  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job  in  promoting  traffic  safety. 
But  like  all  things,  good  or  bad, 
safety  campaigns  move  up  and 
down  the  thermometer  of  interest. 
Last  year,  it  appears,  there  were 
3,500  more  traffic  deaths  than  in 
1949,  and,  according  to  traffic  safe¬ 
ty  people,  the  toll  is  climbing  this 
year  toward  the  1941  all-time  high 
of  40,000  deaths. 

Probably  most  notable  among 
the  newspaper-conducted  traffic 
safety  campaigns  is  the  one  that 
has  been  waged  throughout  New 
Jersey  for  five  or  more  years  by 
the  Newark  Evening  News.  It 
started  when  Editor  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly  and  Mrs.  Felmly  were  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  a  fatal  traffic  acci¬ 
dent.  As  a  result,  Mr,  Felmly  not 
only  organized  his  own  newspa¬ 
per’s  campaign,  but  saw  that  it 
was  integrated  with  other  newspa¬ 
per  campaigns  throughout  the 
state.  And  within  a  few  years,  traf¬ 
fic  fatalities  in  New  Jersey  had  hit 
the  lowest  point  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  despite  vast  increases  in 
traffic  and  in  automobiles. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  has 
done  a  notable  job;  in  Oklahoma 
City,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  in  Minneapolis,  the  Star 
and  Tribune;  in  San  Francisco,  all 
the  papers;  in  Rochester,  the 
Times-Union;  etc.,  etc. 

William  J.  Scripps,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  is  chair¬ 


man  of  the  public  information 
committee  of  the  President’s  High¬ 
way  Safety  Conference.  He  said 
recently  “the  police  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  not  doing  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  traffic  accidents.  And  neither 
is  the  press.’’  No  local  problem, 
he  pointed  out,  is  closer  to  the 
people. 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  do  a  job  for  your  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  job  that  should 
quickly  show  specific  returns. 


Utica,  N.  Y. — ^The  Observer- 
Dispatch  recently  turned  Page  1 
over  to  an  accident  prevention  lay¬ 
out.  An  eight-column  line  pleaded 
“Give  Our  Children  Chance  to 
Grow”  and  below  were  nine  two 
and  three  column  pictures  show¬ 
ing  scenes  of  accidents  involving 
children  in  April  and  May.  Each 
picture  had  an  insert  of  the  vic¬ 
tim. 


By  Miami  News 


Miami  —  In  cooperation  with 
the  Traffic  Safety  Bureau  of  the 
Miami  Police  Department,  the 
News  is  conducting  a  campaign  to 
encourage  safer  driving.  It’s  called 
Good  Driver  of  the  Day  and 
here’s  how  it  works: 

The  members  of  the  Traffic 
Safety  Bureau  “spot”  some  driver 


A  four-column  box  warned  that  who  is  especially  careful  driving 


accidents  are  so  serious  a  problem 
that  the  “Observer-Dispatch  feels 
every  Utican  must  be  made  aware 
of  it.”  The  MacArthur  story,  the 
war  in  Korea  and  other  normal 
Page  1  stories  went  on  Pages  2, 
3  and  4. 


8  Minutes  to  Go 

These  are  days  when  everybody 
seems  just  too  busy  to  do  his  job. 
So  Promotion  Manager  Joel  Irwin, 
with  an  eye  on  the  customer’s 
clock,  has  come  up  with  a  slick 
and  fast  presentation  of  the  basic 
values  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
for  local  accounts  and  out-of-town 
chains.  It’s  a  folder  that  tells  you 
“It  takes  just  8  minutes  to  go 
places  in  the  new  Cincinnati.”  In¬ 
side  this  little  folder  is  a  pocket 
from  which  you  take,  in  order, 
four  cards,  numbered  1  to  4.  The 
first  tells  you  about  circulation, 
the  second  about  coverage,  the 
third  about  readership,  and  the 
fourth  about  rates.  It’s  a  swell  job. 
and  our  guess  is  that  prospects 
will  spend  more  than  eight  min¬ 
utes  with  it,  reading  time. 


Basic  Reason 

“There’s  really  only  one  reason 
for  advertising”  is  the  intriguing 
caption  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
puts  on  its  latest  circulation  book, 
and  if  that  doesn’t  make  you  lick 
your  finger  and  turn  inside  to  see 
what  the  reason  is,  you’re  fibbing. 

“Advertising,”  it  tells  you  inside, 
“is  basically  a  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  with  one  objective  in  mind 
...  to  sell  goods  or  services.”  No 
quarrel. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  book 
is  a  detailed  town-by-town  report 
of  the  Star  Weekly’s  distribution. 
Chalk  this  up  as  another  grade  A 
promotion. 


Negro  Market 

One  of  the  most  intereseting 
and  encouraging  developments  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  “pack¬ 
aging”  of  the  Negro  markets  of 
the  country  for  more  intelligent 
understanding  and  approach  by 
advertisers.  Credit  for  this  goes, 
of  course,  to  the  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  Negro  publications.  Surely  the 
result  must  be  beneficial  both  to 
these  publications,  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  they  serve. 

Latest  of  the  studies  is  the 
1950-51  Consumer  Analysis  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Negro  Market,  com¬ 
piled  and  published  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier.  This  is  available  in 
a  well-designed,  easy-to-read  vol¬ 
ume  that  pretty  much  follows  the 
pattern  made  familiar  by  other 
consumer  studies  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Promotion  Manager  William 
Clyde  Page  believes  it  is  “the  most 
concentrated,  complete  and  au¬ 
thentic  study  made  in  any  Negro 
market  since  1945.”  It’s  good,  all 
right. 


In  the  Bag 

'  Construction  contracts  for 
68,756  new  one-family  houses 
were  let  in  New  York  City  and 
suburbs  in  1950,  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  all  such  contracts  in  the 
37  states  east  of  the  Rockies.  This 
is  just  one  important  fact  gleaned 


through  school  zones  or  who  gives 
pedestrians  a  break  instead  of  a 
broken  bone,  etc.  Back  at  head¬ 
quarters  they  pool  their  informa¬ 
tion  to  select  the  G  D  O  T  D. 
That  license  number  is  phoned  to 
the  News  and  run  the  next  day 
(with  appropriate  art).  When 
that  driver  spots  his  license  num¬ 
ber  he  calls  the  News  to  identify 
himself  or  herself. 

When  the  police  phone  in  the 
number  (or  bring  it  in  person¬ 
ally)  they  also  give  the  loca¬ 
tion,  time  and  condition  of  traffic 
in  a  summary  report.  That  report 
becomes  the  basis  for  the  story 
naming  the  winner  the  day  after 
his  license  number  was  printed.  So 
.  .  .  there’s  a  number  every  day 
and  a  story  naming  the  driver  of 
the  previous  day. 

Fred  Champitt,  News  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  has  arranged  for  a 
prize  of  two  tickets  to  a  theater 
or  to  a  baseball  game.  That 
seemed  to  satisfy  every  winner. 
But  not  the  advertisers.  They 
wanted  “in.”  So  the  News  has 
announced  a  series  of  additional 
prizes. 

Winners  also  get  a  small  sticker 
to  be  placed  on  the  rear  windows 
of  their  cars  indicating  they  were 
honored  by  the  police  for  good 
driving.  An  important  phase  is 
.  .  .  the  police  deliver  the  prizes 
personally.  They  also  affix  the 
sticker  on  the  car. 


CAMs  Urged  to  Join 
Local  Realty  Boards 

San  Francisco  —  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  were  urged  to 
become  associate  members  of  their 
local  Real  Estate  Board  by  Willard 


Do  You  Need  a  Good  Editor  . . .  with  Proven 
Record  in  Building  Circulation  and  Prestige! 
Available  After  June  1 

MANAGING  EDITOR 


Widely  known*  for  developing  exclusive  news,  attractive 
features,  effective  make-up,  sound  promotions. 
Economical  Operator — Knows  Publisher  and  Labor  Problems 


*Clted  In  Time  Maicnzine.  Write  or  Wire  Box  1145 

Editor  a  Publisher,  etc.  Editor  &  PubUsher 

(All  communications  to  be  treated  in  utmost  confidence) 


from  the  1950  annual  report  on  Johnson,  president,  California  Real 
New  Homes  in  New  York  City  Estate  Association,  in  addressing 
and  suburbs  just  issued  by  the  the  Northern  Classified  Associa- 
New  York  News.  The  report,  com-  tion’s  quarterly  meeting  here  this 
pactly  contained  within  four  pages,  month. 


provides  data  on  number  of 
houses,  total  valuation,  and  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  house,  for  one-  and 
two-family  houses,  for  each  of  26 
counties  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  and  a  37-state  total. 

From  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
pers  Advertising  Bureau  comes  a 
valuable  four-page  bulletin  giving 


Organization  of  panels  and  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  on  classified,  the 
establishment  of  contests  for  the 
best  realty  want  ads  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  local  real 
estate  organizations  also  were 
urged  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  recommendations  were  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Robert  King,  president. 


new  car  registrations  by  states  for  Berkeley  Real  Estate  Board,  who 


1950,  covering  the  six  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  and  new  car  advertis¬ 
ing  by  states  for  1950.  Similar  fig¬ 
ures  are  given  for  truck  registra¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  Breakdown 
in  all  four  tables  is  by  makes. 
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told  of  the  cooperation  received 
in  association  with  the  Berkeley 
Gazette. 

Mrs.  Vi  Brown,  Redwood  Ci^ 
Tribune,  told  of  the  values  obtain¬ 
able  as  an  associate  member. 
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Steele  Named 
Business  Mgr. 

At  Worcester 

Worcester,  Mass. — Richard  C. 
Steele  has  been  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Frank  R.  Twiss 
to  advertising 
manager  the 
Worcester  Tele- 
gram  and  Eve- 
rung  Gazette,  ac- 
cording  to  an- 
nouncement  of  a  IK 
group  of  promo- 
tk>ns  by  George 
F.  Booth,  editor 
and  publisher. 

Mr.  Steele  sue- 
cecds  Harold  V. 

Manzer,  who  left  Steele 
last  month  to  become  advertising 
director  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian.  Previously  Mr.  Steele 
had  been  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  circulation  director.  He 
will  continue  to  hold  the  latter 
title. 

Mr.  Twiss,  who  came  to  the 
Worcester  newspapers  in  1926 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer, 
has  formerly  been  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Alfred  S.  Arnold,  who  has  been 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  assistant  to  General 
Manager  Howard  M.  Booth.  Mr. 
Arnold,  a  graduate  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  formerly  employed  in 
public  relations  by  Carnation  Milk 
Co.  He  came  to  th^  Worcester 
newspapers  in  1944  as  a  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman. 

William  J.  Dixon,  former  assis¬ 
tant  classified  advertising  manager, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Twiss  as  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  with  the 
newspapers  since  1924,  originally 
as  a  classified  advertising  salesman 
and  later  in  the  credit  and  cashier 
departments.  He  became  assistant 
classified  manager  in  1948. 


No  Sale 

Edward  J.  Noble,  chairman 
of  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
put  to  rest  this  week  the  reports 
that  the  network  might  be  sold 
—  to  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  or  any  other  bidder. 
He  confirmed  that  an  ABC- 
CBS  “dear  was  discussed;  also 
a  merger  with  United  Para¬ 
mount  Theaters. 

But,  he  said  he  ^  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  a  “sell-out”  and  the 
negotiations  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  A  figure  of  $28,000,000 
was  mentioned  at  one  stage  of 
the  reports.  Mr.  Noble  com¬ 
mented:  “We  are  complimented 
by  the  recognition  given  the 
value  of  ABC  by  our  competi¬ 
tors.” 


PITTSBURC 


Holding 
The  Spotlight 
In  Southeast 
EansasI 


In  May,  Pittsburg . . .  the  largest  city  in  South¬ 
east  Kansas  .  .  .  celebrates  its  Diamond 
Jubilee  . . .  representing  75  years  oi  progress. 
Pittsburg  is  the  center  oi  16  incorporated 
cities  in  Crawford  and  Cherokee  Counties 
cmd  is  a  natural  shopping  point  lor  on  area  oi 
136,000. 


51  Word  Bee 
Champs  Head 
To  Washington 


National  Advertia- 
ers  are  assured  oi 
complete  newspa¬ 
per  coverage. 


EvsNnras 

EXCEPT  SUEDAY 


Fifty-one  of  the  country’s  best 
spellers  of  grade  school  age — 33 
girls  and  18  boys — bead  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  this  weekend  to  determine 
the  1951  National  Spelling  Bee 
championship  and  split  up  a  prize 
pot  of  more  than  $3,000. 

When  the  air  clears  of  flying 
vowels  and  consonants  on  Friday 
afternoon.  May  25,  one  of  the 
youngsters  will  have  achieved  a 
victory  that  will  bring  $500  in 
cash,  a  loving  cup,  a  hometown 
celebration,  and  a  scrapbook  full 
of  newspaper  clippings. 

Elimination  contests  have  in¬ 
volved  between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Sponsored  by  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  and  31  other 
U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  National  Spelling  Bee  is 
in  its  24th  year. 

The  event  is  under  direction  of 
Charles  H.  Schneider  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

In  the  finals  on  the  stage  of  the 
National  Press  Club  auditorium, 
the  words  are  pronounced  orally, 
and  the  contest  is  conducted  on  a 
“miss-and-out”  basis. 

In  the  1950  contest,  689  words 
were  used  before  the  contest  was 
declared  a  tie  for  the  first  time  in 
its  24-year  history.  The  co-cham¬ 
pions  were  Diana  Reynard,  12, 
representing  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  Colquitt  Dean,  14,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Atlanta  Journal. 


EsUbUslied  1887 
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COURIER-iXPRESS 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

■•caut*  WESTIRN  N.  V. 
IS  SOLD  ON  THE 
COURIER-EXWRESS 

RUFFALO’S  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 

and  the  largest  in  the  state  out¬ 
side  of  N.  Y.  City — is  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express.  290,348  copies 
(ABC  Audit,  9/30/50)  blanket 
Western  New  York’s  huge  eight- 
county  market  of  400.000  fam¬ 
ilies. 


Paris  News  Promotes 
Brush  Elimination 

Paris,  Tex. — ^The  Paris  News  is 
campaigning  for  clearing  lands  of 
heavy  brush  and  turning  them  to 
use  for  pasture  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  News  sponsored  a  demon¬ 
stration  recently,  attracting  10,0(X) 
persons  to  witness  giant  machines, 
brush  cutters  and  chemicals  elimi¬ 
nate  brush  from  a  wide  area  on  a 
north  Texas  farm. 

A.  G.  Pat  Mayse,  publisher  of 
fte  News,  has  long  been  interested 
in  improving  agriculture  in  the 
Texas  Red  River  Valley  region. 

■ 

Big  Brides  Section 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Mirror's 
third  annual  “Brides  in  the  Mir¬ 
ror”  special  section  packed  32,228 
lines  of  display  advertising  in  its 
^  tabloid  pages.  The  linage  was 
10%  over  last  year’s.  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  in  charge  of  Muriel  Bar- 
“ctt,  fashion  editor. 


ROP  COLOR 

for  greater  impact  is  offered  by 
the  Courier-Express.  One  color 
plus  black — when  available — on 
Sundays;  one,  two  or  three  colors 
plus  black,  on  weekdays  for  your 
most  powerful  aelUag  force  di¬ 
rectly  aimed  at  those'  Western 
New  York  families  with  the  most 
money  to  spend. 


'Must'  Reading 

Madison,  Wis. — ^The  Assembly 
has  passed  a  measure  that  would 
require  humane  officers  to  read 
the  “Lost  and  Found”  columns  of 
newspapers  in  their  home  cities, 
and  keep  stray  dogs  picked  up  for 
at  least  10  days  before  disposing 
of  them. 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


WMtarn  NawYsrh's  (My  Maniiae 

oM  SoiMlay  N«w»p«p»f 

REPRESENTATIViS: 

OSBORN,  SCOlAROj.MUKCR  I  SCOTT 


Silurians  Mark 
Centenary  Of 
New  York  Times 

The  Society  of  Silurians,  whose 
members  were  active  newspaper 
editorial  workers  in  New  York 
City  25  or  more  years  ago,  gave  a 
special  citation  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  recognition  of  its  100th 
year  of  publication  at  a  dinner 
May  14. 

The  citation  described  the 
Times  as: 

“Learned,  but  not  pedantic;  ob¬ 
jective,  but  never  indifferent;  de¬ 
tailed  and  painstaking,  but  not 
dull;  powerful,  but  never  oppres¬ 
sive;  devoted  to  truth  but  not  in¬ 
tolerant;  forthright  in  politics  but 
rarely  partisan;  world-wide  in  vi¬ 
sion,  coverage  and  influence,  but 
always  American. 

"Respected,  vigorous,  steadily 
growing  in  usefulness;  clear-eyed 
observer  of  social  progress;  advo¬ 
cate  of  alert  citizenship  and  con¬ 
science  in  government. 

“Old  enough  to  have  recorded 
the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce; 
youthful  enough  to  report  with 
enterprise  and  clarity  the  arrival 
of  the  Atomic  Age.” 

Victor  House,  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Silu¬ 
rians,  awarded  the  citation  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  who 
replied  with  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  his  father- 
in-law. 

Lincoln  Award 

The  first  Charles  M.  Lincoln 
Memorial  Award  of  the  society 
was  made  to  Emil  Paul  John,  22, 
a  student  in  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  for  outstanding  reporting. 

Mr.  John,  who  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  worked  part-time  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  as  sports  reporter  and  copy 
editor  during  his  undergraduate 
days. 

He  received  a  $100  Defense 
Bond,  a  citation  and  a  “red  ap¬ 
ple,”  the  last  in  memory  of  a 
prize  which  formerly  was  given  to 
outstanding  Columbia  journalism 
students  by  Prof.  Charles  P. 
Cooper,  who  died  last  year. 

The  newly-created  award  is 
named  m  honor  of  Charles  M. 
Lincoln,  who  had  retired  as  foreign 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
prior  to  his  death  last  year. 

William  J.  Brede  succeeded 
Charles  M.  Bayer  as  president  of 
the  Silurians. 

■ 

Boardwalk  Book 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Frank 
Butler,  veteran  of  37  years  of 
newspaper  reporting,  has  kept  in 
mind  the  needs  of  newspapermen 
in  compiling  his  new  “Book  of  the 
Boardwalk.”  It  holds  in  its  200 
pages  every  Atlantic  City  happen¬ 
ing,  in  more  than  a  century,  that 
could  be  needed  for  background. 


Linage  Ideas 

continued  from  page  14 


chants  running  ads  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper  under  the  heading  of 
“Monday  Money  Savers.”  The 
New  Kensington  merchants  did 
not  stay  open  Monday  evenings, 
but  the  specials  they  offered  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  big  increase  in  Monday 
morning  and  afternoon  shopping 
in  New  Kensington. 

‘Special'  Ads  Policed 

Mr.  Kreger  said  the  ads  arc 
“policed”  to  assure  genuine  spe¬ 
cials.  The  “Monday  Money  Sav¬ 
ers”  often  run  as  high  as  two 
pages,  he  added,  much  of  it  plus 
business. 

He  said  the  idea  established  a 
solid  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  in  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  solve 
specific  problems  as  well  as  to 
sell  merchandise. 

Another  idea  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  interest  among  the  dele¬ 
gates,  several  of  whom  said  they 
would  copy  it.  It  was  presented 
by  W.  E.  Momeyer,  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Review. 

A  local  automobile  dealer  was 
talking  to  him  about  how  a  new 
bill  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  increase 
the  costs  of  a  new  automobile 
$172.  Mr.  Momeyer  sold  the 
dealer  the  idea  of  running  an  ad 
in  the  Review  telling  his  custom¬ 
ers  about  the  new  tax  and  there¬ 
by  helping  to  combat  it.  Later 
the  local  automobile  association 
ran  a  similar  ad. 

I.ocal  People  in  Copy 

A  close  follow-up  of  the  news 
can  result  in  substantial  advertis¬ 
ing  gains,  according  to  Robert 
McCracken  of  the  No'rristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald.  His  display 
showed  how  the  paper  capitalized 
on  the  change  to  dial  phones  in 
the  town.  Around  instructions  on 
how  to  use  the  new  system,  the 
local  merchants  ran  small  ads, 
giving  their  new  telephone  num¬ 
bers. 

Lindsey  E.  Bierer,  Uniontown 
(Pa.)  Herald-Standard,  president 
of  the  lAMA  and  his  assistant, 
Fred  David,  told  how  they  got 
extra  linage  in  Spring  and  Fall 
campaigns  for  local  stores  by  the 
use  of  photographs  of  local  people 
to  illustrate  retail  advertising. 

They  are  not  professional 
models  but  townspeople  who  strike 
a  note  of  recognition  in  local 
store  advertising,  whether  the  copy 
is  a  baby  shop,  a  hardware  store 
or  any  of  the  other  businesses  in 
the  town. 

A.  Jay  Schaff,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail,  said  among 
the  specials  with  which  his  paper 
has  built  additional  linage  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  school  and 
baseball  season. 

An  annual  farm  edition  and  a 
tabloid  baby  section  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  preceding  Baby  Week  provide 
substantial  linage  gains  for  the 


.MANAGER  —  Marjorie  Belt, 
Maryland  Press  Association  man¬ 
ager,  only  woman  association 
manager  in  newspaper  business, 
is  pictured  at  Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  meeting  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 


Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  L.  G.  Shenk. 

David  Knipe,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  said  well-edited 
cook  books  provide  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  linage  and  are  less 
expensive  than  cooking  schools. 


no  member  newspaper  resorted  to 
double-billing  on  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  session  revealed 
that  most  smaller-city  newspapeij 
bill  by  the  inch.  Mr.  Coupe  said 
his  paper  billed  by  the  line  and 
he  warned  that  inch  billing  was 
costing  many  of  the  papers 
money. 

During  a  discussion  of  new  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel,  several  of  the 
members,  especially  John  T.  Scho¬ 
field,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News,  said  too 
many  students  are  studying  the 
editorial  side  of  journalism  and 
not  enough  major  in  advertising. 

On  that  score,  however.  Prof. 
Donald  W.  Davis,  head  of  the 
Advertising  Sequence  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  said  Penn 
State,  University  of  Illinois  and 
other  schools  are  now  graduating 
over  40%  advertising  majors  in 
their  journalism  classes. 

A  showing  of  hands  on  what 
mileage  is  allowed  for  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors  with  cars  revealed 
that  most  pay  7  and  8  cents.  One 
paper  pays  a  flat  $30  a  month. 

C.  Neill  Baylor,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hagerstown  Herald- 
Mail  Co.,  was  the  convention 
host.  The  newspaper  also  gave  a 
party  for  the  delegates. 


Co-op  Fund  Explained 

Roger  H.  Bolin,  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  said  30%  of  total 
advertising  expenditures  is  set 
aside  for  distributors  in  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  programs. 

“When  we  bill  the  distributor 
for  the  appliance  we  ship  him,” 
he  related,  “a  percentage  of  that 
billing  is  simply  set  aside  by  our 
accounting  department  in  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  budget.  Thus, 
if  sales  go  up,  the  co-op  budget 
goes  up  proportionately.  And  if 
they  slide  off,  the  amount  of  co-op 
available  goes  down  automatically. 

“Obviously,  this  information  is 
highly  confidential  and  I  suspect 
you  gentlemen  with  all  your  per¬ 
suasive  powers,  would  never  be 
able  to  elicit  these  figures  from 
one  of  our  distributors. 

“Now,  our  distributors  know 
that  every  penny  of  that  money 
is  available  for  investing  in  his 
markets.  It  has  to  be  spent  on 
a  50-50  basis  with  dealers,  in  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  media,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  rules. 

“But  it’s  available  for  him  and 
is  held  available  until  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year.  At  that  time, 
if  there’s  any  left  over,  it’s  just 
washed  out.” 

Mr.  Bolin  said  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  sell  a  planned 
program  and  not  just  an  ad. 


2  Executives  Named 
At  Atlantic  City 

Atlantic  City — ^Neill  Mitchell, 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  MacDonald 
B.  Rice,  of  Philadelphia,  this  week 
were  named  di¬ 


rector  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  circuhv 
tion,  respectively, 
of  the  Press  - 
Union  Newspa¬ 
pers  by  Rolland 
L.  Adams,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher. 

Mr.  Adams 
said  the  two  ap¬ 
pointments  com¬ 
plete  the  reor-  .Mitchell 
ganization  of  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Morning  Press,  Evening  Union 
and  Sunday  Press,  which  changed 
ownership  March  31. 

Mr.  Mitchell  comes  from  Le¬ 
high  Foundries,  Inc.,  where  he 
served  as  sales  manager  since 
1946.  Mr.  Rice  has  been  assistant 
country  circulation  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  four  years. 
Previously  he  worked  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

From  1931  to  1938,  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
Publishing  Co.  In  1938  he  became 
advertising  manager  of  the  Easton 
Morning  Free  Press. 


No  Double-Billing  Practiced 
During  a  question  bee,  Joseph 
J.  Coupe,  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press,  brought  out  that 
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Special  Beauty  Roto 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
ran  on  Sunday,  May  6,  a  24-page 
rotogravure  section  on  Meier  4 
Frank’s  “Beauty  Bazaar.”  It  was 
the  Journal’s  first  special  roto  sec¬ 
tion  since  the  war. 
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ED 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability^ 


Overseas  Club 
Stages  Debate 
On  MacArthur 

The  MacArthur  controversy 
LinJcrwcnt  minute  dissection  in  a 
panel  discussion  of  “The  Press 


Working  press  panel:  H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  Quentin  Reynolds,  Hal 
Boyle,  and  Bob  Considine. 


;rator.  The  editors  group  con- 
isted  of  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
iresident  of  the  New  York  Herald 
rribune;  Gideon  D.  Seymour,  ex- 
cutive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  Barry 
lingham,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Ky.)  Courier-Jourrml  and  Times, 
ind  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
Monitor. 


he  Christian  Science 
;iub  members  in  the  panel  were 
lal  Boyle,  Associated  Press;  Rob- 
rt  Considine.  International  News 
iervice:  H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  NBC. 
ind  Quentin  Reynolds,  editor  of 
he  United  Nations  World. 

7  Award  Winners 
Seven  journalists  were  honored 
*ith  awards.  The  club’s  top  prize, 
he  $500  George  Polk  Memorial 
\ward.  established  by  CBS  for  its 
.'orrespondent,  murdered  in  Greece 


Editors:  Gideon  Seymour,  Barry  Bingham,  Erw'in  D.  Canham,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid. 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

RepoH  FAGS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTUUY 


Hoyt  Honored 
As  Outstanding 
Colorado  Editor 


n  1948,  went  to  Miss  Marguerite  editor-publisher  of  the  Denver 
-iiggins,  foreign  correspondent  for  Post,  received  the  award  of  “Colo- 
he  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  rado's  Outstanding  Editor’’  for 
■for  display  of  courage,  integrity  1950-51  at  the  20th  annual  News- 
ind  enterprise  above  and  beyond  paper  Week  of  the  University  of 
he  call  of  duty. 

Other  award  winners  presented 
vith  engraved  plaques  were:  Hal 
Boyle,  Associated  Press,  “for  best 
war  reporting”;  Homer  Bigart, 


Colorado  here  May  11-12. 

The  citation  said  the  Denver 
Post’s  progress  under  Mr.  Hoyt’s 
leadership  for  five  years,  is  “one 
of  the  significant  developments  in 
American  journalism.” 

Houstoun  Waring,  editor  of  the 
Littleton  Independent,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Ralph  L.  Crosman  trophy  jjy  leadership  and  service, 
for  ^“excellence  in  editorial  writ-  Bert  Hanna,  veteran  Denver 

ing’  for  the  second  consecutive  statehousc  reporter,  urged 

newspapers  to  do  a  better  job  of 
Service  Trophies  covering  the  legislature,  govern- 

The  Longmont  Ledger,  the  nient  and  politics. 

Steamboat  Springs  Pilot  and  the  “There  is  nothing  like  the 

Grand  Junction  Sentinel  won  hon-  harsh,  sharp  glare  of  the  public 
orable  mention  for  editorials.  spotlight  on  certain  deals  and 
The  Parkhurst  Community  plots  that  certain  people  want 
Service  trophies  went  to  the  to  keep  quiet  until  they  have  safe- 
Brighton  Blade  in  the  weekly  field  ly  consummated,” 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
in  the  daily  class.  The  Sentinel 
published  by  Walter  Walker,  was 
named  the  top  daily  paper  on  the 
basis  of  34  separate  community 
service  projects. 

Tribune  -  Democrat  took 


David  Douglas  Duncan,  Life,  and 
Marguerite  Higgins,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  reminisce  about 
experiences  in  Korea. 


No.  1  in  advertising  lineage 
No.  1  in  home-delivered  ■ 
circulation  # 
No.  1  in  readership  # 


since 
iistaot 
of  the 
yean, 
acuse. 


he  asserted. 
Cater  to  Advertisers 
A1  Look,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel, 
criticized  newspapers  that  fail  to 
The  La  Junta-  advertisers 

serv.V«  t  .K  ■  w  i  tv  i  cwk  second  ,  u***’ 

«mces  to  the  club.  John  Daly  ,3^^  daily  division.  Look  said,  “and  should  treated 

me  new  president.  j  .  j-.  «  as  courteously  and  conscientiously 

a  Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  ^  k..c; 

■  .1.  L-  /-T-  \  n  c  •_  as  the  customers  of  any  other  busi- 

Odorono  Coupon  Ad  Lt  ,  ,, 

Stamford,  Conn. — Coupon  ads  dress.  (E  &  P,  May  12,  page  38.)  T 

tor  Odorono  cream  deodorant  are  George  Ver  Steeg,  editor  of  the  Taos  (N.  M.)  El  Crepusculo,  toid 
scheduled  to  appear  in  This  Week,  Pella  (la.)  Chronicle,  called  for  how  local  historical  features  build 

American  Weekly  and  New  York  the  revival  of  editorials  in  country  circulation. 

Sunday  News  starting  in  June,  it  newspapers.  He  charged  that  too  The  event  was  attend^  by  200 

*as  announced  this  week  by  the  many  newspapers  are  content  to  (Colorado  editors  and  journalism 

Wortham  Warren  Corp.  make  money  and  ignore  commun-  students. 

editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1951 


"Hrre  riRht  on  hand  are  E.iioi 
k  PuiLifHSi's  classified  ads  to 
help  7on  replace  personnel  in 
military  service." 

Yon  Reach  Quality  Help. 

—  Run  a  Help  Wanted  Ad  — 

—  Check  Situations  Wanted  — 


Editor  &  Pubusher 
Classoted  Dept. 

TImsa  Tvwsr.  Now  York  18.  N.  Y. 
BByant  0-3O8S 
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/ir/i  Liiiung  up  sO-Day  Cancellation 

Speakers  for  On  N.  M.  Ads 

r^r>n  von  tl  rvn  Albuquerque— stating  as  causes 

>^Vi'*^“*^**^*^**  the  shortage  of  newsprint  and  ii< 

“Advertising’s  Opportunities  in  creased  costs  of  doing  business,  the 
a  Mobilized  Economy”  will  be  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  Albu- 
keystone  theme  of  the  Advertising  querque  Tribune  (morning  and 
Federation  of  America’s  47th  an-  evening  combination)  have  applied 
nual  convention  June  10-13  in  St.  their  60-day  cancellation  clauses  to 
Louis.  all  display  advertising  contracts 

Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer,  vicepresi-  made  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1951,  and 
dent  and  sales  promotion  manager,  still  in  force.  Rates  were  raised 
James  T.  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  approximately  15%  the  first  of  this 
York  City,  will  be  the  featured  year  on  new  contracts, 
speaker  at  the  Sunday  “brunch”,  These  two  dailies. 


Buildings 

Cauipment 


have  been 
forced  to  restrict  display  advertis¬ 
ing  to  about  50%  of  amount  con¬ 
tracted  for  since  April  15  this 
year. 


ing  Age  and  Industrial  Marketing; 
Eugene  Wedereit,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Tube  Turns,  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  and  Mead  Fergus,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago. 

Avoiding  TV 

At  the  meeting  to  take  up  tele¬ 
vision  advertising,  one  of  the 


master 
Hunion  engi 
the  answer. 

In  plant,  P 

electrical  d 

,  .  ,  A  Cor 

devoted  to 
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BURGESS 


Stereo  mats 
that  reproduce 


anounced  this  week  by  Elon  G. 
Borton,  AFA  president. 

First  award  for  “club  achieve- 


tising  Club  of  Akron.  Second 
award  went  to  the  Advertisinf 
Club  of  Louisville.  The  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  the  Columbus  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
received  honorable  mention  cita¬ 
tions. 

‘Advertising  Education' 

For  achievement  in  “advertising 
education”  the  top  award  was  ac- 


Good  quality  line  reproduaion  depends  upon  a  number  of 
things. ..the  ability  of  the  stereo  mat  to  make  a  faithful  mold 
of  the  pattern  and  to  deliver  a  clean,  sharp  casting, 
for  example. 

Burgess  mats  have  proved  their  superiority  in  hundreds  of  stereo 
shops  and  newspaper  plants  with  a  new  high  in  quality  ...with 
results  that  reproduce  faithfully  the  original  whether  it  be 
line  or  halftone  work.  This  same  high  quality  is  available  to 
you  whenever  you  specify  Burgess  mats. 


ers  at  the  industrial  meeting  will  rating,  with  the  Advertising  Club 
be  George  L.  Staudt,  advertising  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  coming  ® 
and  sales  promotion  manager,  Har-  second,  and  the  Philadelphia  Club 
nischfeger  Corp.,  Milwaukee;  G.  of  Advertising  Women  receiving 
D.  Crain,  Jr.,  publisher,  Advertis-  honorable  mention. 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1951 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Toue-Tex  Mats 

FRIEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


between  the  Times-Picayune  and 
)rl@C[llS  CaS6  the  States  on  the  basis  of  circula- 

continued  from  page  13  tion.  This  method  assigned  35% 


“That’s  correct,”  Mr.  Houghton 
uid. 

The  judge  added,  “If  you’re  pro¬ 
ducing  papers  and  just  want  to 
know  how  much  you  made  during 
the  year?” 

“Yes,”  the  witness  replied. 

“It  is  incumbent,”  the  judge 
added,  “to  show  not  only  that  the 
States  was  losing  money,  but  that 
they  knew  they  were  losing 


During  questioning  of  Mr,  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  qf  the 
Houghton,  the  defense  brought  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
out  that  he  had  been  assisted  in  several  city  officials  were  made 
his  study  of  the  T-P  books  by  honorary  members  of  the  News- 
Cook  C^n,  a  newspaper  consul-  paper  Reporters  Association  of 
taut  retained  by  the  government.  New  York  at  installation  cerc- 
At  one  time,  Mr.  Houghton  ad-  monies  Tuesday, 
mitted,  Mr.  Coen  had  bwn  in  the  Those  Imnored  included  Mapr 
employ  of  the  Item.  Vincent 

Item  Executive  Corrects  Data 
When  the  Government  rested  its 
case  at  noon  Saturday,  Mr.  Phelps 
moved  for  dismissal  “with  preju¬ 
dice,”  asserting  that  government 
evidence  was  erroneous.  Judge 


Police 

Commissioner  Thomas  F.  Murphy 
and  Fire  Commissioner  George  P. 
Monaghan.  Former  Association 


re-armament 


by  taking  water  to  thirsty 
men  on  America’s  vital 


war  jobs,  paper  cups 
are  essential. 


One  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  many  essential 
uses  of  paper  cups  and  containers  published  by 
The  Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc.,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


\ 
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Book  Reviews  Carry  g 
Money-Back  Guarantee  g 


By  Jim  Wagner 

Houston  —  A  Houston  Press 
columnist  and  editorial  writer, 
Carl  Victor  Little,  is  ’  one  book 
critic  who  stands 
behind  his  re- 
views.  His  sys- 
tern?  Money-back  V 
guarantees. 

Little  got  the 
idea  three  years 
ago  after  a  wo- 
man  subscriber  ^ 

nearly  chewed 
hi,s  ear  off  for 
recommending  a 
book  which  she 
afterwards  Little 

bought — and  didn’t  like  a  little. 

“She  hit  me  so  fast  I  never  got 
a  word  in,”  Little  recalls,  “but  she 
planted  a  seed. 

“The  next  day  I  instructed  her 
to  go  to  a  certain  book  store,  se¬ 
lect  any  book  in  the  place  just  so 
the  price  didn’t  exceed  that  of  the 
one  she  didn’t  like,  and  charge  it 
to  my  account.” 

She  did.  And  Little’s  been  rec¬ 
ommending,  guaranteeing  and  oc¬ 
casionally  paying  off  ever  since. 

Author  of  the  “By-The-Way” 
column.  Little  frankly  admits  he’s 
choosy  about  the  books  he  guar¬ 
antees.  They’re  labeled  8-Star  Spe¬ 
cials.  He’ll  average  about  one  a 
month  and  tries  to  make  certain 
it’s  a  sure-fire  hit. 

“If  I  didn’t,”  he  says,  “it  might 
mean  a  run  on  the  bank  and  I’d 
have  to  ask  for  federal  aid  to  get 
myself  out.” 

How  much  has  it  cost  him  over 
the  years? 

“About  $20,”  he  says.  “But  so 
what?  It’s  publicized  the  column, 
and  helped  the  book  stores.” 

He  tried  his  hand  at  handicap¬ 
ping  a  theater  production  recently 
after  an  influential  reviewer  on  an¬ 
other  paper  panned  the  show  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  like  tramps. 

Little  took  it  as  a  challenge.  He 
recommended  the  show  to  the  hilt 
because  “my  best  friends  are 
tramps.”  Then  attaching  his 
money-back  guarantee  if  readers 
didn’t  see  eye  to  eye  with  him,  he 
waited  for  the  storm. 

It  never  came.  Not  one  taker. 
Little  came  to  the  Press  12 
years  ago  from  Oklahoma  City. 
He  steadfastly  claims  he  arrived 
with  a  carpet  bag  in  one  hand  and 
nothing  in  the  other. 

'Cousin  Clemmy'  Put 
Words  in  Bryan's  Mouth 
Oak  Rnx3E,  Tenn. — Gene  Rob¬ 
inson,  who  has  written  for  32 
daily  newspapers  and  put  together 
27  weeklies  in  his  time,  is  mark¬ 
ing  the  37th  anniversary  of  his 


first  newspaper  job — reporter  for 
the  old  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Now  he  is  publisher  of  the 
Kingston  (Tenn.)  News  and  Tri 
County  (Tenn.)  Post. 

However,  he  has  worked  on 
metropolitan  papers  all  over  the 
country  and  it  was  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  in  1919,  that  he  “out-Bryan- 
ed”  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Cub  Robinson,  arriving  early  at 
the  hall  where  Bryan  was  to  talk, 
drummed  up  a  game  of  pool  with 
a  rival  reporter. 

“Pool  is  like  checkers,  once  you 
get  a-goin’  you  can’t  stop.  By  the 
time  we  looked  up  at  the  clock 
Bryan’s  speech  was  over,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  The  other  reporter  reprinted 
an  old  Bryan  speech,  but  Robin¬ 
son  concocted  a  brand  new  ora¬ 
tion. 

Summoned  the  next  day  to  a 
conference  with  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Bryan,  Robinson  came 
prepared  to  pocket  his  walking 
papers. 

Instead  a  “knowing”  Bryan, 
flashed  his  famous  smile  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him: 

“Boy,  I  never  made  that  good 
a  speech  in  my  life!” 

Robinson  continues  to  concoct 
galleys  of  type  out  of  his  fertile 
imagination.  Only,  these  days  he 
slugs  his  column  “Cousin  Clemmy 
Says.” 

In  founding  27  weeklies,  his 
practice  is  to  establish  them  on 
a  paying  basis  and  then  sell  them. 
How  does  he  do  this? 

“You  take  in  twice  as  much  as 
you  put  out  and  you  can’t  miss.” 

Police  Reporter's  Hobby; 
Collecting  Steam  Whistles 

Green  Bay,  Wis. — A  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Press-Gazette  has 
made  sure  that  the  kids  of  another 
generation  will  at  least  be  familiar 
with  the  steam  whistle — and  has 
carved  himself  a  small  niche  in 
posterity. 

For  30  years  Stanley  Barnett, 
in  his  50’s,  has  been  collecting 
whistles  as  a  hobby.  Recently  the 
Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  concluded  a  deal  with 
him  by  which  a  part  of  them  will 
go  on  display. 

“I’d  at  least  like  the  kids  who 
visit  the  museum  to  know  what  a 
whistle  looks  like,”  he  said. 

“Barney”  started  the  hobby  by 
trying  to  identify  locomotives  by 
their  whistles  when  a  youth. 

His  collection,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  state,  runs  from 
the  tiny  low  water  alarm  whistle, 
the  size  of  a  man’s  finger,  to  a 
Great  Lakes  steamer  whistle,  near¬ 
ly  as  tall  as  a  man. 


of  the  Rod  and  Gun  column  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
top  fishermen  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  spent  an  entire  day  with  two 
other  experts  floating  down  the 
Big  Piney  River — one  of  Mis- 
Wlr-'  '  souri’s  prize  fishing  spots — and 

came  home  without  a  fish. 

^  But  Fey’s  explanation  is  a  thing 
N  of  beauty. 

“It  was,”  he  told  a  Globe- 

kij  E>emocrat  reporter,  “because  of  all 
I  the  bullets  and  shells.” 

I  It  seems,  he  explained  at  great 
length,  that  the  GIs  at  nearby 
^  Fort  Leonard  Wood  decided  to  do 
a  little  practice  firing  that  day. 
Luise  Putcamp,  Jr.  Bazookas,  howitzers,  machine-guns 

and  heavy  field  pieces  were  all 
Green  Eyeshade.  Bahl  letting  fly  at  the  same  time  the 

Canasta  Frames  for  Her  experts  were  trying  to  catch  a 
By  Ursula  Jones  fish,  according  to  Fey. 

Dallas — Not  all  copy  readers  In  fact,  the  sky  over  the  river 
are  male  or  wear  green  eye  shades,  became  a  veritable  roof  of  fire 
Nor  do  they  gum  black  cigars,  pin  everytime  they  made  a  cast  or 
their  ears  back  with  heavy  copy  dropped  a  hook,  according  to  Fey. 
pencils,  and  have  a  flair  for  club-  “Well,  you’ve  got  to  admit  it’s 
car  stories.  original,”  Fey  smiled. 

In  the  swank  Dallas  Morning 
News  building,  there  is  a  young  Costly  Attack 
copyreader,  Luise  Putcamp,  Jr.  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Emory 
Don’t  let  the  Junior  throw  you.  Or  Olds,  a  Wetumpka  merchant,  was 
her  size.  Luise  is  unusual  among  found  guilty  of  assaulting  an  Ala- 
copy  readers.  She  is  the  only  bama  Journal  columnist,  Geoffrey 
woman  on  an  eight-man  univer-  Birt,  and  fined  $25  and  costs.  Birt 
sal  desk.  charged  that  the  defendant  forc- 

Her  blue  eyes  sparkle  behind  ibly  seized  him  and  started  drag- 
Canasta  frames.  It  is  hard  to  rec-  ging  him  to  the  rear  of  his  store 
oncile  her  youthful  looks  at  27  before  two  highway  patrolmen  in- 
with  1 1  years  of  journalistic  ex-  tervened.  Birt  was  interviewing 
perience,  free-lance  writing,  pub-  Olds’  father-in-law  when  the  trou- 
lished  sonnets  and  book  reviewing,  ble  arose. 

Her  first  professional  stint  was 
in  1940,  after  a  childhood,  and  Finger-Tip 
grade  school  iri  California.  During  Cincinnati — Enquirer  Column- 

a  visit  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  she  Joseph  Garretson,  an  Army  Air 
had  her  first  chance  on  the  local  por^e  Major  in  World  War  II,  has 
paper.  It  was  a  typical  small  ^  fierce  affection  for  the  underdog 
Southern  weekly  and  she  doubled  jn  uniform. 

for  eight  months  as  feature  writer  Stanley  A.  Ferger,  advertising 
and  classified  salesman.  She  cov-  director  of  that  paper,  overheard 
ered  the  police  beat  and  cruised  ^  hotel  manicurist  telling  about  a 
with  the  squad  car,  then  tore  back  soldier  being  beaten  up  by  mili- 
to  help  tuck  the  paper  in  bed.  tary  police.  Garretson  grabbed  the 
When  she  returned  to  school  in  sHm  tip  and  went  to  work. 
Arizona  she  became  high  school  Finding  a  clambake  in  the  mili- 
reporter  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  tary  police,  he  kept  digging  until 
Republic.  he  got  his  information  from  sev- 

After  Luise  finished  school  she  ^ral  sources, 
was  put  on  full  time  and  settled  -phe  expose  resulted  in  local  MP 
down  to  obits,  state  rewrites,  of-  oflicers  and  soldiers  being  relieved 
fice  callers  and  other  details  that  from  duty  and  made  subject  to 
fall  to  low  man  on  the  totem  pole,  “appropriate  disciplinary  action." 

Then  she  did  time  as  night  news 
editor  at  KOY  (Phoenix),  and  q|  Hock 

wire  editor  with  Miami  Reach  HETRoiT-Jerry  Petit,  Detroit 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tropics  From  there  ^di,or,  won 

she  progressed  to  WINX  (Wash-  ^  ^  true 

ington)  as  night  news  editor.  For  fiends 

five  years  she  has  parked  her  Members  of  the  cast  of  “It’s  A 

purse  on  the  News  universal  Great  D.  y.”  all  paraplegics  in 

'  •  .  IT  1.  •  V.  r,  L  wheel  chairs,  found  the  show  busi- 

In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Robert  rough  in  Detroit  after 

H  Johnson,  Jr.,  wife  of  a  former  ,  j  houses  in  other 

AP  editor  now  an  officer  in  the  j-jtjgj 

Marine  Corps.  ^^^w  folded  in  Detroit  after 

WT  r-  u  ^  nights  and  the  veterans  were 

No  rish  Story  stuck  with  a  $1,500  debt  for  ren- 

St.  Louis — Fishing  and  hunting  tal  and  express, 
editors  are  normally  supposed  to  Petit,  almost  single-handedly, 
be  experts  at — logically  enough —  persuaded  the  Common  Councu 
fishing  and  hunting.  to  appropriate  $1,500  as  a  gin 

However,  Harry  J.  Fey,  editor  from  the  city. 
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Mills  Up  to  Publishers  LqW  tO  Curb 

continued  from  page  10  Jndia'S  PrGSS 
Publishers  have  been  spending 

hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  lA 

building  new  plants  and  enlarging  Despite  almost  universal  oppo- 
present  ones  and  for  new  equip*  sition  in  the  country,  India's 
ment.  The  Bulletin  has  just  bou^t  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
a  tract  of  land  with  the  intention  continued  this  week  to  press  for 
of  putting  up  a  new  super-pl^t.  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
But  none  of  us  is  doing  anything  amendment  which  would  impose 
really  big  and  effective  about  im-  severe  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
proving  the  supply  of  newsprint,  the  press. 

It  is  not  smart  business  to  spend  The  amendment  would  give  the 
all  this  money  in  plant  expansion  government  power  to  impose  re- 
and  relatively  nothing  to  insure  strictions  “in  the  interests  of  the 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  vitally  security  of  the  state,  friendly  re- 
important  material  on  which  the  lations  with  foreign  countries, 
profitable  use  of  those  plants  de-  public  order,  decency  and  moral- 


Severance  Deduction  "  GoinzaPaz 

continued  from  page  10  Invited  for  NU 

unusual  success,  reported  Gordon  Honorary  Title 

A  n  Rrw*n  Wnrcester  fMass.I  * 


pends. 

“Either  on  a  regional  or  a  na- 


Immediate  opposition  to  the 


tional  basis,  newspapers  are  going  measure  forced  the  Prime  Minister 
to  have  to  see  that  substantial  ad-  to  agree  to  refer  it  to  a  special 
ditional  new  newsprint  production  committee  of  Parliament.  The  All¬ 
is  effected.  There  has  been  a  sug-  India  Association  of  Newspaper 
gestion  that  newspapers  pay  into  Editors  called  an  emergency  meet- 
a  fund  $3  per  ton  of  newsprint  jng  for  May  19  to  organize  dppo- 
used.  The  sum  thus  raised  would  sition 

enable  erection  of  mills  producing  ^  ^  to  Parliament  Mr. 

important  new  tonnage.  And  keep  j^^^ru  accused  a  certain  section  of 
in  mind  hat  sizable  new  produc-  press  of  indulging,  day  after 
tion  would  also  have  a  sobering  ^  \  “vulgarity,  indecency  and 
effect  on  the  price  of  newsprint,  falsehood.”  He  intimated  the  law 
2%  Paper  for  Overseas  was  aimed  at  curbing  the  publi- 


cicci  on  me  price  or  newsprini.  falsehood.”  He  intimated  the  law 
2%  Paper  for  Overseas  was  aimed  at  curbing  the  publi- 
As  to  the  report  of  a  possible  cations  of  Communists  and  nation- 
$9  increase  in  price,  Mr.  Slocum  alist  and  religious  extremists.  He 
said;  “I  do  not  think  the  boys  will  said  it  had  become  “impossible  to 
hit  us  that  hard.”  distinguish  what  is  true  and  what 


“My  guess,”  he  added,  “is  that  is  false.” 


there  will  be  a  price  rise  of  about 
$4  to  $5  a  ton.  1  doubt  that  our 


Hong.  Kong  Curbs  Press 
Curbs  on  freedom  of  the  press 


government  will  do  anything  to  ^^^e  enacted  elsewhere  in  the 
stop  It.  U.  S.  newsprint  IS  under  ^^^Id.  In  Hong  Kong  an  emer- 
pnce  control  The  Canadians  are  ,3^  primarily  aimed  at  Com- 

our  principal  manufacturers  and  publications  but  also  af¬ 

oot  directly  subject  to  pr*ce  con-  fg^-tjug  foreign  news  agencies  went 
trols  by  us.  I  doubf  whether  our  ^  ,7  ^he  law  gives 

officials  would  press  the  matter  jbe  government  power  of  suspen- 


with  Canada  unless  a  price  in¬ 
crease  were  severe.” 

As  to  newsprint  rationing,  he 
does  not  think  there  is  any  imme- 


sion  over  newspapers,  printers  and 
news  agencies. 

It  requires  all  newspapers  and 


diate  prospect,  although  some  pub-  agencies  to  register  with  the  gov- 
lishers,  “who  did  well  under  ra-  ernment  and  to  post  $1,750  bond 
tioning  in  the  last  war,”  would  newspapers  and  $175  bond 


like  to  see  it. 

An  order  for  “cold  war”  news- 


for  agencies.  “Malicious”  publica¬ 
tion  of  “false  news  which  is  likely 


print  would  likely  hit  everybody  P“Wic  opimon  or  disturb 


across  the  board,  because  con¬ 
tract  deliveries  would  have  to  be 


public  order”  may  be  punished  by 
a  maximum  fine  of  $1,750  and  a 


deferred  to  take  care  of  the  gov-  Ihree-year  jail  sentence, 
ernment  order,  Mr.  Slocum  said.  In  Venezuela  the  newspaper 
adding:  “1  think  it  is  very  likely  Ultimas'  Noticias  of  Caracas  was 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  that  fined  $500  for  publishing  political 
contribution  and  we  had  better  news  not  previou<ly  submitted  to 
take  it  into  account  in  our  budget-  authorities  for  approval.  The  fine 
ing”  ■  was  imposed  by  the  civil  and  po- 

Q  ■  1  •  TT  J  litical  administration  of  the  Fed- 

opGCialS  in  llariiorcl  eral  District  Government. 
Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart- 

ford  Courant  published  a  38-page  ^****^^*^^*^^^****^^™ 
Industrial  Review  section  May  13. 

The  Hartford  Times  published 

a  24-page  Summer  Travel  Guide  A  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
tabloid  section  May  15. 

■  He’s  ready  for  a  paper  of  his  own. 

Home  Show  Section  ”*  '*  cias«fied  coi- 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal  *  Publishe*. 

^  an  eight-page  display  adver-  _  _  _ 

tising  section  on  Sunday,  May  13,  YOUM  MESSAGE  THESE? 
in  connection  with  the  Portland 
Greater  Home  Show. 
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unusual  success,  reported  Gordon 
A.  O’Brien,  IVorcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette.  Such  an  au¬ 
diting  procedure  required  little  ex¬ 
tra  work,  he  added. 

The  daily  reports  are  checked 
against  a  preliminary  monthly  re- 
I>ort,  and  the  variance  is  less  than 
$400. 

Some  of  the  daily  profit  and 
loss  is  estimated,  Mr.  O’Brien 
said,  but  sometimes  as  much  as 
90%  can  be  exactly  determined. 
The  system  centers  in  a  daily  cash 
journal. 

William  F.  Lucey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune.  said  rising  costs  are  dan¬ 
ger  signals  for  the  publisher  to  ex¬ 
ercise  greater  control  through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  controller. 

On  the  question  of  budgets, 
Charles  W.  Hupp,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  said  they  should  be 
designed  with  flexibility  to  guide 
and  counsel,  not  restrict.  On  his 
newspaper,  budgets  are  worked 
out  with  department  heads,  he 
said.  As  a  result,  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  cost  conscious. 

Weekly  Billing  System 

John  B.  Inglis,  partner  in  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  business  should  have  a  more 
uniform  system  of  accounts  which 
could  be  valuable  in  defending  the 
industry  against  any  governmental 
attacks  and  help  associations  to 
better  plan  the  solving  of  common 
problems. 

R.  J.  HumnKl,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  maneger,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  said 
newspapers  can  save  considerable 
money  through  weekly  billing  for 
display,  legal,  reader  advertisers, 
plus  classified,  except  transient. 
His  papers  invoice  only  national 
advertising  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Discounts  start  at  3%  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising  up  to  40  inches  per  week 
in  display  and  continue  to  increase 
as  volume  increases.  Contract 
classified  remains  at  3%  no  matter 
how  great  the  volume  since  the 
original  contract  gives  a  rate  per 
year  by  lines.  » 


Evanston,  Ill.  —  Northwestern 
University  has  notified  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  editor  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government-seized  La  Prensa, 
that  he  has  been  nominated  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree  at  the 
June  1^  commencement. 

Previous  to  this  formal  invita¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Paz  was  invited  to  speak 
at  a  Northwestern  convocation  by 
university  alumni  from  the  MediU 
School  of  Journalism.  The  La 
Prensa  editor,  now  in  voluntary 
exile  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
had  indicated  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  come  here  in  June.  He 
has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  reply 
to  the  invitation  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree. 

Meml^rs  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
their  recent  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  adopted  a  resolution,  urging 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  to  accept 
Northwestern’s  invitation  to  speak. 
ASNE  members  felt  that  such  an 
occasion  would  afford  opportunity 
for  American  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

*  *  * 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  other  day, 
Diego  Baamonde,  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  pro-Government  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Union,  said  La  Pren¬ 
sa  would  be  reopened  soon  as  “a 
daily  for  Argentine  workers.” 

Senor  Baamonde  made  the 
statement  at  a  printers’  union 
meeting.  La  Prensa  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  taken  over  by  the 
government. 

President  Peron  said  earlier  this 
month  the  newspaper  would  be 
“delivered  to  the  workers.” 

Napoleon  Sollazo,  secretary  of 
the  News  Venders  Union,  whose 
original  dispute  with  La  Prensa 
resulted  in  its  shutdown,  boasted 
that  12  members  of  his  union’s 
executive  committee  “overthrew 
the  colossus  of  the  newspaper 
world.” 

The  Argentine  Senate  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  publish  a  book¬ 
let  demonstrating  that  there  is 
freedom  of  the  press  there. 


A  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

He’s  ready  for  a  paper  of  his  own. 
He’ll  find  one  in  the  Oassified  Col¬ 
umns  of  Eoitoe  &  Publisher. 

IS  rouk  MESSAGE  THESE? 
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Hooper  Unveils 
'Mediometer' 
For  Media  Men 


A  new  service  to  advertisers,  in-  servi^  offered  by  Mr.  Hooper  was 
volving  directly  comparable  ma*  unfair  in  that  it  didn  t  measure 
terial  between  newspapers,  maga-  minutes  given  to  newspapers  or 


surveyed  newspapers  during  the  Straley.  RetaU  Jewelers  Told 

planned  to  measure  them  in  the  Quincy  CAM,  Dies  To  Step  Up  Local  Ads 
morning  period  as  well.  Quincy,  III.— Louis  W.  Straley,  Charleston,  S.  C.— Retail  jew- 

Several  of  the  media  men  pres-  52,  classified  advertising  manager  elers  were  advised  this  week  to 
ent  raised  objections  that  the  new  of  the  Quincy  Herald-Whig  for  25  step  up  local  advertising, 
service  offered  by  Mr.  Hooper  was  years,  died  here  of  a  heart  attack  Addressing  a  jewelers’  conven- 
unfair  in  that  it  didn’t  measure  May  7.  tion  here,  A.  M.  Fekula,  merchan- 


Addressing  a  jewelers’  conven¬ 
tion  here,  A.  M.  Fekula,  merchan- 


zines,  radio  and  television,  was  un-  magazines  outside  the  home, 
veiled  this  week  by  C.  E.  Hooper, 

president  of  the  rating  concern  *4 

bearing  his  name.  He  spoke  at  the  P 

monthly  dinner  of  the  Media  » 

Men’s  Association  of  New  York 

City  Fred  Rae,  39,  a  reporter  for  the 

Using  a  measurement  procedure  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  in  Exeter, 
called  “The  Mediameter,”  the  four  N.  H.,  May  15. 
media  are  reduced  to  direct  com-  Edward  A.  Fuller,  Jr.,  53,  edi- 
parisons  in  terms  of  minutes  of  tor  and  publisher  of  the  Hyattsville 


({^bituarp 


Mr.  Straley  had  been  connected  dising  director  for  Elgin  National 
with  the  Quincy  newspapers  for  30  Watch  Co.,  said  business  will  come 
years.  He  joined  the  classified  de-  to  the  merchant  who  looks  for  it, 
partment  of  the  old  Whig-Journal  but  “there  is  no  permanent  se- 
in  1921  and  was  appointed  classi-  curity  for  retailers  who  sit  back 
fled  manager  when  the  paper  was  and  wait  for  dollars  to  walk 


merged  with  the  Herald  five  years  through  the  door." 
Fred  Rae,  39,  a  reporter  for  the  later.  ■ 


Robert  N.  King 


Lustre  in  Supplements 

Lustre  Creme  Shampoo,  manu- 


Robert  N.  King,  director  of  re-  factored  by  Colgate-Palmolive-Pect, 


personal  attentive  time  given  to  (Md.)  /ndependenr.  a  weekly,  and  search  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  Inc.,  will  get  a  national  campaign 
each.  Measurement  is  confined  to  a  sports  writer  for  the  Washington  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  died  May  12,  at  (via  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.)  next 


at-home  exposure  to  newspapers.  .  (D.  C.)  Star  from  1926  to  1935,  ^is  hoi^  in  Westport,  Conn.  month  in  Sunday  supplements  and 
magazines,  7adio  and  television  May  15.  Mr  King  was  one  of  the  origi-  nriag^ines.  FuH  color  ads  are 

and  reduces  each  to  what  Mr  Manuel  Valencia,  52,  manag-  "ators  of  BBDOs  two  research  slated  for  This  Week.  American 
H^per  described  as  a  common  ing  editor  of  Diario  de  Puerto  panels— the  National  Pand  of  ^/ekly>  New  York  Times  Sunday 

*  .  A  n* t  £ _ 1..  £ f  I  Ininion  onH  fnA  hA  nn/iTtna  onri  tnA  d»\At  v  r\tele  vi<n_ 


denominator  namelv  minutes  of  Rico  and  formerly  for  many  years  Consumer  Opinion  and  the  Onon-  Magazine  and  the  New  York  Sun- 
attentive  time.  business  manager  of  El  Mundo,  ‘•aga  Consumer  Research  Panel  in  day  Mirror.  The  advertiser  will 


attentive  time. 

Differences  Reflected 
The  measurement  represents  an 


both  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
May  15. 

Allan  Charles  Ross,  81,  editor 


Syracuse.  He  had 
BBDO  27  years. 


been  with  also  step  up  black  and  white  co¬ 
op  advertising  in  200  markets. 


extension  to  four  media  of  a  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

“minutes  of  listening  calibration  Oemocrar  &  Chronicle  and  a  staff- 
which  Hooper  has  used  in  r^o  1935^  j^^y  ^4 

audience  reporting  for  years.  The  editor  of  the  paper 

indexes  of  attentiveness  are  ex-  j925  until  his  retirement, 

pressed  in  terms  of  minutes  of  at-  Watson  Payne  Gooch,  Jr.,  48, 
tentiveness  ^r  home  for  each  of  farmer  national  advertising  man- 
the  four  media  and  in  addition,  in  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 

minutes  of  attentiveness  per  per-  ^  ^  reporter, 

^n.  For  example,  if  four  persons  automobile  accident  near 

in  a  home  are  watching  tv  and  Charlottesville,  Va.,  May  13. 
one  perwn  only  IS  reading  a  maga-  edward  J.  Williams,  38,  re- 
ziiw,  this  four-to-one  difference  is  Winnipeg  (Man.) 


Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Conaeculive  Insertions 


reflected  in  the  report. 


Tribune  and  former  writer  for  the 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mr.  Hooper  said  it  is  proposed  ^  ^ 

developed  in  ^  Erce  Press. 

the  100  largest  cities  of  the  coun-  j2 

.....  iTAQrli/  -  * 


Ingertiong 

1 

3  and  over 


Line  Rate 
$.60 
.40 


try  on  a  three  times  yearly  fre¬ 
quency  (November,  March,  July) 


Maurice  B.  Amiot,  50,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  reference  library  of  the 


covering  all  hours  of  the  day,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re- 
seven  days  a  week  ^oni  8  a.m.  since  1947,  a  former  telegraph 
to  11  p.m.  He  said  the  ^ryice  is  ^ 

being  offered  on  a  participation  ,925  May  6.  He  for- 

plan  the  objective  being  subsenp- 

tion  by  the  100  largest  advertisers.  ^  post-lntelligencer. 

This  IS  no  measure  of  compara-  Joseph  J.  Amiot,  once 


Consecutive  ingertiong  bring:  best 
results. 


Advance  Payment  Reqaested 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Ingertiong  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  recogr- 
nized  companies. 


tive  media  effectiveness," 


owned  the  Glasgow  (Mont.)  North 


Hooper  declared  Rather  it  is  a  Mo/i/a/m  Review. 
measure  of  public  exposure  to  George  H.  Schroeder,  57,  state 
each  medium.  It  is  he  function  of  circulation  field  manager  of  the 
the  advertiser  to  interpret  rte  sig-  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for  15 
nificance  of  ite  results  betw^n 

mcclid  Rnd  of  the  trends  revealed  /^inw  ua  nio/x 


AD V  UHTISINO  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  (or  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording:  takes  27  units) .  No  abbreviations. 
Add  16c  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy, 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail) 
PhoR*  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


within  media  in  the  periodic  sur-  Unitholders’ 


25-Year  Club,  he  also  served  on  confidential  INFORMATION  may  BUOTHEKB,  Binghamton,  N.  f. 


veys. 

More  Queries  Than  .Answers 
To  the  query,  “Have  you  meas¬ 
ured  Sunday  supplements?’’  Mr. 


Council.  Two  brothers  are  Elmer 


Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  Oalifomla. 


Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


u  olroiilotlrin  mononar  PACIFIC  COAST,  sDuud  Investmenta  DAILIES — Weeklies  in  10  midwest 

H.  Schroeder,  circulation  manager  Jj,  ^ood  newspaper  properties.  J.  R.  states  now  offered  by  Bsiley-Krehhiel 
of  the  Journal,  and  Henry  H.  Gsbbert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Oal.  Newspaper  Service,  (formerly  Olyds 


Hooper  replied  that  so  far  in  his  manager  at  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
pilot  surveys,  Sunday  had  not  been  William  L.  Roach,  60,  retired 
measured  in  any  respect,  but  that  copydesk  veteran  who  sat  on  the 
it  can  be  including  the  minutes  of  rim  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ameri- 
reading  given  to  the  supplements,  can,  Boston  Herald,  Worcester 
One  member  of  the  audience  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Worcester  Post, 
asked:  “Isn’t  it  unfair  to  measure  and  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand- 
a  newspaper  during  the  late  even-  ard,  at  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  sol¬ 
ing  hours  inasmuch  as  it  probably  diers  home.  May  13. 
was  read  earlier  in  the  evening?’’  Mrs.  Eleanor  Young  Elliott, 


Schroeder,  branch  circulation  for  3i  years  We  have  dealt  in  ■ 

^  _  .  .  _ _  r»/v9KIvtg»  Kn*  n  Awwwwwwses*.  wtsl*  iVanSaB. 


Knox  Agency).  Box  396,  Salini, 


William  L.  Roach,  60,  retired  seller. 

Dvdesk  veteran  who  sat  on  the  LEN  FEIGRNER  AGENCY 

pyaesK  veteran  wno  sat  on  me  Pleasant,  Miehigai 

n  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Amen-  - — — — - — _ _ _ _ 

n  Boston  Herald  Worcester  DAILIM  OR  WIEEKLIE8 

n,  tsoston  neraia,  Worcester  ^  j.  Mehler  A  Associatea 

(lass.)  Telegram,  Worcester  Post,  312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


nothing  hut  newspapers.  Nation  wide.  - — 

Honest  service  to  both  bnyer  and  ★★Personal  service  backed  with  30 
seller.  year*’  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AOENCT  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Miehigan  cisco  5,  Calif. _ 

TtATT  TTTja  ow  xunTWiTT  TWfl  WANT  TO  BUY  t^^Iur  papers  are  all 

RiJ^E'^MoM^r  rA®wda'«  eo^^i„rd“’h-l.“*wo‘rtr?h: 

_312  i,ston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo..  u“s “Xa? yon  tairuJ? 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  Towe  Agency,  1807  fi.  Shore,  Holland, 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes.  Michigan. _ _ 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUTSEN  PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Soatt 


other  purposes. 
BENTHUTSEN 


Mr.  Hooper  answered  by  pointing  for  20  years  society  editor  of  the  g^lMUon  “diUliesr  wee^'Se”**** 


446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  Dekota  Newspapers!  Hermen  Keek. 
FOR  better  newenener  nronertiee.  2«H0  Nebraska  St..  Slonx  City,  lows. 


out  that  for  the  sample  to  be  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  and  _  ^  *  uAfan,  oroaers  .  „ .  — •. _ i..i. 

equitable  it  should  be  scattered  recently  on  the  staff  of  the  Long  ^.Q-  0»Hf.  adveiifalng  rate-making?  pereon- 

>  Telegram.  Buy“i^":n.*^^ritfu.r7«rR.‘Lydd^^  “Ls.Y*'"pUBlisHlRs‘%BRVIoS: 

week.  He  said  that  while  he  had  May  6.  1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  P.  O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


ODETT  A  ODET'k',  Brokers 


CoanMlon 


EDITOR  «S  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1951 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UNOPPOSED  8.  Central  Florida  week¬ 
ly  and  job  shop.  $25,000  (rosa.  Caah 
price  $20,000.  Terms  price  $23,000. 
Write  Box  1029,  E^ditor  A  Pabliiher. 


CHAIN  of  papers  includes  CODNTT 
SEAT,  serves  half  of  good  Michigan 
county.  Equipment  excellent.  Ba7sr 
should  have  publishing.  Job  printing 
experience.  $12,500  down  payment. 
Send  facts  about  yonrseif  with  In- 

Slry.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  8. 
ore.  Holland,  Michigan. 


FINE  CALIFORNIA  WXEKLY 
Own  plant  and  building.  Also  out¬ 
standing  semi-weekly  with  complete 
plant.  Not  bargains  but  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub¬ 
lishers. 

RAT  CAMPBELL 

4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  rural  Southern  California 
weekly.  Healthful  climate,  prosperous 
ares.  Modern  Plant,  attractive  build¬ 
ing,  $65,000  with  30%  cash  down  buys 
this  very  profitable  newspaper.  $55,000 
without  building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  3570 
Frances  Avenue,  Venice,  Cal.  Exchange 
7-8744, 


NEW  JERSEY  Printing  -  Publishing 
Firm,  established  40  years:  modern 
building,  fully  equipped,  5  weekly 
newspapers,  big  volume  commercial 
printing.  A-1  territory,  grossing  nearly 
$200,000.  topnotch  staff;  state  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility.  Box  1201,  Editor 
&  PiibPsher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  Florida  weekly.  Im¬ 
mediate  sale.  $8,500.  Box  1209,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON — Must  be  sold  in  60 
days.  36  year  old  weekly.  Gross  $32,- 
COO.  Net  $10,000.  2  linos.  12  x  18 
Kluge,  Circulation  970.  $8,000  han¬ 
dles.  Jack  L.  Stoll  Ss  Associates,  4958 
Melrose  Ave..  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


WEEKLY  newspaper  in  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Long  Island  community  (Nassau). 
No  plant.  Annual  gross  $25,000.  Estab¬ 
lished  1938.  Box  1206,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications — Wanted 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  Executive, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokers. 
Box  1202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINCIPAL  wants  medium  _  sixed 
daily  newspaper.  Firm  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  Editor  A 
Publisher.  In  replying  send  copy  and 
details.  Box  1205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  small  weekly  paper  without 
plant  located  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Reply  Box  1200,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion  Seniccs 


direct-mail  PROMOTION 
that  your  CLASSIFIED 
PROSPECTS  WILL  READ  I 

"OLIOKINO  WITH  CLASSIFIED,” 
the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  de¬ 
partments  to  mail  to  prospects  and 
accounts,  gets  a  warm  welcome  every 
nionth.  Its  ad-laughs,  nuggets  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  brightly-told  capsule-sised 
ease  histories  of  firms  using  Classified 
are  read — and  remembered. 

Yon  get  500  copies  with  your  pa- 

?er's  logotype  printed  front  and  back 
or  only  $13.50  monthly.  Write  me 
fur  samples  copies,  full  price  list  to- 
«»7. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  70th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 

ATTENTION  I  PUBLISHER! 

IW  yon  want  to  INCREASE  your  na- 
Munal  CIRCULATION  1  My  eopy- 
nghted  “Information  for  Playing 
THE  PERSONALIZED  NUMBER 
00NTB8T”  is  the  answer  which  IN¬ 
TERESTS  over  65  MILLION  EARN¬ 
ERS  and  SPENDERS.  Box  1129,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Cartoons— Fcatnrcfi 


The  Strategy  of  World  Peace 
UNE— The  United  Nations  of  Earth 
UN  EL— World  Second-Language 
WRU — World  Radio  University 
Public  Opinion  on  Public  Questions 
Indictment  and  Trial  of  Crimes 
Stimulation  of  Invention 
weekly  releases;  manuscripts;  write 
Darrin  Feature  Syndications 
1710  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


PARENTS’  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  through  the  teens — from 
thnmbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 


YOU  MAY  add  to  the  editorial  content 
of  your  newspaper  without  a  great 
space  outlay  by  using  our  weekly  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon.  Free  proofs.  MID¬ 
WEST  'SYNDICATE,  Box  583,  Whea¬ 
ton.  Illinois. 


NEWS  SERVICE.  Special  stories,  re¬ 
ports,  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  England  ares.  R.  A.  Wood, 
11  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Press  Engineers 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 


CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4445 


Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLf) 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Com 


INTERTYPES 

”0’J  Intertypes  S12835,  $14869 

with  qnadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertypes  $7891  —  $8239.  3 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C3SM  $7867,  electric  pot. 

LNOTYPES 

Modeis  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Fa. 


MODEL  EIGHT  LINOTYPE  with  two 
main  90  channel  magaxines,  two  fonts 
of  type,  three  molds,  electric  metal 
pot,  Mohr  measure  control,  Emerson 
motor.  Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. 


MACHINERY  &  EQUIPMENT 

HARFORD  GAZETTE,  Bel  Air,  Md. 
BABCOCK  $7  cross-feeder  AC  will 
take  four  8  column  21  inch  pages; 
LINOTYPE  14  $42690,  single  key¬ 
board.  electric  pot,  feeder;  LINOTYPE 
8  $28231,  electric  pot,  feeder;  LINO- 
GRAPH  50,  5  magszine.s.  uses  Lino¬ 
type  mats,  molds;  LITTLE  GIANT; 
Addressograph;  C  &  P  NS  8  x  12 ; 
Rouse  power  mitcrer;  proof  press; 
power  stitcher;  Miller  saw  with 
Router;  30^  Lever  cutter;  Mats. 

ALL  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
Paul  Capron,  Owner.  38  Bond  St., 
Bel  Air,  MaryLind,  Cburchville  4401. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prcaa  Room 


12  HOB  Super  Production  Vortical 
Press  Units;  3  Pairs  Double  Folders; 
4  Drives  and  Controilers;  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21%  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  sell  as  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  0.) 

Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit — H  and  page 
foiders  A.  O.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

24-48  PAGE  Hoe  Unit  Ttoo — A.  0. 
drive;  with  Pony  Autoplate;  22H 
inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

32-64  PAGE  Goss — A.  0.  Drive;  com- 

?ilete  Stereo;  21)i-ineh  cut-off;  end 
eed.  Ideai  Comic  Press. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  —  A.  0.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  22)i  inch  cut¬ 
off;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-00-Page  Hoe  X-Pattem: 
21)4  inch  cut-off;  equipped  lor  lull 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y, 

Phone:  BRyant  0-1132 


WHY  PAY  MOREf  Materials  are  get¬ 
ting  scarce,  but  we  can  still  give  you 
immediate  delivery  on  L  &  B  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Turtles  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Cast  iron  machined  top,  tubular 
steel  legs  with  rigid  “X”  cross  brace. 
Height  you  specify  with  half  inch  ad¬ 
justment  up  or  down.  With  4-inch 
cast  iron  wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $68.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork, 
but  with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $71.50. 
With  5-inch  Darneli  steel  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $76.50; 
with  5-inch  Darnell  rubber  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork.  $79.50. 
All  prices  P.O,B.  Shipped  fully  as¬ 
sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  practically  every  state  _  in 
the  Union.  90%  of  North  Carolina 
dailies  are  using  L  &  B  Turtles.  Write 
for  literature  or  order  direct  from  Ad. 

L.  A  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
113  West  Market  Street 
Elkin,  North  Carolina 


Newgpriiit  _ 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  site  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  May  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel:  ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8724,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave,,  Bklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED  —  Rolls. 
Sheets.  All  sixes.  All  Types.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  A  Associates.  49^  Melrose 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Photo-Engraving  Egnlpment 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 

E.  T,  SULLEBARGER  CO, 

110  Fulton  St,  538  8,  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


24  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular  Press 
48  Page  GOSS  Rotary  Press 
64  Page  DUPLEX  Rotary  Press 

For  Description  and  photo¬ 
graphs  inquire  of  the  Publishers 
Sales  Representatives. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 


11  West  42nd  St. 


New  York  Citj  18 


28  PAGE 
GOSS  PRESS 
f54l 

OLD  but  in  good  running  order. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation 
any  day  before  July  1,  1951. 

Would  be  good  preei  for  small 
publication. 

AVAILABLE  IN  JULY. 

$12,500.00 

(as  is — where  is). 

C.  W.  Moody. 

HAWK  EYE  GAZETTE 

BURUNGTON,  IOWA 


Presses  Located  New  York  City 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE 

Super  Production  Newspaper  Presses. 
STANDARD  22%"  CUTOFF  MOST 
MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 
Now  operating  ss  12  unit  strsigbtline 
press,  3  double  folders — 3  motor  drivea. 
WILL  SELL  AS  4-6-8  or  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanical  condition  yon  can  find 
in  used  market. 

PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
377  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Phone  worth  4-1370 


FOR  SALE:  8-Psge  Duplex  Angle  Bar, 
immediately  available,  fully  equipped. 
Box  1050,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE,  Hoe  Press.  Pancoast  typa, 
12  cylinder,  21%'  cut  off,  two  formers 
and  2  motors  D.C.  drive.  Maximum 
capacity  24  pages  in  4  colors  on  each 
page  or  48  pages  in  one  printing. 
This  press  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Stereotype  equipment.  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor,  and  Paper  Hoist  for 
same  is  available.  Box  910.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16-  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Rooters 
HOE  A  CK)SS  Quarter-Page-Folder 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22  length 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise. _ Idaho 

FOR  SALE — 12  page  Duplex  Plat  Bed 
press.  Prints  4-6-8-10-12  pages. 
$13,500.00.  Can  be  seen  operating 
daily  at  Lndington  Daily  News,  Lud- 
ington.  Michigan. _ 

Positive  Proof  that  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  Classified  Ads  bring  excellent 
resnlts  comes  in  daily  from  grate¬ 
ful  advertisers.  Send  In  yonr 
equipment  ad  now  I 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1951 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

1  HELP  WANTED 

Press  Room 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
223/^"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT  220  V 
3P  60C 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  Heavy  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — weekly  YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  sellinf, 
duty  mat  roller;  mat  shear;  large  newspaper  copy  and  layout  experience,  layout  and  copy  writing.  Permanent 
stereotype  pot  with  pomp;  curved  Good  saiary  plus  incentives.  We  pub-  position.  The  Daily  Progress,  Char- 

scorcher;  curved  chipping  block;  water  lish  4  quality  ABC  papers  in  our  own  lottesville,  Virginia. _ 

tank.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send  modern  plant.  Times  Newspapers,  Ine.,  x  WESTERN  NEWCSPAPER  of  estab- 
particulars  to  American  Printing  Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania.  lished  stability  (M.E.  &  -S.)  in  the 

Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y.  _  ,  100,000-200,0110  class  requires  a  ton 

g.  N.  Y. _  fliKht  retail  advertising  salesman  witE 


A  WESTERN  NEWCSPAPER  of  estab¬ 
lished  stability  (M.E.  &  S.)  in  the 


UDSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 


retail  advertising  salesman  with 
ad  manager,  young  ad  salesman  and  years'  experience.  Good 

n" sales  record,  ability  to  and  desire  to 


wide),  Id-Jl  inch  printing  diameter.  Good  .  nnnnrtiinitv  for  advancement  saies  recoiu,  auuivj  ^  ucono  w 

215^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same,  jjqx  114^  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  *®1  important  than  copy  writing 


Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


and  layout  experience. 

MAN  in  early  30’s  with  two  to  five  IN  APPLYING,  give  particulars  about 
.  years  experience  in  handling  retail  ac-  yourself,  education,  ambition,  etc., 

WANTLD:  Complete  Photo  engraving  counts  both  selling  snd  servicing.  The  state  marital  and  draft  status,  salary 
plant  for  daily  newspaper.  Send  com-  type  gf  person  we  want  may  hold  an  expected.  Write  Box  1214,  Editor  k 

piete  list  and  itemize  prices.  Advise  assistant^  position  now.  This  is  a  Publisher. _ _ 

when  available.  Box  1155,  Editor  tc  permanent  position  on  Vermont’s  lead-  DISPLAY  AD  MAN — immediate  open- 

Publisher. _  ,ng  morning  paper — a  paper  of  nn-  ing  for  young  man  who  can  sell,  pre- 

WANTED  —  Newspaper  Stereotype  questioned  standing  and  stability.  Sal-  pare  good  layouts  and  copy.  Proof  of 
Chases  22^"  lor  8  column  12  em  ?*'y>  incentive  earnings,  vacation,  life  ability  can  lead  to  managership  of 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN — immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  young  man  who  can  sell,  pre- 


Pump.  Reply  Box  1153,  Editor  A 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  ^ — 


makeup.  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roller  insurance.  Blue  Cross,  retirement  pay 
and  5000  lb.  Stereotype  Metal  Pot  and  E,'*"-  „  Apply  Advertising  Manager. 
Piimn  Ri.nlv  Rnv  Kdifnr  A  Ecee  Press,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


ary,  incentive  earnings,  vacation,  life  ability  can  lead  to  managership  of 
insurance.  Blue  Cross,  retirement  pay  department.  Salary  and  commission 
plan.  Apply  Advertising  Manager,  on  increase.  Details,  references  to 


jv^i  iiN  v^ixirninj  -  h^N  pr  WOMAN  capable  of  producing 

.1  w.„ ..  s.™.,  v.,1 0.., « 

Butler  Publishing  Co.,  Tyler,  TexM.  permanent  service  being  added,  well 


Publisher,  Daily  Times  News,  Mt. 

IAN  OT  WOMAN  capable  of  producing  v i - - i - 

iversified  copy  and  layouts  for  eight*  KXP'li»RIh.NOKD  advertising  salesiniD 
lan  display  staff.  This  is  a  new  but  fo  handle  store^  accounts  for  publishing 
ermanent  service  being  added.  Well  firm  selling  daily  paper  and  two  week* 


GOSS  4*4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 


A  C  d^rWe^^tereXp'^e^^  Seward,  Nobraska. 


MULTILITH — Wanted.  Model  1250.  with  ability.  State  experience,  age 
State  age,  condition  and  price  your  and  when  available  for  interview.  Box 


permanent  service  being  added.  Well  seiiing  aauy  paper  auu  iww  »»««* 

known  Ohio  daily.  Pay  commensurate  lies.  Real  opportunity.  Give  experi* 
with  ability.  State  experience,  age  ©nee  in  detail,  salary  requirements. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


GOSS  NO.  592 

16  page  rotary,  stereotype  equipment. 
Available  this  summer.  2  pages  wide, 
22)4  in.  cut  off.  Black  and  1  color. 
In  daily  operation.  Courier-Times 
News  Castle,  Indians. 


16  PAGE  GOSS  TUBULAR— U  and 
)4  page  folder — 22  H*  cut  off — ^Bal¬ 
loon  former  for  standard  and  tab  sec¬ 
tions — 2  extra  decks  for  color — com¬ 
plete  with  stereo — all  in  perfect  shape. 

Will  take  a  good  8  page  flatbed  as  part 
payment. 

Box  1121,  Editor  h  PabUsher. 

Stereotype _ 


DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  Aotoplates  with 
Automatic  Pumps  and  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO-SHAVERS.  Sta-Hi’s  and  elec¬ 
tric  scorchers. 

PRINTCRAPT  REPREISENTATTVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


STEREO  SAW  I  Angnstine  80  x  80 
table,  AO  Motor.  Exceptional  bny. 
Box  158,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Hoe  Jig  Saw  and  Drill;  Goss  Full  Page 
Plat  Shaver;  Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Hoe 
Flat  and  Curved  Plate  Routers;  Hoe 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all  stand¬ 
ard  sheet  cuts;  Amaco  Composing 
Room  Saw  and  iS-immer;  Wesel  heavy 


WANTED — 

Model  21  or  22  Linotype. 
Daily  Standard.  Celina.  Ohio. 


WANTED 
HIGH  SPEED 
ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


1156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  group  wants  two  dis- 


and  when  available.  Capital-Gazette 
Press.  Annapolis.  Maryland. 


PROGRESSIVE  group  of  suburban 
weeklies  in  Midwest,  winner  of  many 


managers.  One  town  gnj  national  awards,  has  opening 

12,000  population  with  6,000  circu-  j  outstanding  advertising  man  with 
T'-*’  »  »i«>cere  sense  of  selling  and  manag- 

7.000  circulation,  both  Mountain  ability.  Must  have  sales  ability 

States.  Attractive  proposition  for  ^.jth  proven  record  on  sps- 

qualified  men  with  experience.  Detail  promotional  selling. 

Compensation  based  upon  ability  to 
1216.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  produce,  with  eventual  stock  owner¬ 

ship.  Write  Box  1242,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Opportunity  for  Ad  Manager  lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  Who  Is  Ready  to  Move  Up 

40-48  nsves  22  or  23  0/18  Pntnff  Under  35  who  can  prove  bis  MANAGING  EDITOR— group  of  four 

ability  as  advertising  manager  by  in-  weekly  newspaperi.  Philadelphia 
creasing  linage  and  adding  accounts —  metropolitan  area.  Salary  open.  Box 
8  5^11  end  who  has  “general  management”  911.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Writf  complete^eUils.  “hillty  has  NEWS  EDITOR:  80-40,  Court  Houis- 


WELLSTON  JOURNAL  I  sound  background  of  constructive  sell- 
1471  Hodiamont  St.  Louis,  Missouri  'n*-  ceiiable  good  layouts  and  copy, 

I  alert  to  special  promotions  and  able  ..  ,  ,, 

to  train  assistants.  'This  is  an  ex-  afternoon  dai 
ceptionsl  opportunity  for  a  "comer”  porwr.  Flease 
whose  sights  are  on  the  future;  who  perience,  edu 
is  not  afraid  of  work,  hours,  or  re-  Reply  to  Box 
sponsibility.  Write  in  detail,  with 
references,  salary  rennirements  to  Box 


promotion  to  buainMS  of  city  Hall  experience.  Midweet  25,000 

midwest  daily  5.000  ABC.  Must  have  popnUtion.  Tell  all.  Box  914.  Edi- 


HELP  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Western  morning  and 
afternoon  dally  hat  opening  for  rt- 
porter.  Please  give  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  edneation  and  references. 
Reply  to  Box  1006,  Editor  A  Pnbllsksr. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST,  from  35  to  50 
years  of  age,  to  serve  on  a 
Metnopoliban  newspaper  in 
the  East.  Give  background, 
training,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  salary  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  application  to 
Box  1213,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


COLUMNIST 

WANTED:  Outside  solicitors  weekly  I  OPPORTUNITY  for  Jiao  with 
newspaper  advertising:  Bay  Shore;)  humor  to  write  a  daily 

Giintinrinn  Tmvpl  nap  umn  for  metropolitan  area  paper.  WTits 


Huntington.  Travel  allowance  nse  lor  metropolitan  yea  paper, 

car  $15  a  week,  commission  25%. 

Right  man  can  buy  In.  but  not  required  '"8  yyle  to  542  Potman  Road,  Merioa 

MESSENGER  SYNDICATE,  Smith-  Station,  Pennsylvania. 

town  Branch.  Long  Island.  New  York. _ 


.  •  t  X.  EDITOR — For  daily  Oklahoma  paper 

WE  HAVE  excellent  opening  for  above  p,ooo  circulation.  This  man  must 

average  ad  man  who  can  yll,  service  ,  permanent  position  and  be  the 

and  develop  new  accounts.  SMary  j  to  become  a  part  of 

commensurate  to  your  ability.  Only  the  finest  communities  in  the 

rnf.  EditrA**PuVlL^^^^^^^^  n‘s‘he;-.  Write  Box  1100,  Editor  A  Puh- 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
UNOTYPES-INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1182 


DUPLEX  16  page  Tubular  Press,  mod¬ 
em  design  suitable  for  tabloid  news- 


WANTED  young  man,  live  wire,  draft  chandiae  his  goods  or  service  in  onr 
exempt,  to  take  charge  of  circnlation  medium  .  .  .  the  opportunity  of  eara- 
on  morning  and  evening  Upstate  news-  ing  a  good  salary  plus  a  monthly 


Display  Advertisine 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Model  25®  V^^deS.hot^fnn'’o^le  ’  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  50,000 
oLoer  ProTf  ^  M-E-S,  Northeast  Newspaper.  Appli- 

stereo.  Pot-  f-ton  ’ Kemp  Immemfon  5fi;j*YoTand“N^‘'ESL‘kndTnW  Tox 

D"p"?rTnTnUr  CaK“B^^^  1053.  Editor  A  Publisher. - ^ -  WE  OFFER  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  —  for  trade 

Hall  Form  Tables  and  “Dural”  Stereo-  ROADMAN,  experienced  daily  and  magazine  in  central  Ohio.  Must  M 

type  Chases.  (Send  for  new  Current  Sunday  Morning  paper.  Southwest  .^bo  is  good  on  layouts  "VY® 

List.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Louisians.  Give  details  in  first  letter.  ^  ^  ^  of  building  in 

120  West  42nd  SL  New  \o;k  18!  Box  1146,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  cfiSSPand  helping^haTmer^^^^^^  1236.  Editor 

(Pliant  at  Stamford,  Conn.)  WANTED  yoang  man,  live  wire,  draft  chandiae  hia  ffooda  or  aervice  in  onr  ' 


ijoaiaiana.  uive  aetaiia  in  nrai  leuer.  aaiiincp  «  mn*  layuuiB.  rhnuwnsupft*  oi  uunun^  ••• 

Box  1146.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  cf.SSt  and  helping  thaT  m^^^^^^^^  A^pITlLhei'**”®-  1236.  Editor 

ivAM'Pii’rk  i  -i _ j: _ v.-.  _ _ j.  _ _ _  *  Fuhl’Sher.  — 


EDITOR-REPORTER  —  Man  or  *o- 

on  morning  and  evening  Upstate  news-  ing  a  good  salary"  plus  a  monthly  man:_  hard  job  at  small  pay  on  fast 
paper.  Familiar  with  A.B.O.,  little  bonus.  This  person  we  are  looking  growing  Hudson  Valjey  Daily. 
merchant  plan,  and  circulation  build-  for  should  have  the  inclination  to  future  for  a  civic  minded  person  wno 
ing.  State  references  and  salary  ex-  cither  originate  or  find  news  ideas  that  likes  small  towns.  Box  1225,  Edito 
peeted.  Box  1132,  Editor  A  Publisher,  will  be  an  inducement  for  onr  clients  A  Pnhlisher.  — 

RECENT  Journalism  graduate  warn  to  use  our  medium.  His  length  of  ex-  FARM  WRITER  —  Trade  pnblicstion 
ing  to  learn  circulation  and  classified  perience  is  not  so  important  as  his  specializing  in  horses,  but  allied  with 
advertising,  $50.00  plus  bonus.  Tiicum-  natural  ability  and  real  desire  to  get  agricnitnre,  wants  experienced 
cari.  New  Mexico,  Daily  News.  ahead.  To  those  who  are  looking  to  on  farm  tonics.  Job  involves  rc-writ- 


papers  and  color  printing.  Advise  Publisher,  giving;  complete  informe-  and  sell.  Base  salary,  $60.00  per  week  details  of  experience,  training  tou 
price  and  send  description  to  Box  tion,  compensation  expected,  refer-  and  commission  arrangement.  Write  military  statns.  Personal  interns* 


1154,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


The  Decatnr  Daily,  Decatur,  Alabama 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 


bonus.  This  person  we  are  looking  crowing  Hudson  Valley  Daily.  Bright 
for  should  have  the  inclination  to  f;'*®''®  ^®>:  «  «'»>« 
cither  originate  or  find  news  ideas  that  I'bes  small  towns.  Box  1225,  Eoito 
•  •  •  -  "  A  Pnhlisher.  _ 


_ _  _ _  Trade  piibiicstion 


ahead.  To  those  who  are  looking  to  on  farm  topics.  Job  involves  re-wrB' 
the  future  .  .  .  DON'T  WAIT  .  .  .  drop  ing,  makeup,  other  general  duties  ss 
u*  a  line  today  with  complete  particn-  well  as  feature  writing.  Applicants 

lars  .  .  .  then  we  can  give  you  details .  ‘ 

on  a  real  deal. 


shonld  be  fast  and  accurate,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  at  learning  a  speciij- 
ised  field  in  horse  business.  Agricul- 


WRITE  full  details  to  Don  Oresswell,  THIS  invitation  includes  you  if  you  tnre  degree  helpful,  but  not  required. 
Casper  Tribune  Herald.  Casper.  Wyo.  fl”®  .or  ten  years  of  experience  Send  resume  of  education  and  ”P®2' 


have  one  or  ten  years  of  experience  Send  resume  of  education  and  cxpcM- 

-nrivTFn _ H«rd  .nrhine  uprrAslive  •  '  •  *''®  d‘»8»t>sfi®'l  T®®’’  present  encc.  State  starting  salary  expected. 

1.T°!  situation  ...  or  desire  a  better  one.  Box  1217.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher.  _ 

newspaper  Advertising  Salesman^^  Must  TODAY  I  Write  Advertising 

be  good  on  copy  and  layouts.  Eiperi-  Director,  Clovis  News  Journal.  Clovis,  WANTED  WIRE  EDITOR,  by  estsb^ 
enced  in  servicing  all  types  of  accounts  \»i„  Mexico  lished  midwest  afternoon  daily.  I®**‘ 

in  competitive  situstion.  Morning  - - i -  working  conditions.  College  trsmw 

paper  86,000  circulation.  Salary  and  W*vnCD:  Experienced  advertising  or  experience  essential.  Writ*  to 
Bonus.  Write  Box  1117,  Editor  A  solicitor  who  can  make  good  layouts  Box  1221,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
Publisher,  giving  complete  informa-  and  sell.  Base  salary,  $60.00  per  week  details  of  experience,  training  at® 
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lIF.LP  WANTED 


Editorial 


«OCIKTY  KDITOR 
Daily  Press 

Charles  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE,  Conscientious,  circnla-  I  ^^^KMAN,  FARM  EDITOR.  Newspaper  exten- 


tion  man  desires  connection  with  large  ^rtter,  A.B.  Journalism,  veteran,  30,  service,  conservation,  forestry, 

L-a  daily  Well  experienced  in  all  phases  single,  now  employed,  seek  more  re-  recreation  experience.  Mature  Wis- 

'  of  c^i’rculation.  Young,  married,  draft-  consin  family  man;  would  consider 

free.  Box  1018,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  warmer  clime.  Box  1238,  Editor  & 

_ 1---: _ : _ REPORTER — sports  or  news.  Experi-  I’lii'lisher. 

CAPABLE,  aggreswve  circulst^  enced  on  20,000  midwest  daily.  Col-  - - - 

elperi^n^e  desires  opMrtun’ity  to  pro*  INDUSTRIOUS,  fair-minded  reporter. 


for  progressive  publisher.  Box  1123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


free-lanced  dailies,  wires,  na- 


SPORTS  WRITER.  8  years  experi-  tional  magazines;  public  relations, 
ence.  Sports  editor  daily,  column,  make  State  starting  salary.  Box  1212,  Edi- 


Mechanical 


ffi^i^^^oYui't^^eSed-in  ur'cXge  TrX  "r’marVT^^^  io;"&  Publishe;: 

ti  ght  producer,  experienced  in  all  eh  tor  *  Pnhl,«h«r 


NEWTS  -  SPORTS  -  FEATURES  - 
DESK  W'ORK  experienced  newsman, 
28,  4F,  3  years  U.P.,  2  years  Chicago 


plf«es  5f  the  deparXenb  wUh  an  A-l  I  -e-P*-  Box  1028,  Editor  *  Publisher.  | 

record  of  accomplishments  in  highly  I  ABLE  METROPOLITAN  copyreader, 

OTAKY  pressman-stereotyper — 37%  competitive  fields  is  seeking  an  open-  spt-cial  writer  rewrite.  Family  35, 
ours,  $80,  pleasant  conditions  union  »  challenge  where  results  will  I  PBK.  Box  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

referred.  Day  work.  Write  Box  ™“*‘e  a  future.  Excellent  references.  I  AUL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  seeks  Job 

148,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Available  on  short  notice.  Write  Box  on  desk  or  best.  Vet  with  6  years 


ours,  »ou,  pieasBui  conuiiions,  union  - - . - _  - —  ,  v ,  fiplH  Anv  heat 

referred.  Day  work.  Write  Box  ™“>‘e  a  future.  Excellent  references.  AUL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  seeks  Job 

148,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Available  on  short  notice.  Write  Box  on  desk  or  beat.  Vet  with  6  years  *®:* 

_ _ _ _  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  know-how.  Box  1150,  Editor  ft  Pub-  ‘  ‘  ® 

i^antad  STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN.  piRpiii  ATinv  MANAOFR  ATOAri*  liaher  Editor  &  Publisher, 

enced  in  pTomotion  Uuck  mail  AMIUTIOUS  girl,  24  hard  worker  ,  REWRTER-REWTIITE  . 

A. ..i™.  .hop  lo 5. ".piuv s  sz;,“L*L°.?rcor,'?oni:.‘o:'  fob’Sum  li"? dVif"’"".. 

^v  Box  lllJ^EditoJ  &  fiih!i«w*  Mistrial  magazine.  Married,  will  re-  able.  Go  anywhere  for  permanent  as-  BuHisher. - ^ - 

1118,  Editor  &  Publisher,  locate.  Conscientious.  Will  accept  signment.  Box  1021,  Editor  ft  Pub-  REPORTER  seeks  opening  on  small  pro- 

iXPBRIENCED  tubular  pressman _  assistant’s  _position  _with  a  future.  Usher.  gressive  daily  with  circulation  5,000- 

itereotyper  take  charge  of  new  Uni-  H^O.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  COLLEGE  GRAD,  29.  B.S  Journalism  ''e‘eran.  college  graduate, 

ibe.  The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan.  Ala.  -  to,  r«nX,tA.,  toh  ’  Win  w  “  draft-exempt.  Young  and  experienced. 

_  - -  1100  t  More  extensive  experience  more  im- 

'ELETYPESETTER  perforator  oper-  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S.  THERE  1122,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  portant  than  salary.  Have  car.  go 

*d.b..  _ _  VC,  .  A  TMPD  YTTfal. _ a. _ _ 1!a _  *  .  ^  ^  «...  a  ^  . 


REPORTER  seeks  opening  on  small  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  with  circulation  5,000- 
COLLEGE  GRAD,  29,  B.S  Journalism  1  j’’' Veteran,  college  graduate, 
for  reporter  job.’  Will  travel.  Box  I  ^raft-exempt.  Young  and  experienced. 


More  extensive  experience  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Have  car,  go 


tors  u’anted.  Union  or  eligible  for  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  —  who  can  use  COPYREADER  —  With  metropolitan  anywhere.  Box  1219,  Elditor  ft  Pub- 

nion  membership.  Capable  of  pro-  an  aggressive  circulation  man.  Former  daily  10  yeMs.  In  early  40s,  active.  Usher. 

Dcing  at  least  375  lines  of  corrected  employer  describes  as  energetic,  en-  married.  Wants  place  on  rim  of  opoRTvs  WRITFR  cxibericncnH  niiw 

>2.39  per  hour  thusiastic,  efficient,  conscientious,  re-  medium^ized  daily.  No  temporary  ^ J"";. 

ights,  $2.26%  days.  Communicate  scurceful,  and  an  extremely  capable  propositions.  Box  1130,  Editor  ft  g' 2  \)eirree’  Desire’  another  m?d- 

ith  John  Breen,  mechanical  superin-  organiser  with  boys.  National  repu-  Publisher. _  A 


ith  John  Breen,  mechsnical  superin-  organiser  with  boys.  National  repu-  Publisher. 

mdent.  Duluth  Herald  ft  News  Tri-  tation  as  circulation  manager  on  EXPERIENCE:  All  beats  and  desk 
une,  iminth,  Minnesota.  medium  sized  paper.  Age  35,  married,  editorials,  specials,  features:  31 


western  job.  Box  1218,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype-Intsrtype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18.  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


medium  sized  paper.  Age  35,  married,  editorials,  specials,  features;  39; 
not  subject  to  military  call.  Permit  healthy:  sober:  aeeka  change  Box  n-,bAr.%T  .  a 

me  to  sell  myself.  Box  1224,  Editor  1114,  Editor  ft  Publisher  '  journalism  gradu- 

ft  Publisher  ■  _  -  T  _  ate,  27,  single,  6  years  experience 

EXPERIENCED,  editor,  reporter  seeks  writing,  editing  for  city  dailies,  desires 
newspaper  or  related  position.  New  position  in  society  or  women’s  depart- 
York  or  vioinity.  Box  1158,  Editor  ft  ment.  Box  1237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Publisher.  WOMAN.  WHITER-EDITOR  svaiUble 


Correspondents 


REPORTER  Europe-Bound  seeks  as- 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 


AAIAA  VAAVA  lAAV  U 1  U  (AO -AAU  U  UU  aCCSS  niDT  R  B-DOR’Fl'R  OS  _ _  Vf  ,  IT  OVA  A  A!. » -  C  ATI  A  <.7  Al  STBIABUID 

signments  or  job.  In  N.  Y.  week  June  ^  Kl&PUKTEK,  26,  leatnre  writer  ps,t-time  or  short  term  assignment, 
3.  Box  1228,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  •  iT  i!°’  industrial  organization  or  publication. 

_  i^5n”®Ri?;  b«k*r<mnd.  Box  Published  work:  books,  magazine 

nisninv  AHvsrtichMf  1160,  Editor_  ft  Publisher. _  features,  fiction.  15  years  top-editor- 

.  impiny  Aarerwinp _  managing,  news  editor  small  to  ial,  two  trade  publication.  Merchandis- 

ADman  15  years  retail  and  elatsiflad  ™®'*i“^  ‘“K-  P“blic  relations,  resear^ 

39  family  teetotaler  Box  1041  Mi-  HIS,  Editor  m  Publuher. _  ence.  Box  1223.  Editor  &  Publishers 

vV*i-  *  Publisher, _ BBPOOTEJ^raft-free  vet.  28.  mar-  youNG  MAN  want,  ch.llenging  work 

KUn.rit  S*' w*®4-  DISPL.AY  SALESMAN,  young,  pro-  \  ^®ff  ®u®*?*"*”'®  ®“,  making  nae  of  three  years’  newspaper, 

ausner,  180  E.  40  St,,  N.  Y.  ductive,  aggressive.  Experienced  copy  daily  in  sports,  beads,  general  magazine  experience,  education  in 

and  layout.  Seek  position  New  Enjc-  t  i  *  «*tjire  writinf.  social  acienoes.  Box  1234,  Editor  A 

land.  New  York.  Married.  Box  1226,  ^T*'’***’*  ^“>7  20.  Deaire  position  p„bli,her. 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  ’®!“'  >"  ,^e»‘  “r 

where.  Box  1112,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


land.  New  York.  Married.  Box  1226, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RF<UMiRr>i.’PfTT  QiTPQMAV  i  -  .-‘7-  TMjEGRAPH  EDITOR,  News  Editor. 

RESOURCEFUL  SALESMAN,  busi;  hsher.  Employed  East  of  Chicago.  Coopera- 

ness  builder,  wants  Job  north  central  gow’S-EAR  deskman  seeks  silk-nurse  sober,  53,  steady,  single.  Wide 

state  June  10.  Ability  and  ideas  de-  °  «*ea™*u  seeas  nix  pnne  Hom««tu-  anH  fnreiirn  Rnv 

veloped  and  tested  in  20  years  of  sell-  7"“"?  "•«''®-  *^er“®®  12%  Fdftor  ft  Pulilizher 

ing.  writing,  publishing  in  daily.  tograpW  now  making  $80  on  60,000  1240.  Editor  ft  Publisher. - 

weekly  and  magazine  fields.  Married.  9* J  a’  '"*^1  “  Teurt  on  ,  M'**’  NEED  experienced  sports  or  wire  edi- 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 


iaojvtt  weekly  and  maj^azine  fields.  Married,  J  j*  ®  <J»Bies, 

/O-FOUNDER  of  a  very  successful  Able  to  invest,  buy  or  lease  when  ®  ‘*1  pnblic  relations 

eady-to-wear  trade  paper  now  in  its  w-orth  is  proved.  Write  fully  Ad  Man-  0°®*; , ,  a  ?i*^f®v  ^•"Ome. 

ath  year:  direct  staff  of  30:  a  mer-  ager,  807  Main  Street,  Stevens  Point,  Box  1119,  Editor  ft  Publizher, _ 

ssndising  specialist.  I  seek  a  Wisconsin. _  TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER 

challenge  requiring  top  28  YEARS  OLD,  4  years’  experience,  phaaes  some  desk,  12  years’  ex- 

^“"Pc‘l”cy  and  efficiency.  Box  married.  Prefer  small  daily.  Now  P*®*®”.'®- ,  ®®'®®*‘*  nnywhere.  Pre- 

144.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  employed.  Present  income  $4,500.  J®®  daily  50.000,  up  circnlation.  Draft- 


NEED  experienced  sports  or  wire  edi- 


3  in  trade^nagasii^,  pablie  relations  jort  As  editor  Midwest  daily  also 

handled  news,  features.  30.  Family- 


man.  Vet.  University  )?rad.  Box  1241, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Prefer  midwest  or  southwest.  Box  I  33,  married.  Box  1157,  Editor  PHOTOGRAPHER,  over  three  years* 

-  -  I  ^  Publisher.  '  -i*m_  -  - * -  n - 


iCOOUNTANT  •  OFFICE  MANAGER,  1230.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

low  with  daily  of  7,000  circulation  YOUNG  MAN  24  5  rears’  newsoaoer  YOUNG  WOMAN  EDITYIR,  civic- i  .-..vt, 

dio  has  big  job  shop.  Want  similar  advertising  experience  layout  conv  minded,  resourceful.  Pour  yean’  ex-  News  pictures  pnhlis 

°a^  20.000  Midwest  gelling.  Seek?  job  with’^  a  ’future!  PcHence  news,  sporU,  features,  social.  '“n'l"!*  °w  ^ 


daily  news  experience.  Successful 
high  caliber  free-lance  and  some  maga¬ 
zine.  News  pictures  published  na- 


ml.  n„.:  •  j  selling.  seexs  JOD  witn  a  future, 

lie  ...  oV  R*  Draft-exempt.  Box  1210,  Editor  ft  makeup 

1^*8®  35,  Box  1222,  Editor  ft  Pub-  Publisher.  sponsiDli 


On  eastern  daily,  wants  re-  eaperienced  in  all  branches.  Do  own 
e  job.  Box  1152,  Editor  ft  processing  and  printing.  Served  two 


ADVERTISING 
or  BUSINBISS  MANAGER 


Publisher. 


FOREIGN  EDm)RS:  world  affairs. 
Soviet,  F.sr  East  expert,  31;  diplo- 


■grtessive — Alert.  Many  years’  ex-  GENEROUS  EXPERIENCE,  10  years,  matic.  UN.  press,  radio  expeirence. 
wience  local,  national,  promotions,  weekly  newspaper,  consumer  and  in-  x.  Y.  area,  as  assistant  or  handle  spe- 


mven  record  outstanding  dailies,  dustrial  magazines,  trade  association,  rial  assignments.  Box  1111,  Editor  4 
■onner  publisher,  best  credentials.  |  sales  promotion,  publicity,  employe  Publisher 

i!«i231.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  newspaper.  Resourceful;  accurate,  easy  poR  S.ALK:  4>A  years’  award-win- 

style.  Own  photo  equipment.  Univer-  experience  reporting-rewrite  on 

sity  graduate,  39.  now  empWed  gee^essi^e  small  town  daily.  ASK- 


yesrs  apprenticeship  and  graduate  of 
photographic  school.  Fast  efficient 
worker.  Married,  two  children  under 
school  age.  Veteran,  33  years  old, 
conservative  habits.  Will  consider 
foreign  service.  Excellent  character 
and  ability  references.  Box  1229, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Pubik  Relations 


business  MAN.\GER  or  style,  own  pnoio  equipment,  univer-  ning  experience  reporting-rewrite  on 

:XPERIE\^(jEV^mrn^|?!?^wifh^  fine  ?ree.“  Va’rried!  onY  child?  wlnt  ixo'prYce'^  Chance  \t'’bl'gger  PROMOTION  WITH  A  PUNCHI 

®ferences‘ ‘io^chrng  for  char?^^^^^^^  editorial  position  daily  or  weekly.  i^g^dvaVeement.  What’ «Vo«r  offer?  «  T®*'-®’  ®*^®:.‘®"'®j  ''J'f** 

fciHty  and  unusual  profit-making  Vec^^^  Rot  1o5Ii  Fdit^  *  pLlUhif"  P®®'®®  East.  Box  1136.  Editor  ft  Pub-  ‘FP®-  Box  1138,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

®3  available  for  daily  6,000  circula-  *  P"^'****®®-  -  Usher. _ 

‘“I  np  in  south-eastern  states.  Oo-  SKILLED  in  reporting;  editing;  liter-  ALL-AROUND  capable  newsman.  7 

years’  experience  dailies,  wire  service.  I  pressman,  ex-duplex  erector  and 

IkPpOTter.  ppwriteman.  now  wire  edi*  norricA  rnnrAfipntAtiv#  intAreflted  doaI- 


®3  sViuVe  for  da?l7  6;S})0  c  „ 

‘“I  up  in  south-eastern  states.  Op-  SKILLED  in  reporting;  editing;  liter-  ^ 
ortunity  to  increase  your  net  profits  “i"?-  theatre,  and  creative  writing; 
-perhaps  40%  to  100%.  Meet  rising  French;  Spanish.  Vet;  draft-free;  25.  f 
®sti  and  realize  higher  annual  net.  N.  Y,  C.  area.  Box  1022,  Editor  ft  ^ 
'nte  in  confidence.  Box  1203,  Edi-  Publisher. _  H 


or  4  Publisher. 


iicporter  rewritei^n.  now  wire  eai-  service  representative  interested  poal- 
tor  small  daily  Married  28  degree.  pressroom.  References. 

Eart,  midwest.  Box  4  Publiaher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Native  Middle  1?04.  Editor  ft  PnhHsher, _  r. - 

Atlantic  States  wants  job  sports-mind-  CRITIC,  book,  movies,  radio.  T.V.  SUPERINTENDENT  Press-stereo  op¬ 
ed  Eastern  city  under  100,000.  Con-  Provocative  witty  writing.  Young,  eration.  Proven  record  of  aocomplUh- 
sider  staff  offer.  Now  employed.  Varied  Vet..  B.A.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  ment.  Strictly  sober  with  top-^teh 

experience.  Box  1017,  Editor  ft  Pub-  1232.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ ®®^®®*"1^*-.  P®efe® 

Usher. 


references.  Prefer  Western  and  West 
EXPERIENCED:  Features,  reporting.  I  pn“ighfi**®*'  * 


wUK  /u#  Colleipe  i^rsd.,  draft-exempt,  Vet.  —  ■  ■  ■■■ 

’ARTOONIST,  Editorial.  Sportt,  carl-  -28  years  in  jonrnsli.m— pnb“c  rels-  Box  1227,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _  MECHiLNICAL  SUPERINTENDF.NT 

•tarn,  feature  drawinf^.  Staff  artist  tions — social  work.  National  and  In-  INDUSTRIOUS  June  Grad  desires  re-  or  assistant  25  jthjt  experience 
^tion  on  daily  desired.  15  years'  ternational  news  reportinf.  Free  and  porting  job.  Salary  secondary.  Will  rharice  of  pressroom  and  stereo  repairs. 
'.*^rience.  Box  1141,  Editor  A  Pub-  able  to  go  anywhere.  Box  1043,  Mitor  trsvel.  Solid  college  backxround.  9? J'l®®’ 

\  A  Publisher.  4-K.  Box  1235,  Editor  A  Publisher.  11.  Box  1208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


11.  Box  1208.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Lots  of  publishers  have  sold  whole  competitive  picture  for  his 
out  to  the  competition  or  to  or-  readers. 


ganizations  from  the  outside  that 
think  the  property  would  be  valu¬ 
able  to  own.  There  isn’t  much 


Harry  R.  Squiers,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Advertiser,  told  E&P: 
“Mr.  Vernon  is  mistaken  and  un- 


hubub  about  it — someone  makes  duly  alarmed.  The  Advertiser  is 
an  offer,  the  publisher  is  willing  continuing  to  serve  New  Iberia  as 


to  sell,  and  a  deal  is  made. 


it  always  has.  The  bureau  opening 


But  what  about  the  publisher  merely  represents  an  expansion  of 
who  doesn’t  want  to  sell,  who  news  and  circulation  service  to 
turns  down  an  attractive  offer,  and  that  community  and  its  surround- 
yet  the  prospective  buyer  still  is  ing  area.” 


anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  prop-  However,  local  merchants  and 
erty?  readers  have  rallied  to  his  sup- 

*  *  *  port,  according  to  Mr.  Vernon. 

Down  in  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  For  one  week  the  paper  carried 
150  miles  from  New  Orleans,  two  columns  of  letters  per  day 
Matt  Vernon  bought  two  weeklies  from  local  citizens  supporting  him. 
for  $45,000.  Only  $7,400  was  his  He  reports  circulation  has  boomed 
own  money,  $  1 2,000  was  borrowed  and  dormant  advertising  accounts 
and  the  rest  mortgage.  That  was  have  come  to  life, 
back  in  1944.  The  moral  of  the  story  points 

A  native  of  the  state.  Matt  Ver-  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
non  went  through  Louisiana  Col-  hometown  newspaper.  Here  is  a 
lege  and  then  on  to  the  school  publisher  who  has  worked  hard 
of  journalism  at  Missouri  after  to  create  something  worthwhile 
which  he  ran  a  weekly  in  Missouri  for  his  community  who  has 
and  then  edited  the  Columbia  faith  in  his  community  and  what 


(Miss.)  Progress  for  five  years. 
He  saved  his  money. 

He  turned  the  two  weeklies  in- 


he  is  doing.  Here  also  is  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  public  support  from 
a  community  which  needed  some- 


to  a  semi-weekly  with  1,300  cir-  thing  like  this  to  awaken  its  ap- 
culation  and  in  August,  1946,  preciation  of  what  its  local  news- 
made  them  a  daily — The  Daily  paper  means  to  it. 

Iberian  —  with  2,000  subscribers.  *  ♦  ♦ 

His  first  year  as  a  daily  he  Switching  to  the  subject  of 
grossed  about  $75,000.  Last  year  larger  newspapers,  the  publisher 
it  was  $125,000  and  this  year  ex-  of  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
pects  to  be  about  $150,000.  Cir-  in  the  country  reports  to  us  on 
culation,  climbing  now,  is  about  his  “annual  gripe”  which  is  re- 
3,500  in  a  town  of  16,500.  vived  every  ANPA-Convention 

And,  in  this  town,  seven  pre-  time.  He  makes  an  effective  point 
vious  attempts  at  a  daily  had  which  we  pass  along, 
failed.  He  points  to  the  interviews  with 

The  town  and  the  paper  show  influential  newspaper  publishers 


promise.  You  can’t  blame  Mr  from  all  over  the  country  which 
Vernon  for  not  wanting  to  sell.  invariably  are  published  in  New 
*  *  *  York  newspapers  on  the  opening 

In  the  next  county,  about  25  day  of  convention.  E&P  even 
miles  away,  is  Lafayette,  about  carries  some,  he  notes.  Here’s 


twice  the  size  of  New  Iberia,  with  what  he  v 
the  Advertiser  having  more  than  “The  e; 
three  times  as  much  circulation,  concerned 
The  daily  is  owned  by  the  Morgan  business 


Superior,  Wisconsin. 


start”  in  the  next  county  and  de¬ 
siring  to  bring  it  into  the  fold. 
They  made  attractive  offers. 


E&P  CALENDAR  PlGSS  InStitUtG 
May  19-20  —  Indiana  Asso-  1 

ciated  Press,  meeting.  Hotel  1 0  DG^lIl  W  OrK 

Gary,  Gary,  Ind.  ^  4  Tl  ■  . 

May  20-21  —  Institute  of  CJn  4  PFOlGCt^ 
Newspaper  Controllers  &  Fi-  * 

nance  Officers,  Midwest  Reg-  Formally  organized  in  Paris  this 
ional  meeting.  Commodore  week,  the  International  Press  In- 

Perry  Hotel,  Toledo.  stitute  adopted  four  projects  for 

May  21-22  —  Inland  Daily  its  first  interest  as  soon  as  the 

Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting.  Secretariat  is  established  at  Zurich, 

Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  Switzerland. 

May  24— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 

Awards  Dinner,  N.  Y.  Profes-  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  has 
sional  Chapter,  Waldorf-As-  the  moving  force  behind  the 

,  Institute  plan,  presided  at  the 
May  24-25  —  Institute  of  meeting.  It  was  announced 

‘hat  the  first  general  assembly  a! 
S  ‘he  Institute  will  take  place  ir, 

hS^I  lSs  Anieles  ‘h^"  March,  1952 

May  26-29Jconnecticut  Ed-  .^he  projects  to  ^  undertaker 
itorial  Assn.,  annual  summer  ^‘‘h  *he  help  of  $^0,000  in  grant: 

meeting  and  outing,  Banner  from  the  Ford  Foundation  an<: 

Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn.  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are: 

May  30- June  2  —  National  1.  A  survey  of  press  freedom  ir 
Federation  of  Press  Women,  the  world, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  2.  A  survey  among  journalist 
Wash.  on  what  is  needed  to  improve  in 

"  ■  -  formation  about  world  affairs, 

concerning  which  they  are  pri-  3.  A  study  of  the  task  of  re 
vately  wailing  to  union  leaders  porting  and  presenting  news  abou; 
and  newsprint  manufacturers,  Ihe  Soviet  Union  and  Easteri 
much  of  the  conscientious  effort  Europe  in  general, 
put  forth  on  the  firing  line  is  4.  A  study  of  the  freedom-of 
nullified.”  the-press  issue  in  Argentina. 

A  review  of  the  comments  pub-  executive  board  of  15  mem- 


4.  A  study  of  the  freedom-of 
the-press  issue  in  Argentina. 

An  executive  board  of  15  mcm 


what  he  writes  to  us: 

“The  eyes  of  all  those  deeply 
concerned  with  the  newspaper 
business  are  centered  on  the 


Murphy  group,  headquartered  in  ANPA  Convention.  They  un¬ 


doubtedly  read  all  the  stuff  that’s 


One  can’t  blame  them  for  care-  printed.  Some  pay  particular  at- 
fully  eyeing  the  successful  “up-  tention  to  the  New  York  Times 


reports. 

“The  capsule  interviews,  when 
summarized,  are  generally  quite 


In  his  May  3  issue  of  the  Daily  contrary  to  the  moans  and  groans 
Iberian,  Mr.  Vernon  decided  to  which  are  heard  in  private  con- 
take  his  problem  to  his  readers  versations  on  newsprint  and  labor 
and  told  the  whole  story  which  he  matters. 

has  circulated  among  newspaper  “Naturally,  no  one  will  question 
friends  all  over  the  country.  It  the  right  or  desirability  of  pub- 
involves  offers  which  started  about  lishers  commenting  on  local,  na- 
three  years  ago  and  continue.  As  tional  or  international  affairs  to 
is  customary  in  situations  of  this  speak  fully  and  frankly.  Whether 
kind  there  were  first  rumors  that  they  speak  for  or  against  the 
the  Advertiser  was  going  to  buy  Democrats  or  for  or  against  Mac- 
the  Iberian,  then  that  the  Adver-  Arthur,  the  repercussions  on  the 


tiser  was  going  to  establish  an¬ 
other  paper  in  New  Iberia,  then 
that  the  Iberian  had  actually  sold 


newspaper  as  a  business  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  serious. 

“When  year  after  year  they  take 


out.  Finally,  the  Advertiser  de-  an  optimistic  almost  braggadocio 
cided  to  open  an  office  in  New  attitude  regarding  their  business, 
Iberia.  Mr.  Vernon  detailed  the  without  comment  on  the  problems 


lished  in  the  newspapers  late  in  bers  under  the  chairmanship  o: 
April  shows  that  most  of  the  pub-  Mr-  Markel  will  appoint  nations 
lishers  reported  “the  newspaper  committees  in  the  different  conn- 
business  is  prosperous”  pointing  tries  and  these  will  invite  mem 
to  climbing  circulation  and/or  ad-  bership  in  the  institute.  Qualiii 
vertising  records.  Only  one  or  cations  for  new  members  are  tha; 
two  went  behind  the  figures  to  they  have  responsibility  for  edi 
discuss  the  problem  of  newsprint  torial  and  news  policies  of  newv 
supply  or  high  costs,  etc.  papers  and  that  they  represen: 

Our  correspondent  continues:  tiewspa^rs  devoted  to  the  prin 
“Presumably  all  of  these  state- 

ments  are  factual  and  accurate.  ^  a  r?! 

It’s  encouraging  to  know  that  f  £ 

business  is  good  around  the  coun-  ^^^***1”  n  t),/ 

try  and  everything  looks  rosy  for  P^tis;  Harold  A.  Campbell  o 
the  newspapers.  Mellwurne,  Australia; 

.  •  .L-  L  Erkko  of  Helsmgin  Sanomat,  Hel 

sinki,  Finland;  Alan  Hernelius  o: 
in  hell  do  publishers  expect  news-  Svenska  Dagbladet,  Stock 

print  manufacturers  to  pay  niuch  Swtdtxx-,  Chikao  Honda  of 

attention  to  their  squawks  about  Mainichi,  Tokyo;  Herbert  Mosc: 
impending  price  increases  or  labor  ^  c/ofco.  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Osca: 
leaders  to  take  seriously  rteir  ar- 
guments  when  they  talk  this  way?  yjgnpa 

They  are  given  an  opportunity  to  r  „  of  Der  Tages- 

speak  their  pi^e  ye  almost  al-  •  /  ^rs  Schwartz  of 

ways  fail  to  deliver  all  the  facts.  lurcher  Zeitung.  Zurich 

We  feel  sure  all  publishers  who  Alfredo  Silva  Carvallo  of  Lt 
are  interviewed  in  this  manner  Union,  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Kastur 
will  ponder  the  point.  In  defer-  Srinivasan  of  The  Hindu,  Madras 
ence  to  those  who  have  been  India;  Marcel  Stijns  of  Het  Laatsu 
quoted,  however,  it  may  be  that  Nieuws,  Brussels;  J.  Murray  Wat 
the  reporter  was  assigned  to  inter-  ^on  of  The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh 
view  publishers  on  “how  business  .,nd  Ahmed  Emin  Yalman  o: 
is  in  their  town”  and  after  hear-  Vatan,  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
ing  one  or  two  interviewees  men-  , 

tion  high  costs  and  newsprint  the  ^  ^  , 

reporter  thought  similar  comments  2  Rstilin^f  Honorou 
from  others  might  be  repetitious —  North  Adams,  Mass.— T« 
so  he  didn’t  use  them.  Transcript  employes  who  joineii 

So,  in  addition  to  the  publish-  the  staff  in  1910  and  who  are  nov 
ers  giving  more  consideration  to  retiring  were  guests  of  their 
what  they  say  for  quotation,  per-  ciates  at  a  dinner  last  wecK 
haps  it  might  be  wise,  for  re-  David  T.  Williams  came  to  ttii 
porters  and  copydesks  to  be  paper  as  circulation  manage  " 
briefed  more  fully  on  getting  the  December,  1910,  and  Miss  Ceh' 
story  behind  the  high  circulation  M.  Bradley  joined  the  business  o 
and  advertising  figures.  fice  staff  a  few  months  before. 
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it*s  springtime— 
time  to  freshen  np 
your  format  with 
easy~to~read  COROIVAI 


Corona -a  real  spring  tonic  for 
your  readers'  eyes -is  crisp  and 
sparkling  as  a  bright,  sunny  day. 
This  popular  type  family  offers  the 
eye  a  refreshing  contrast  between 
blacks  and  whites,  and  gives  your 
newspaper  page  an  open,  airy  tex¬ 
ture  that  sings  “Welcome,  reader!” 

Better  still,  no  matter  how  you 
want  to  get  this  “tune  up”  in  legi- 1 
bility- through  bigger  letter  form, 
increased  leading,  larger  letter-size 
with  the  same  line  count  -  you’ll  find 
your  answer  among  the  members  of 
the  Corona  family. 

All  this  can  be  yours  without  go¬ 
ing  heavy  on  paper  or  light  on  word 
count -thanks  to  the  exceptional' 
space  economy  provided  by  Corona. 
And  you  needn’t  worry  about  repro¬ 
duction.  either.  Each  Corona  face  is 
designed  to  compensate  for  the  most 
severe  mat  shrinkage. 

Freshen  up  your  paper  with  this 
“tonic”  for  tired  eyes!  We’ll  be  glad  I 
to  help  you  choose  the  member  of ' 
the  Corona  family  best  suited  to 
your  needs.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  i 
Company.  Brooklyn  5.  New  York. 


corona 


LINOTYPE 


I  8  point  poster  Bo*to 


b.  S.  A. 


Cincinnati  Post 
can  sell  anything 
GOOD 


TllK  STREAMLINED  POST  prints  1 19,615  or  50%  of  all 
Cincinnati  evening  papers,  and  reaches  121,270  or  49%  of  all  the  2 18,400  families 
in  the  rich  Cincinnati  city  zone  .  .  .  67,000  of  them  exclusively.  The  Post  offers 
loyal  readership,  high  j)iirchasing  power  and  big  sales  volume.  Get  your  share  I 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NSW  YOtK  WorU-TthgTom  STImSvn  COlUMMJS . Citiun 

OJVaAND . frmu  ONONNATI . Poit 

PnrSMJlOH . Pn„  KENTUCKY . Poil 


DENVEK . tociy  Mhi.  N*wt  EVANSVIUE  . 

MRMINOHAM  ....  roif-HwoU  HOUSTON  . 


SAN  FRANCISCO . N«wi  Covingfen  adihot,,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INNANAFOUS . Timat  KNOXVIUE  ....  Nawi-SwifiW 

0*n«ral  AKv*rtMn|  D»yitiii>iit,  330  Farit  Avaava.  Naw  Tarit  Oty 


MEMPHIS . PrnifScimHar  FORT  WORTH . ^ 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Coaiwciof  XppMl  AUUOUERQUE . 

WASHINOTON . N*wi  El  PASO . HmoU-F^ 

Chicaaa  Saa  Fraactoca  OatraH  QadaaaH  PhRaialphla 


